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Heirs of the Greek Catastrophe. The book in question here is, essentially, a reissue of a 2005 volume 
of Journeys: Tbe International Journal of Travel and Travel Writing (6:1-2), also from Berghahn. 
The contribution to that journal by Annita Panaretou, which was accompanied by respectful but 
trenchant criticism pieces from three other leading academics, has been dispensed with. This omis- 
sion is a pity for those interested in Modern Greek studies, leaving as it does just one chapter in 
this book devoted entirely to Greek travel writing. 

This is Maria Kostaridou's Early Modern Greek Travel Writing on Europe, which focuses on 
the sixteenth century writer Nikandros Noukios (or, Andronikos Nountsios). Noukios' travels took 
him to Italy, Switzerland, Germany, Holland, Belgium, France, and Britain (p. 29). In a fine chapter, 
Kostaridou is equally adept at describing the broad historical background and analysing what the 
minutiae of writers’ accounts can tell us about their attitudes and expectations. Most importantly, 
Kostaridou is willing to discuss the contemporaneous audience for Noukios’ work, not merely how 
it might have been received by a wider, but later, readership. 

In the introductory chapter, editor Wendy Bracewell points out that although recent studies 
have examined the representation of the region by writers from outside, less has been said about 
the focus of this volume — authors from the Balkans visiting other European countries (p. 2). She 
sets up a contrast between many (Western European) writers, who have treated this region as 
unified and cohesive (p. 1), and the lack of homogeneity evident in the writing examined by this 
book (p. 7). But Bracewell does identify a trend among writers from the region: many have sought 
to align their countries of origin with the West rather than the Balkans (p. 12). She interprets 
one twentieth century Greek writer as emphasising the superiority of his own country when he 
characterizes the attitude of a Zagreb customs official as ‘Balkan’ (p. 9). Dimitra Kofti, in a recent 
anthropological study of tourists from Thessaloniki, has found similar condescension towards 
Bulgaria as ‘Balkan’.’ The Balkans has often been viewed not just as somewhere ‘other’, but as 
somewhere else. The existence and characterisation of the Balkans, therefore, has not solely been 
created by outside observers, but in a dialogue with those writing about their own region (p. 17). 

Alex Drace-Francis’ Chapter 3 concerns Dinicu Golescu's 1826 Account of My Travels, 
effectively the founding text of Romanian travel writing. Golescu and his family had extensive links 
with the Greek communities of his native Wallachia (pp. 49, 52, 53, 64). Golescu married a Greek, 
and was active in the 1821 revolt against the Ottomans led by Alexander Ypsilantis. 

Vladimir Gvozden (Chapter 4) examines the work of Jovan Dučić, a Serbian diplomat who 
served in a number of cities including Athens (p. 76). Disappointingly, we learn little about what 
this writer thought of the Greek capital. Ludmilla Kostova’s Chapter 6 centres on the representation 
of Western Europe within Bulgarian travel writing of the period 1945-85. In looking back to the 
late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, Kostova finds a similarity between the Bulgarian and 
Greek situations. Both countries sought to self-identify by reaching beyond recent Ottoman domina- 
tion to an earlier Western and Christian history (p. 108; see also n. 6). During the Second World 
War, Kostova notes, Bulgarians produced travelogues about the parts of Greece that were then 
under their country's occupation (p. 113). 

Finally, Wendy Bracewell looks at ‘being a man’ in Balkan travel writing (Chapter 7). In chart- 
ing British travellers" representations of their own masculinity, Bracewell notes how the feats of 
Patrick Leigh Fermor still haunt those making the journey to the Balkans (p. 141). In appraising the 
other direction, ‘Yugoslavs in the West’ during the 1970s and 80s, Bracewell considers the writings 
of Moma Dimié, who included Greece among his countries of travel (p. 149). 

It is a common feature of travel writing studies that there is little or no discussion of the 
methodology being employed. Here, it is refreshing that many chapters give due emphasis not 
merely to the texts and their writers, but also to their reception by contemporaneous and later 
readers. However, less frequent are attempts to justify the choice of texts or authors covered. None- 
theless, this book presents several interesting case-studies, and many readers will find it a satisfying 
contribution to the understanding of ‘Balkan’ identities. 


David Wills 
Independent scholar, UK 


! D. Kofti, ‘Acquiring power across the borders: Greek tourists in Bulgaria’, in O. Anastasakis ct al.(eds), Greece in the 
Balkans: Memory, Conflict and Exchange (Newcastle 2009) 219-36. 


Dimitris Tziovas (ed.), Greek Diaspora and Migration since 1700. Society, Politics and Culture. 
Farnham: Ashgate 2009. Pp. 306. 


The collection of essays in this volume are the proceedings of a conference on the same topic 
held in Birmingham in June 2007. The contributions cover three perspectives: socio-historical, 
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institutional/political and cultural; their range begins with the Greek Enlightenment and the expatri- 
ate intellectual elites in Europe in the period of Ottoman rule and closes with the huge influx of 
immigrants into Greece around the end of the twentieth century and the beginning of the twenty- 
first. In addition to the broader issues of diaspora, exile and immigration, issues of religion, iden- 
tity, colonialism and otherness as well as the idea of home as a symbolic space are addressed in 
relation to both Greek migrants abroad and the non-Greck immigrants who have flooded into 
Greece in recent years. Although the volume purports to cover equally the whole period relevant 
to the topic, the main emphasis and the focus of most of the research presented seems to be on 
twentieth century developments. 

As the editor points out in the Introduction, the issue of diaspora and immigration is some- 
what neglected in the existing bibliography (with the exception of the Greek American diaspora), 
despite its undoubted importance. Diaspora, exile and immigration constitute three successive 
phases in Modern Greek history that have made a major contribution to Greece's socio-political, 
economic and cultural development in the last three centuries. Apart from the examination of issues 
related to departures, settlements and problems encountered in the new lands, the volume deals 
with how migrants are represented in several different art forms, and also with the attitudes of the 
Greek state towards both expatriate Greeks and immigrants over the last two centuries, mainly in 
relation to issues of naturalization and nationality. 

One of the most interesting findings in the book is related to the gradual change in the attitude 
of the Greek state towards the Greek diaspora, and its reversal of policy in recent years, ‘moving 
from fear of assimilation and the pursuit of ‘repatriation’ in order to revitalize the homeland, to 
retaining the ‘omogeneis’ in the diaspora so that they could serve the interests of the ‘national 
centre’ from afar’ (Ch. 9). According to Lina Venturas, Greek financial interests, mainly in the 
Balkans and the ex-Soviet Union countries, superseded nationalist or demographic ones towards the 
end of the twentieth century. 

The book is divided into two parts. In the first part, Society and Politics, the socio-historical 
and institutional/political issues of Greek diaspora and migration are examined. The second, 
Literature and Culture, examines the representation of diaspora, exile and immigration in various 
art forms including fiction, film and music. 

In the first part, Thomas Gallant (Ch.1) discusses the underground side of the phenomenon, 
through an examination of the criminal records of many Greeks who had emigrated to Mediter- 
ranean and Black Sea regions in the nineteenth century — an interesting and neglected aspect of the 
history of Greek diaspora; Jonathan Harris (Ch.2) and Maria Christina Chatziioannou (Ch.3) dis- 
cuss the history of Greek migrants’ settlement in Britain and, more specifically, how from isolated 
and impoverished migrants they managed to establish themselves as successful merchants and busi- 
nessmen and even infiltrate the upper middle class of British society; Anthony Gorman (Ch.4) and 
Anastasia Christou (Ch.6) examine the problems that Greek settlers have faced in Egypt since 1945, 
and the development of multiple identities in the Greek migrants in Denmark, respectively, while 
Iakovos Michailidis examines the treatment by the People’s Republic of Macedonia (Yugoslavia) of 
Slav Macedonian refugees who took refuge there at the end of the Greek Civil War and their impact 
on diplomatic relations between Greece and the countries beyond its northern borders. 

The second section of Part 1 deals with issues of institutions and politics in relation to integra- 
tion and naturalization of both the Greek diaspora and immigrants into Greece, as well as the 
(positive) impact of the Greek American lobby on relations between Greece and the USA in the 
1970s and after (Alexander Kitroeff, Ch. 10). In Chapters 7 and 8, Elpida Vogli discusses how 
the various different attitudes of the Greek state towards its expatriates during the nineteenth 
century reflected Greece's expansionist/irredentist policy, while Dimitris Christopoulos provides a 
history of Greek policies and legislation on the acquisition of nationality throughout the twentieth 
century, with an emphasis on the 1990s onwards. 

In Part 2, Dimitris Tziovas’ contribution on travel writing by diaspora Greeks between 1880 
and 1930 (Ch. 11), previously a largely uncharted area, focuses on the ideology of the relevant texts 
as they reveal the multiple cultural identities of their writers. Three factors, Greek identity, the 
Egyptian experience and British colonialism, are, in Alexander Kazamias’ view, what formed the 
perspective of Greek intellectuals and writers in Egypt (Ch.12), while in Eleni Papargyriou's contri- 
bution (Ch. 13), exile, diaspora and repatriation are examined as key themes in the work of the 
Egyptian-born Greek writer, Stratis Tsirkas. The issue of exile is dealt with in the next two chapters 
(14 and 15): Gerasius Katsan discusses issues of identity in the works of exiled Greek writers, such 
as Chatzis, Zei and Kranaki, while Venetia Apostolidou investigates how the trauma of exile is 
reflected in the works of exiled writers, including Chatzis, Axioti, Alexiou, Zei and Alexandropulos. 
Lena Hoff (Ch. 16) examines issues of identity and memory in connection with the poet Nikitas 
Randos, who left Greece in 1937 to return under the name of Nicolas Calas some thirty years later, 
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and Martha Clironomos (Ch. 17) investigates some recurrent themes in the literary output of 
second- and third-generation Greek-American authors. Finally, Dimitris Papanikolaou (Ch. 18) dis- 
cusses how Greek returnees and new immigrants to Greece are represented in contemporary Greek 
film, and Stathis Gauntlett (Ch. 19) discusses how rebetika became a tool of identity politics among 
the Greek-Australians of Melbourne. 

In conclusion, this well-researched book represents essential reading for anyone with an inter- 
est in the history, politics and art of Modern Greek diaspora and migration, and is a vital addition 
to any university library with an interest in Modern Greece. Although it might have been useful to 
see more chapters on how non-Greek immigrants are represented in contemporary literature and 
art in general, this is a minor criticism in the context of a book that covers so much ground so 
fruitfully, and may, of course, form the topic of some future conference and another fascinating 
volume like the present one. 


Eleni Yannakakis 
Oxford University 
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Reviews 


J.C.B. Petropoulos (ed.), Greek Magic: Ancient, Medieval and Modern. London and New York: 
Routledge, 2008. Pp. 196 


Greek Magic, Ancient, Medieval and Modern is a slim volume (177 pages, excluding Bibliography 
and Index) that attempts to cover an enormous amount of ground: over two and half millennia of 
the history of a definitionally evasive topic, ‘magic’, in a region that has never been culturally self- 
contained, ‘Greece’. In order to do this, the editor, J.C.B. Petropoulos, has assembled an impressive 
line-up of scholars who offer twenty-one essays grouped into four sections, ‘Magic in ancient 
Greece’, ‘Magic in Byzantium’, ‘Magic in modern Greece’ and ‘The theory of magic’, each section 
with a separate introduction by the editor. Inevitably, the individual essays are rather short (most 
are six to seven pages); the contributors also come from a wide variety of disciplines and back- 
grounds: archaeology, palaeography, philology, art history, museum studies, classical and Byzantine 
history, law, social anthropology and folklore studies — all of which makes this a rather difficult 
volume for any one person to review. 

It would seem, of course, a good idea to assemble such a diverse array of scholars (many of 
them extremely eminent in their fields) to tackle so diffuse a topic — different points of view, dif- 
ferent expertise, different methods and a knowledge of different historical periods. Whether the 
result is entirely satisfying for the ‘average reader’ or, indeed, for the reader whose familiarity is 
limited to one (or perhaps more) of the disciplines from which the contributors come, is more 
debatable, for those disciplines are not always easy bedfellows. This is not to criticize; it is merely 
to recognize that different disciplines have different limitations forced on them by the nature of the 
evidence with which they deal and the interpretative strategies to which they have recourse. It is 
simply not possible, for example, to read Nagy’s meticulously scholarly examination and taxonomy 
of engraved ‘magical gems’ (probably produced in the eastern Mediterranean) from the beginning 
of the first millennium AD, or Tselikas’ translations of spells and ritual prescriptions copied out 
in three post- Byzantine manuscripts of the late sixteenth and nineteenth centuries from the 
Peloponnese and Central Greece, on the same informational plane as Chryssanthopoulou’s 
fascinating and largely first-hand account of the evil eye and community identity amongst the 
Castellorozian community in Western Australia in the 1980s. Indeed, what the essays in this volume 
show us is as much what it is possible to say about aspects of Greek magic at various times over 
two and half thousand years as what Greek magic was actually like over two and half thousand 
years — a point much more elegantly developed in the course of Gordon’s brilliant contribution, 
‘Talking of Magic’. 

As Gordon also makes clear, what can be said about magic also involves what one identifies 
as magic — and in his view, the Greeks were as much at a loss to define it as we are. Our own 
inability to define it is neatly and comprehensively summarized in Skouteri-Didaskalou’s excellent 
account of the vicissitudes of the term in anthropological theory over the past century, where its 
permanence seems to have been guaranteed by its indeterminacy and marginality. In fact the mar- 
ginal status of magic — an idea which, as Stewart reminds us in his essay on magic and orthodoxy, 
goes back to Durkheim’s systematic contrast of magic and religion, the former being individualistic, 
personal and antisocial — seems well substantiated at least for the Greek world by the empirical and 
historical essays in this collection. At the very beginning of the book, Petropoulos points out that 
in ancient Greece ‘magic’ always operated outside the sphere of the polis and public religion, and 
a number of the contributors — Jordan, Marinatos, Johnston, Brashear — document the ways in 
which magical spells and objects were used in ancient Greece for private, personal and often illicit 
ends: to achieve domination, to lay curses, to control the dead, to cure afflictions, to promote fertil- 
ity, and, of course, to incite erotic passion. But, as Durkheim stressed, it is the marginality of the 
practices (and usually the marginality of the practitioners), rather than the ends themselves, that 
separates ‘magic’ from ‘religion’ — and, one might add, from ‘science’. 

As both Stewart and Skouteri-Didaskalou mention, no one within academe any longer sub- 
scribes to Frazer’s evolutionary sequence of magic, religion and science. It is nevertheless tempting 
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within the Greek context to retain those three terms not as evolutionary stages, but as coeval, yet 
shifting and contending, indigenous classifications for techniques designed to fulfil human desires 
and deal with life's contingencies. For me, their coexistence, their confusion, but — at least for the 
classifiers of the time — their mutual incompatibility on ideological grounds, is wonderfully illus- 
trated by Trojanos’ account in his contribution, ‘Magic and the Devil’, of ecclesiastical court pro- 
ceedings in Constantinople in 1370. Constantine the Great had distinguished between ‘good’ and 
‘evil’ magic (the former being used for curing illnesses or warding off natural disasters). The Church, 
however, did not see it that way. For it, every supernatural event ostensibly provoked by human 
action could only be put down to the assistance of demons. In the late ninth century, and consistent 
with the Church’s view, Emperor Leo the Wise overturned the distinction between ‘good’ and ‘evil’ 
magic. Henceforth all magic was the Devil’s work, and magic was irrevocably opposed to religion. 
But where did that leave science? In fact ‘doctors’ and ‘magicians’ had long worked in complemen- 
tary rivalry, and as Bashear notes in his contribution on Graeco-Roman Egypt, ‘Where Pliny and 
the doctors threw their hands up in despair, the magic-mongers rushed in.’. The pejorative term 
‘magic-monger’ perhaps prejudges the issue, for to return to 1370 and Constantinople, a certain 
Father Demetrious Chloros, who had just been appointed protonotary of the Patriarchate, was 
hauled up before the Patriarchal court after several books of magic were discovered and it was 
established that he had compiled a notebook of demonic invocations and magical incantations from 
these and other sources. In his defence, Chloros claimed that the contents of his notebook did not 
pertain to magic, since medical treatises contained the same matters. The elite of the city’s medical 
profession was thus duly summoned, and the notebook read out. On hearing the names of so many 
demons, the audience was terrified and the doctors incensed to hear Hippocrates and Galen referred 
to as magicians, pointing out that they had practised medicine and inducted many young people 
into that field through the study of both pagan and Christian scientific treatises without ever having 
had truck with the Devil. So ... thanks to the Church’s monopoly on the supernatural, a clear 
demarcation had been made between ‘religion’ and ‘magic’; and now, whether the sources were 
pagan or Christian, a clear demarcation had also to be made between ‘magic’ and ‘science’ (for I 
suspect the stakes were quite high). But of course the demarcations are anything but clear, except 
in ideological terms. I am not a good enough scholar to know Chloros’ eventual fate, but I doubt 
m arguing that in the end it was all just a matter of semantics would have got him out of his 
hole. 

Greek Magic, Ancient, Medieval and Modern will probably not serve as an introduction to 
the history of Greek magic. The contributions are often too technical and too disparate, and despite 
the editor's best efforts, the volume lacks a guiding narrative; but individually the contributions are 
of a very high order, and the collection is an intriguing one that will allow an informed reader 
fo appreciate the variety of scholarly endeavour brought to bear on a topic that holds perennial: 

ascination. 


Roger Just 
School of Anthropology and Conservation 
University of Kent 


Teresa Shawcross, The Chronicle of Morea. Historiography in Crusader Greece. Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 2009. Pp. xv, 401 (+ 12 plates). 


The Chronicle of Morea has always been a key text for the history of Greece under Frankish rule, 
but also, because of its early date and length, one of the most important witnesses to literature in 
the vernacular. For this reason the Chronicle has attracted quite a lot of scholarly attention, though 
not previously in the form of a monograph. Hitherto, research has been dominated particularly by 
questions concerning the historical reliability of the facts related in the text as well as the language 
in which the original was composed. Teresa Shawcross’ beautifully structured and exceptionally 
readable book addresses these questions and gives convincing answers, but it does much more than 
this; it is rich in new findings concerning the history and literature of both Frankish Greece and 
contemporaneous France, and illuminates a wide range of aspects of Frankish-Greek society and 
culture. Probably its most important achievement, however, is that is shows in exemplary fashion 
how much insight into historical developments a thorough textual analysis can provide. 

The Chronicle of Morea has come down to us in eight manuscripts and four languages. There 
are two different versions in Greek (transmitted in two and three manuscripts respectively) and 
three more versions in French, Aragonese and Italian, each preserved in only one manuscript. These 
five versions differ, in places considerably, from each other. From internal evidence it becomes clear 
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within the Greek context to retain those three terms not as evolutionary stages, but as coeval, yet 
shifting and contending, indigenous classifications for techniques designed to fulfil human desires 
and deal with life's contingencies. For me, their coexistence, their confusion, but — at least for the 
classifiers of the time — their mutual incompatibility on ideological grounds, is wonderfully illus- 
trated by Trojanos’ account in his contribution, ‘Magic and the Devil’, of ecclesiastical court pro- 
ceedings in Constantinople in 1370. Constantine the Great had distinguished between ‘good’ and 
‘evil’ magic (the former being used for curing illnesses or warding off natural disasters). The Church, 
however, did not see it that way. For it, every supernatural event ostensibly provoked by human 
action could only be put down to the assistance of demons. In the late ninth century, and consistent 
with the Church’s view, Emperor Leo the Wise overturned the distinction between ‘good’ and ‘evil’ 
magic. Henceforth all magic was the Devil’s work, and magic was irrevocably opposed to religion. 
But where did that leave science? In fact ‘doctors’ and ‘magicians’ had long worked in complemen- 
tary rivalry, and as Bashear notes in his contribution on Graeco-Roman Egypt, ‘Where Pliny and 
the doctors threw their hands up in despair, the magic-mongers rushed in.’. The pejorative term 
‘magic-monger’ perhaps prejudges the issue, for to return to 1370 and Constantinople, a certain 
Father Demetrious Chloros, who had just been appointed protonotary of the Patriarchate, was 
hauled up before the Patriarchal court after several books of magic were discovered and it was 
established that he had compiled a notebook of demonic invocations and magical incantations from 
these and other sources. In his defence, Chloros claimed that the contents of his notebook did not 
pertain to magic, since medical treatises contained the same matters. The elite of the city’s medical 
profession was thus duly summoned, and the notebook read out. On hearing the names of so many 
demons, the audience was terrified and the doctors incensed to hear Hippocrates and Galen referred 
to as magicians, pointing out that they had practised medicine and inducted many young people 
into that field through the study of both pagan and Christian scientific treatises without ever having 
had truck with the Devil. So ... thanks to the Church’s monopoly on the supernatural, a clear 
demarcation had been made between ‘religion’ and ‘magic’; and now, whether the sources were 
pagan or Christian, a clear demarcation had also to be made between ‘magic’ and ‘science’ (for I 
suspect the stakes were quite high). But of course the demarcations are anything but clear, except 
in ideological terms. I am not a good enough scholar to know Chloros’ eventual fate, but I doubt 
m arguing that in the end it was all just a matter of semantics would have got him out of his 
hole. 

Greek Magic, Ancient, Medieval and Modern will probably not serve as an introduction to 
the history of Greek magic. The contributions are often too technical and too disparate, and despite 
the editor's best efforts, the volume lacks a guiding narrative; but individually the contributions are 
of a very high order, and the collection is an intriguing one that will allow an informed reader 
fo appreciate the variety of scholarly endeavour brought to bear on a topic that holds perennial: 

ascination. 


Roger Just 
School of Anthropology and Conservation 
University of Kent 


Teresa Shawcross, The Chronicle of Morea. Historiography in Crusader Greece. Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 2009. Pp. xv, 401 (+ 12 plates). 


The Chronicle of Morea has always been a key text for the history of Greece under Frankish rule, 
but also, because of its early date and length, one of the most important witnesses to literature in 
the vernacular. For this reason the Chronicle has attracted quite a lot of scholarly attention, though 
not previously in the form of a monograph. Hitherto, research has been dominated particularly by 
questions concerning the historical reliability of the facts related in the text as well as the language 
in which the original was composed. Teresa Shawcross’ beautifully structured and exceptionally 
readable book addresses these questions and gives convincing answers, but it does much more than 
this; it is rich in new findings concerning the history and literature of both Frankish Greece and 
contemporaneous France, and illuminates a wide range of aspects of Frankish-Greek society and 
culture. Probably its most important achievement, however, is that is shows in exemplary fashion 
how much insight into historical developments a thorough textual analysis can provide. 

The Chronicle of Morea has come down to us in eight manuscripts and four languages. There 
are two different versions in Greek (transmitted in two and three manuscripts respectively) and 
three more versions in French, Aragonese and Italian, each preserved in only one manuscript. These 
five versions differ, in places considerably, from each other. From internal evidence it becomes clear 
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that the Greek version presented by its main witness cod. Parisinus gr. 2898, and the Aragonese and 
Italian versions are quite remote from the original text. It is also clear that neither of the two 
remaining versions, the Greek one represented by cod. Havniensis 57 (H) and the French version 
(B), is the original text of the Chronicle. But these two versions are much closer to the prototype 
than the others. Shawcross’ study undertakes a close comparison of these two main witnesses and 
reaches the conclusion that H gives a more trustworthy picture of the lost original (without how- 
ever totally ruling out the possibility that the original was written in French). Her main argument 
is based on an intriguing narratological analysis of both H and B, which shows (among many 
other interesting things) that in H one finds features characteristic of oral literature, in particular a 
preference for direct discourse and free direct discourse versus indirect and narrativized discourse 
as well as tense switching (from past tense to present). (It should be mentioned that both features 
can also be found in contemporary texts written in learned Greek, such as John Cantacuzenos’ 
History.) 

This does not mean that the original version circulated orally, but rather that it made use 
of traditional devices of oral poetry for aesthetic reasons. In this oral style, the author presents 
information that both stems from personal experience and is based on written sources, the most 
important ones being the Assizes of Romania and Eracles, a translation of the History of William 
of Tyre. 

Moreover, it becomes clear that the original text (like version H) gave expression to a common 
local identity of both Frankish and Greek inhabitants of the Morea, albeit concentrated in the 
ruling land-owning elite. Shawcross applies to this local identity the very apt term Moreot proton- 
ationalism. In view of what was written half a century ago in Hans-Georg Beck’s useful and highly 
influential handbook on Byzantine literature in the vernacular about the Chronicle’s expressing 
French patriotism, this particular point of Shawcross’ study is of enormous significance for a fresh 
evaluation of political and social developments inside the Principality of Morea. 

This call for Moreot unity in the form of a Chronicle in all probability came into being in the 
1320s, when the Principality was going through a deep political and ideological crisis. Furthermore, 
it seems that the Chronicle was commissioned by a member of the de Maure family. By promoting 
a highly idealized and idyllic picture of the great old days of the Principality under Villehardouin 
rule, the Chronicle of Morea aimed to unify what was left of the once glorious Principality against 
external enemies. 

In order to achieve this aim, a language form very close to the spoken Greek, and therefore 
also understandable to those without formal education, was consciously chosen, thereby initiating 
a trend which was continued in the Cypriot Chronicle of Leontios Machairas and the anonymous 
Tocco Chronicle; both these texts were concerned with the same goal, namely promoting the local 
identity of a mixed, multicultural population. 

With the exception of H, all the other versions transpose the focus from the Morea to the 
outside world, to other regions characterized by a lively political interest in the Morea, and divert 
the original message into different directions. The French Chronicle reflects Angevin aspirations in 
the Principality, the Greek version P is the product of a thorough Byzantinization dating from the 
period after the Byzantine reconquista of the Morea; the Aragonese text is connected to the involve- 
ment of the order of Saint John under its Grand Master, Juan Fernandez de Heredia, in Moreot 
affaires, and the Italian version represents Venice’s policy on the Morea. A meticulous investigation 
into the circumstances of these different elaborations that the text underwent, as well as into the 
itineraries by which the manuscripts found their way to the libraries where they are located today, 
provides a vivid picture of the various links between the Morea and foreign powers extending into 
a time long after the period of composition of the original. 

This book will be consulted with great profit by all with an interest in the relationship between 
Westerners (not only Franks) and Greeks during the late Middle Ages and in the fascinating 
(literary) culture created by their encounter. 


Martin Hinterberger 
University of Cyprus 


Wendy Bracewell and Alex Drace-Francis (eds), Balkan Departures: Travel Writing from 
Southeastern Europe. New York and Oxford: Berghahn, 2009. Pp. 175. 


The publisher, Berghahn, has a good record of publishing in the areas of travel writing and 
Modern Greek studies. Examples of their previous volumes include Burdett and Duncan’s Cultural 
Encounters: European Travel Writing in the 1930s (2002), and the 1998 edition of Renée Hirschon’s 
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Wendy Bracewell and Alex Drace-Francis (eds), Balkan Departures: Travel Writing from 
Southeastern Europe. New York and Oxford: Berghahn, 2009. Pp. 175. 


The publisher, Berghahn, has a good record of publishing in the areas of travel writing and 
Modern Greek studies. Examples of their previous volumes include Burdett and Duncan’s Cultural 
Encounters: European Travel Writing in the 1930s (2002), and the 1998 edition of Renée Hirschon’s 
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Heirs of the Greek Catastrophe. The book in question here is, essentially, a reissue of a 2005 volume 
of Journeys: Tbe International Journal of Travel and Travel Writing (6:1-2), also from Berghahn. 
The contribution to that journal by Annita Panaretou, which was accompanied by respectful but 
trenchant criticism pieces from three other leading academics, has been dispensed with. This omis- 
sion is a pity for those interested in Modern Greek studies, leaving as it does just one chapter in 
this book devoted entirely to Greek travel writing. 

This is Maria Kostaridou's Early Modern Greek Travel Writing on Europe, which focuses on 
the sixteenth century writer Nikandros Noukios (or, Andronikos Nountsios). Noukios' travels took 
him to Italy, Switzerland, Germany, Holland, Belgium, France, and Britain (p. 29). In a fine chapter, 
Kostaridou is equally adept at describing the broad historical background and analysing what the 
minutiae of writers’ accounts can tell us about their attitudes and expectations. Most importantly, 
Kostaridou is willing to discuss the contemporaneous audience for Noukios’ work, not merely how 
it might have been received by a wider, but later, readership. 

In the introductory chapter, editor Wendy Bracewell points out that although recent studies 
have examined the representation of the region by writers from outside, less has been said about 
the focus of this volume — authors from the Balkans visiting other European countries (p. 2). She 
sets up a contrast between many (Western European) writers, who have treated this region as 
unified and cohesive (p. 1), and the lack of homogeneity evident in the writing examined by this 
book (p. 7). But Bracewell does identify a trend among writers from the region: many have sought 
to align their countries of origin with the West rather than the Balkans (p. 12). She interprets 
one twentieth century Greek writer as emphasising the superiority of his own country when he 
characterizes the attitude of a Zagreb customs official as ‘Balkan’ (p. 9). Dimitra Kofti, in a recent 
anthropological study of tourists from Thessaloniki, has found similar condescension towards 
Bulgaria as ‘Balkan’.’ The Balkans has often been viewed not just as somewhere ‘other’, but as 
somewhere else. The existence and characterisation of the Balkans, therefore, has not solely been 
created by outside observers, but in a dialogue with those writing about their own region (p. 17). 

Alex Drace-Francis’ Chapter 3 concerns Dinicu Golescu's 1826 Account of My Travels, 
effectively the founding text of Romanian travel writing. Golescu and his family had extensive links 
with the Greek communities of his native Wallachia (pp. 49, 52, 53, 64). Golescu married a Greek, 
and was active in the 1821 revolt against the Ottomans led by Alexander Ypsilantis. 

Vladimir Gvozden (Chapter 4) examines the work of Jovan Dučić, a Serbian diplomat who 
served in a number of cities including Athens (p. 76). Disappointingly, we learn little about what 
this writer thought of the Greek capital. Ludmilla Kostova’s Chapter 6 centres on the representation 
of Western Europe within Bulgarian travel writing of the period 1945-85. In looking back to the 
late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, Kostova finds a similarity between the Bulgarian and 
Greek situations. Both countries sought to self-identify by reaching beyond recent Ottoman domina- 
tion to an earlier Western and Christian history (p. 108; see also n. 6). During the Second World 
War, Kostova notes, Bulgarians produced travelogues about the parts of Greece that were then 
under their country's occupation (p. 113). 

Finally, Wendy Bracewell looks at ‘being a man’ in Balkan travel writing (Chapter 7). In chart- 
ing British travellers" representations of their own masculinity, Bracewell notes how the feats of 
Patrick Leigh Fermor still haunt those making the journey to the Balkans (p. 141). In appraising the 
other direction, ‘Yugoslavs in the West’ during the 1970s and 80s, Bracewell considers the writings 
of Moma Dimié, who included Greece among his countries of travel (p. 149). 

It is a common feature of travel writing studies that there is little or no discussion of the 
methodology being employed. Here, it is refreshing that many chapters give due emphasis not 
merely to the texts and their writers, but also to their reception by contemporaneous and later 
readers. However, less frequent are attempts to justify the choice of texts or authors covered. None- 
theless, this book presents several interesting case-studies, and many readers will find it a satisfying 
contribution to the understanding of ‘Balkan’ identities. 


David Wills 
Independent scholar, UK 


! D. Kofti, ‘Acquiring power across the borders: Greek tourists in Bulgaria’, in O. Anastasakis ct al.(eds), Greece in the 
Balkans: Memory, Conflict and Exchange (Newcastle 2009) 219-36. 


Dimitris Tziovas (ed.), Greek Diaspora and Migration since 1700. Society, Politics and Culture. 
Farnham: Ashgate 2009. Pp. 306. 


The collection of essays in this volume are the proceedings of a conference on the same topic 
held in Birmingham in June 2007. The contributions cover three perspectives: socio-historical, 
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1054 revisited: response to Ryder 
Tia Kolbaba 


Rutgers University, New Jersey 


J. R. Ryder's analysis of the events of 1054 and of Greek rebaptism of Latins in the 
Middle Ages makes several points about my article of 2005 in this journal. I am grateful 
to the editors for this chance to respond. I have chosen to respond to four issues that are 
crucial to my article and to Ryder's critique: 


1. Ryder maintains that my account of the events of 1053-1054 follows a tradition of 
playing down ‘the provocative aspects of Greek activity’. 

2. Ryder is worried that my arguments might be taken as conclusive in some broad way 
in spite of my emphasis on limited and specific situations. 

3. Ryder emphasizes that the sources surrounding the events of 1054 need more attention 
— perhaps some re-editing, certainly some re-reading. With regard to my article, this 
seems primarily to mean that my conclusions are premature, given the state of the 
evidence. 

4. Ryder points out various inconsistencies in my arguments about rebaptism of Latins. 


Point 1: Apologizing for the Greeks? 


To survey the historiography of the schism of 1054 is to see a spectrum of opinion about 
the main actors. On one end are those, usually earlier western scholars such as Anton 
Michel, who tend to blame the provocative, belligerent behaviour of Michael Keroularios 
— or more broadly Greek refusal to acknowledge the primacy of Peter — for the conflict.! 
On the other end of the spectrum are those who tend to blame Humbert — or more 
broadly the ‘Gregorian reformers’—and exonerate the Greeks as victims of an overweening, 
innovating papacy — not only in 1054 but beyond.” My article falls on neither end of the 


1 A. Michel, Humbert und Kerullarios. Studien, 2 vols. (Paderborn 1924, 1930); M. Jugie, Le Schisme 
byzantin: Aperçu historique et doctrinal (Paris 1941). 

2 As Ryder notes, this camp includes M. Smith, And Taking Bread. Cerularius and the Azyme Controversy 
of 1054 (Paris 1978). Similar apologetic tendencies can be found in S. Runciman, The Eastern Schism. A Study 
of the papacy and the eastern churches during the eleventh and twelfth centuries (Oxford 1955); A. Papadakis 
and J. Meyendorff, The Christian East and the Rise of the Papacy. The Church 1071-1453 A.D. (Crestwood, 
New York 1994). 
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spectrum. I have never played down ‘the provocative aspects of Greek activity.’ Kerou- 
larios was, as Ryder's conclusion contends, ‘aware of the anti-Roman implications of his 
anti-azymite campaign.' That the patriarch was behind the scenes as Niketas Stethatos 
debated with the papal legates seems undeniable; that he refused communion to Argyros 
because Argyros was ‘an azymite’ we have from his own pen. He was also ‘a political 
creature’. Whether or not Michael Psellos’ story of Keroularios usurping the imperial 
red slippers — i.e. dressing up as an emperor or perhaps as a pope — is factual, it is 
emblematic of his character. 

On the other hand, I also agree with Mahlon Smith's attempt to move away from 
‘a long tradition of interpretation that represented the 11'-century excommunications as 
the product of one man’s [i.e. Keroularios’] malevolence'.* Ryder seems to suspect Smith 
of erecting a straw man here, but when Smith's book was published (1978), it was still 
common in western historiography to tell the story of how ‘the eastern churches’, led by 
patriarchs who were simultaneously aggressive, arrogant, and proud vis-à-vis Rome and 
subservient and sycophantic vis-à-vis the emperor, ‘separated themselves’ from the western 
church. Frances Dvornik's Photian Schism’ and Steven Runciman's Eastern Schism had 
begun to turn the tide, but if Dvornik and Runciman, like Smith, were occasionally too 
apologetic, their overreaction was understandable. 

In other words, my article was not about blame and did not set out to defend Hum- 
bert, Keroularios, or any other schism-monger. If we are striving for a clearer picture of 
the events, personalities, political developments, spiritual movements, and other factors 
that led to the Roman and Constantinopolitan churches separating from one another, such 
a quest is best served by assuming that it takes two to make a quarrel. 


Point 2: Readers might see my conclusions as more definitive than they are. 


*Kolbaba's conclusions are themselves — and avowedly so — not as “conclusive” as 
they might be taken to be.' It is difficult to respond to this, since my conclusions are 
avowedly limited. Most readers are capable of understanding my explicit statements about 
what I can and cannot prove and entertaining my proposal that we step back from certain 
commonplaces in western histories and test them against the primary sources. I cannot 
prove that Keroularios did not close the Latin churches, but I can point out that the 
evidence usually cited is weak and one-sided. An analogous case can be made about 
rebaptism. If my article seemed to apologize for the Greek churches in general or Kerou- 
larios in particular — that seems to be Ryder's reading — it was because I have so often 


3 The accusation is part of the evidence for Keroularios’ tyranny adduced by Michael Psellos, Michaelis 
Pselli Orationes forenses et acta, ed. G. Dennis (Leipzig 1994), oratio 1, ll. 1284—1713. 

4 Smith, And Taking Bread, 108. 

5 F. Dvornik, The Photian Schism. History and legend (Cambridge 1948). 
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read and heard unqualified statements about Keroularios closing the Latin churches or 
Greeks habitually rebaptizing Latins. When citations accompany such statements, they are 
usually to Humbert of Silva Candida and Odo of Deuil. That, I maintained and still 
maintain, is bad history." 

As for Ryder's concern that ‘a reader might take [my] account to be more compre- 
hensive than it is and ... [my] *change of perspective" might be taken to indicate that 
there were no real grounds for the west to regard the Byzantine patriarchate in the 1050s 
as confrontational’, said reader would be remarkably willing to put words in my mouth. 
Far from seeing the Byzantine patriarchate under Keroularios as non-confrontational, I 
see it as aggressive toward many parties — other eastern patriarchates, the papacy, the 
Byzantine emperor, Greek bishops in southern Italy, and more. The change of perspective 
I advocated was not that we see the Greeks as innocent, but rather that we recognize 
how often we have been repeating the same ‘facts’ about Greek and Latin relations; how 
little evidence supports some of those ‘facts’; and how often the evidence is from biased, 
polemical sources. 


Point 3: Looking again at the sources 


Here Ryder and I are in total agreement. There are two major ways in which the sources 
for the schism of 1054 need to be reassessed. The first is a reassessment of the sources that 
have traditionally been used to construct a history of the azyme controversy: Peter of 
Antioch's letter to Dominic of Grado regarding azymes, Leo of Ochrid's letter to John of 
Trani regarding azymes, Pope Leo IX's letters to the emperor and the patriarch, Niketas 
Stethatos’ treatises against azymes, Keroularios' letters to the pope and other patriarchs, 
Humbert's accounts, the legates’ bull of excommunication, the proceedings of the 
Constantinopolitan synod in response, Peter of Antioch's letters to Keroularios, Michael 
Psellos’ two wildly different portraits of Keroularios’ temperament, and the like. My 
conclusions were based on careful reading of these sources as published, but I did accept 
their editors’ conclusions about their dates and authorship. The editions are burdened 
with some assumptions about ‘the Schism’ that scholars no longer share. Moreover, even 


6 Humbert of Silva Candida, Brevis et succincta commemoratio eorum quae gesserunt apocrisarii sanctae 
Romanae et apostolicae sedis in regia urbe, et qualiter anathematizati sunt Michael cum sequacibus suis, 
PL 143, col. 1003; Odo of Deuil, De profectione Ludovici VII in orientem. The Journey of Louis VII to the 
East, Latin ed., English trans. V. G. Berry (New York 1948) 57. 

7 On one occasion Ryder accuses me of a double standard in this regard, taking Keroularios’ word for some- 
thing while dismissing Humbert's account as tendentious. I never believe Keroularios without confirmation. In 
the case Ryder cites — one of the public quarrels between Humbert and Keroularios — the incident is mentioned 
by both parties. They differ, of course, about whose fault it was, and there I was perhaps guilty of careless 
language. Instead of, ‘Humbert quarrelled vociferously with the patriarch’, I should have written, ‘Humbert 
and the patriarch quarrelled.’ 
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the most erudite and skilled editors of the nineteenth century were handicapped by 
inability to find manuscripts and sometimes inability to consult faraway manuscripts that 
they knew of. Modern travel and above all modern scanners and computers have changed 
this immeasurably. It all reminds me of a comment a sénior scholar made to me a decade 
or so ago when I said I was working on Greek accounts of the schism. ‘Oh,’ he remarked 
dismissively, ‘that was all done a long time ago.’ Yes — and therefore it is time to do it 
again.® 

A second reassessment of the sources, of a rather different order, is a widening of 
our definition of what constitutes sources for the church schism (if such it was) of 1054. 
For example, in many accounts of the schism Argyros appears merely as a shadowy figure 
used by each side: for Humbert he is the Latin victim of the patriarch’s persecution; 
for Keroularios, the evil mastermind behind practically everything. In contrast, broader 
historical accounts of the 1040s and 1050s often focus on Argyros in his own right. Born 
a Lombard in Italy, son of a father who had rebelled against Byzantine rule in Apulia, he 
was a hostage at the Byzantine court until 1029. Vera von Falkenhausen adduces sources 
for his ‘thorough Greek education.” He then returned to Apulia and in 1042 became the 
leader of the Norman and Lombard forces opposing Byzantine rule in Apulia. But when 
he opposed the rebellion of a Byzantine general against the emperor in Constantinople 
and was promised certain sums of money and titles, Argyros switched sides and became 
a staunch ally of the emperor Constantine X Monomachos. Monomachos was grateful 
to Argyros for help against two would-be usurpers of his throne and appointed him 
magistros bestes kai doux Italias, Kalabrias, Sikelias kai Paphlagonias in 1051. He was the 
first non-Byzantine to hold such a governorship. I suspect that much might be learned if 
we synthesized his many roles in southern Italy, his unprecedented appointment as 
Byzantine magistros kai doux in spite of his Latin observance and rebel roots, the reasons 
for the visit the papal legates paid to him on their way to Constantinople, and the 
political manoeuvres at the imperial court that lay behind Keroularios’ loathing.'? 

Or we could take another shadowy figure in the sources related to ‘the schism’ who 
is not so shadowy in other contexts. Frederick of Lorraine, one of the three members 
of the papal legation to Constantinople in 1053-1054, was arguably a more important 


8 Re-evaluation of Leo of Ochrid and his works has been well begun in a work I have not yet had chance to 
read carefully: E. Büttner, Erzbischof Leon von Ohrid (1037-1056). Leben und Werk (mit den Texten seiner 
bisher unedierten asketischen Schrift und seiner drei Briefe an den Papst) (Bamberg 2007). 

9 V. von Falkenhausen, ‘Between two empires: southern Italy in the reign of Basil II,’ in P. Magdalino, ed., 
Byzantium in the Year 1000, The Medieval Mediterranean, no. 45 (Leiden 2003) 155. 

10 Secondary accounts of his many roles include von Falkenhausen, ‘Between two empires’; M. Angold, 
‘The Byzantine Empire, 1025-1118’, in The New Cambridge Medieval History, vol. 4, c. 1024—c.1198, part 2, 
ed. D. Luscombe and J. Riley-Smith (Cambridge 2004) 230; J. Gay, L'Italie méridionale et l'empire byzantin 
depuis l'avénement de Basil ler jusqu'à la prise de Bari par les Normands, Bibliothèque des Ecoles Françaises 
d'Athénes et de Rome 90 (Paris 1904) 470-2. 
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clergyman than Humbert." As Ryder points out, some sources report that he led the 
delegation. Frederick was a reformer of the same school as Humbert, Peter Damian, and 
Hildebrand/Gregory VII. He was educated and ordained as subdeacon and deacon in 
Liége, a centre of opposition to German imperial ‘interference’ in the church, and first 
travelled to Rome in the entourage of the future pope Leo IX. At the time of the mission 
to Constantinople he was chancellor and librarian of the Roman See. When he became 
pope Stephen IX in 1057 he appointed Humbert his chancellor; Hildebrand was one of his 
closest advisers. He raised Peter Damian to the cardinalate. All of which is a long way of 
saying that Frederick would have objected to Keroularios’ conduct for all the same reasons 
that Humbert did. Yet in spite of his intimate knowledge of the debacle of 1054, as pope 
he pursued a policy similar to Leo IX's. He sent an embassy towards Constantinople in 
1058, still seeking an alliance against the Normans.” Although the embassy did not leave 
Italy because the pope died before it could embark (on 29 March 1058), it is interesting 
that Frederick/Stephen would have pursued such a policy, especially while Michael 
Keroularios was still patriarch in Constantinople (to 2 November 1058). 

In sum, both Frederick of Lorraine and Argyros exemplify the tremendously compli- 
cated situation; to focus only on Humbert and Keroularios or even only on the azyme 
controversy is to oversimplify and generalize. 


Point 4: Inconsistencies and even contradictions in the arguments regarding 
rebaptism 


Ryder is correct here on several points: I did start with a strong thesis that was much 
tempered by the time it became a conclusion. Moreover, sometimes I argued that the 
canons of the Orthodox Church were consistent and crucial, while at other times I dis-- 
missed them as mostly unimportant. Then — and this error is particularly embarrassing 
because I am continually inveighing against it — I wrote at times as if there was one 
dominant Greek position and few aberrations regarding baptism (or rebaptism) of Latins. 
In fact, by the twelfth century there was considerable ambivalence about Latins at every 
level of Byzantine society. Theodore Balsamon, a prominent and immeasurably influential 
canonist, could consider Latins heretics to be rebaptized, while equally illustrious men of 
his own time disagreed. Lesser clergy were presumably no more consistent. 

In sum, having read one time too often that a Latin princess was rebaptized before 
she married a Byzantine prince, I went too far in the other direction, as if to argue that 


11 Accounts of his biography include J. N. D. Kelly, Tbe Oxford Dictionary of Popes (Oxford 1986), 
s.v. ‘Stephen IX (XY; Dictionnaire d'histoire et de géographie ecclésiastiques 15, 1198-1203, s.v. ‘Etienne IX’; 
G. Despy, ‘La carrière lotaringienne du Pape Étienne IX,’ Revue belge de philologie et d'histoire 31 (1953) 
955-72. 

12 On this embassy see Gay, Italie meridionale 512-4. 
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Latins were never rebaptized. In fact, the situation is complex. For the most part, pace 
Balsamon, canons and canonists specifically say that Latins are not in the category of 
those who must be rebaptized. Many other sources, including Anselm of Havelberg's 
account of his debate with Niketas of Nikomedia, also indicate a Greek aversion to 
the rebaptism of Latins. This fits in with a larger theme: different Byzantines reached 
the conclusion that Latins were heretics at different times; some never did reach that 
conclusion. 

Retractationes aside, however, I do still maintain that the western sources have 
been used uncritically and their claims extrapolated incorrectly. It is crucial to note how 
many of the Latin sources report rebaptism as hearsay and how few claim to have even 
secondhand knowledge of the practice. Sometimes the repetition of an accusation has 
little basis in fact but is appealing to multiple polemicists because of its emotional power. 
Odo of Deuil set out to prove that his king, Louis VII of France, was not responsible for 
the debacle of the Second Crusade. To do so he established that the Greek emperor lied 
from the beginning, that he planned to betray the crusaders, and that he did everything 
he could to destroy their expedition. In such an account, the report that *we heard of an 
ill usage of theirs’ — rebaptism — should be handled with care." 

I also still maintain that Latin princesses, accompanied by Latin retinues that 
included clergy, were not rebaptized. It was in the context of such royal marriages that I 
stated that I knew of *no Latin writer who claims to have witnessed such a rebaptism 
himself.’ Certainly the perhaps underhanded baptisms of lesser persons, mentioned in 
my article, would not have been witnessed by Latins, as Ryder rightly contends. But 
the ceremonies accompanying, for example, Bertha of Sulzbach's transformation into 
the Byzantine empress Eirene were certainly witnessed by many, and Bertha was herself 
already old enough to understand what was happening. Yet in this case, as in several 
others, we hear nothing from the Latin observers about re-baptism. Arguing yet again 
from silence, I nevertheless would maintain that this silence makes it extremely unlikely 
that a rebaptism occurred. Further discussion of this point is in the original article and 
needs no further elaboration. 

In conclusion, my article aimed primarily to persuade scholars to refrain from 
reporting as straight fact that Greeks rebaptized Latins and from assuming that any Latin 
‘convert’ to Orthodoxy was rebaptized. The most interesting thing about conversion 
from the Roman to the Constantinopolitan church, or vice versa, in the Middle Ages is 
the varied and variable practice. Much depended on the status of the convert, the place 
and time of his or her official conversion, the reasons for his or her conversion, and the 
opinions of the clergy present at the time. 

J. R. Ryder has contributed much useful material and analysis to these two debates 
and corrected some parts of my argument cogently. Much as I would like never to be 
wrong and never misstate what I mean, it turns out that sometimes I am and I do. Above 
all, I have always agreed with Ryder’s ‘further comments’: namely, that Keroularios was 


13 Odo of Deuil, De profectione Ludovici, 57. 
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as responsible as the representatives of Rome in the events of 1054 and that he acted as 
much for his own Constantinopolitan-centred reasons as out of animus toward Rome. It 
is not surprising, then, that he sent his criticisms of Rome to a fellow Greek rather than 
directly to the pope. I suspect — and this is again in general harmony with Ryder's ideas 
— that Keroularios used anti-Latin rhetoric in an attempt to strengthen his own position 
and increase internal cohesion among the eastern orthodox churches. In other words, I 
repeat an argument that has often been made: anti-Latin rhetoric is seldom about Latins 
but often a way for one Greek or group of Greeks to beat up on another by claiming that 
the bad Greeks cooperate with heretics. 

My thanks to Ryder for her careful, critical reading of my article, and to the editors 
of Byzantine and Modern Greek Studies for giving me a chance to respond. May the 
conversations continue. 
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In 2005, Tia Kolbaba published an article in Byzantine and Modern Greek Studies entitled 
‘On the closing of the churches and tbe rebaptism of Latins: Greek perfidy or Latin 
slander?’ In it she argued that reports of Greek closure of Latin churches and rebaptism 
of Latins in the early 1050s were fabricated. This is in line with a strand of scholarship 
which plays down the provocative aspects of Greek activity in precipitating the crisis 
of 1054. This paper argues against that strand of scholarship, insisting instead that 
the sources contain sufficient evidence to indicate that Greek behaviour can indeed be 
interpreted as provocative. 


In 2005, Tia Kolbaba published an article ‘On the closing of the churches and the 
rebaptism of Latins: Greek perfidy or Latin slander?’, dealing with two specific issues 
connected with ‘schism’ of 1054.! Her view was that, contrary to general opinion, there 
was no closure of Latin churches in the 1050s under Michael Keroularios, such reports 
being found only in a few biased western sources;? and that complaints regarding 
rebaptism were at best garbled, since canonically rebaptism was unacceptable in the east 
and did not become official practice until 1755? l 
A few years before Kolbaba’s article appeared, Axel Bayer published Spaltung der 
Christenheit. Das soganannte Morgenländische Schisma von 1054, dealing with east-west 
ecclesiastical relations in the 11th and early 12th centuries.‘ In his chapter on the years 
1053-1054, Bayer states that, probably mid-1052, the Latin churches in Constantinople 
were closed because the Latins used azymes [unleavened bread] in the liturgy.’ This view 
— the idea that the Latin church acted in response to clear provocation — has tended to be 
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Michel. 
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1054 has long been a difficult topic, but the difficulties surrounding it are often not 
quite what they once were. Certainly, it is still affected by confessional bias; but other 
problems have also arisen. One is a mutated form of confessional bias: in the place of 
polemical polarisation, a tendency to gloss over difficulties, painting the ‘other side’ in 
rosier colours than evidence would justify. Another is an increasing lack of awareness, 
particularly in English-language scholarship, of the historical detail. This second problem 
can be connected with recent downgrading of 1054 as a date of historical and theological 
importance’ and the corresponding decline in interest in re-examining the source material 
specific to it. This in turn has resulted in a lack of the editorial and translation work 
necessary to encourage and facilitate such re-examination. 

These difficulties were brought home to me recently when working on documents 
relating to 1054 for the Prosopography of the Byzantine World (PBW).® This work has 
highlighted to me the problems facing anyone attempting to look into the issue, particu- 
larly the imbalance between, on the one hand, copious ageing secondary material, with its 
frequent emphasis on (polarised) ecclesiology and, on the other, minimal recent direct 
engagement with the sources. What is particularly noticeable is the lack of any compre- 
hensive recent analysis of or introduction to the subject and the sources in English. A 
translation of Bayer’s volume might be one solution, were it feasible. In English scholar- 
ship as it stands, meanwhile, the primary example of an attempt to discuss 1054 in detail 
is Mahlon H. Smith’s And Taking Bread ...;? and, arguably, Smith’s book encapsulates 
some of the problems now in understanding 1054 in its historical setting. 

The purpose of this article is not, however, to attempt a comprehensive treatment of 
the evidence relating to the east-west confrontation of the 1050s. What it does do is, first, 
to discuss comments made in Kolbaba’s article. Kolbaba addresses very specific issues, and 
does so in a reflective, clear and concise way. However, given the neglect of the subject 
recently in English-language scholarship, there is a danger that her comments could be 
misapplied by readers less familiar with the relevant texts and contexts. This article there- 
fore first demonstrates that Kolbaba’s conclusions are themselves — and avowedly so — not 
as ‘conclusive’ as they might be taken to be. It then widens into a fuller discussion of the 
underlying question: the extent and nature of the ‘provocation’ of the west in the run-up 
to 1054 — an assumption hardly questioned by continental European scholars, but largely 
written out of history by English-language scholarship. 


Kolbaba's argument 


In her article, Kolbaba writes: ‘It changes our perspective to find that the patriarch of 
Constantinople did not close Latin churches in the 1050s and that Greek ecclesiastical 


7 See e.g. A. Bayer ‘Das sogannante Schisma von 1054’, in P. Bruns (ed.), Vom Schisma zu den Kreuzztigen, 
1054-1204 (Paderborn 2005) 26-39, at 27-30. 

8 http://www.pbw.kcl.ac.uk. Thanks are due to the Leventis Foundation for funding my work as postdoc- 
toral researcher on the project. 

9 M.H. Smith, And Taking Bread. Cerularius and the Azyme Controversy of 1054 (Paris 1978). 
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authorities did not approve of the rebaptizing of the Latins until the eighteeth century. 
That is precisely what this short article argues.' In fact, her argument overall requires 
subtle emendation of her first statement, ie: ‘there is no conclusive evidence that the 
patriarch of Constantinople systematically closed Latin churches in the 1050s’, while her 
second statement is very precisely what she is saying, not that rebaptism did not occur. 


a. Closing of the churches 


Kolbaba's argument regarding the closing of the Latin churches comes from an argument 
used by Smith: Kolbaba repeats it merely, stating that the argument had been ‘clearly and 
cogently made’ earlier by Smith. 

However, how ‘clear and cogent’ was Smith’s argument? It is a short argument, 
rather oddly constructed. Smith refers to various passages, all from texts allegedly written 
by Humbert of Silva Candida, which mention closure of Latin churches: the Excommuni- 
cation of 1054"; the first letter of Leo IX to Michael Keroularios;7 and Humbert’s 
Dialogue. But Smith does not discuss these texts in depth as a basis for his conclusions, 
instead merging evidence and comment rather indiscriminately. For example, his main 
paragraph on the subject opens as follows: ‘If, in fact, Cerularius did initiate such a 
campaign [ie did close Latin churches], he would have violated the traditional ecclesiasti- 
cal courtesy that allowed resident aliens to observe the customs of their home diocese’. 
Clearly Smith intends by this that Keroularios was unlikely to behave in this manner but 
he does little to back this up. His supporting ‘evidence’ from the texts is this: Humbert 
‘admits that he is only repeating a rumor that he has learned from some unidentified 
source’, and as the controversy progressed — as Humbert became better acquainted with 
the situation — the charge was not repeated. The style of this argument is questionable, 
and is in line with Smith’s central preoccupation with vindicating Keroularios and ten- 
dency to deal with evidence accordingly, which will be discussed further below. However, 
more concretely, one of Smith’s texts, the Excommunication, does relate to a later time in 
the controversy (July 1054), when Humbert had been in Constantinople for several months 
and had had opportunity to become acquainted with the situation there; yet it still refers 
to closure of Latin churches. 


10 Kolbaba, ‘Closing of the churches’, 41; Smith, And Taking Bread, 119-21. 

11 C. Will, Acta et scripta quae de controversiis ecclesia graecae et latinae saeculo undecimo composita extant 
(Leipzig/Marburg 1861) 154, col. A, Il. 9-13. 

12 Will, Acta et scripta, 76, col. B, ll. 33-36; 80, col. B, 1. 36-p. 81, col. A, 1. 1. This letter was probably 
never sent, being replaced by a second, shorter, less critical letter (Will, Acta et scripta, 89—92). See esp. H.-G. 
Krause, ‘Das Constitutum Constantini im Schisma von 1054’, in H. Mordek (ed.), Aus Kirche und Reich: 
Studien zu Theologie, Politik und Recht im Mittelalter (Sigmaringen 1983), 131-58. 

13 Will, Acta et scripta, 126, col. B, |. 13-16. 
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The Smith/Kolbaba argument thus questions the historicity of the evidence of the 
sources, on the grounds that the evidence is sparse and restricted to texts reflecting 
the bias of one individual and that it is self-confessedly based on rumour and hearsay. 
Certainly, it is important to identify and discuss these questions: they are central to any 
attempt to assess the validity of statements in the sources, and therefore also to any 
attempt at historical reconstruction. But they need also to be treated carefully. Do they 
necessarily undermine the content of the texts? 

Taking first the extent of the evidence, how strong is this argument? If we were to 
discount any piece of evidence that originated from a single contemporary source we 
would be left with little to deal with for much of medieval history. In the case of 1054, 
however, we have a number of texts, and considerable detail regarding their provenance, 
dates, authorship and overall context: these are not vague references, but very concrete 
compared with much textual evidence. 

The charge that the texts all emanate from one person raises various issues. Can all 
the texts really be attributed to Humbert? There has long been an assumption, based on 
Anton Michel’s linguistic arguments,'* that most of the Latin sources for 1054 are the 
work of Humbert. Smith follows this line, assuming that the first letter of Leo IX to 
Keroularios is Humbert's work and that the joint attribution of the Excommunication (it 
bears the names of the three papal legates: Humbert, Frederick of Lorraine — the future 
pope Stephen IX — and Peter of Amalfi) is window-dressing. Others are rather more 
sceptical about Michel's argument." And even if Michel's arguments are correct, the 
implications of this still require consideration. Even if one person framed the actual texts, 
need this mean that that individual determined the contents? All three ambassadors were 
important men. Can we assume that Humbert's was the single or most influential mind 
involved? The attribution to one person of all references to closure of Latin churches is 
not clear-cut: more possibilities must be taken into account.!? 

On the question of bias, moreover, just as reconstruction of medieval history would 
be rather difficult if all ‘sparse’ evidence were ruled out, so too would little be left if all 
‘biased’ sources were discounted. Kolbaba's article can itself be used to illustrate this 
point. Kolbaba is dismissive of Humbert as a source: he is ‘an unreliable witness, to say 
the least’, and his ‘accounts of these events are tendentious in the extreme'".? In the same 
paragraph, however, Kolbaba also describes how *Humbert quarreled vociferously with 


14 Michel, Humbert und Keroullarios, I, Section III passim. 

15 For various approaches to this, see Bayer, Spaltung der Christenheit, 84-6. 

16 Smith, And Taking Bread, 39, with note 33. 

17 Particularly Krause: see H.-G. Krause, ‘Uber den Verfasser der Vita Leonis IX papae', Deutsches Archiv 
für Erforschung des Mittelalters 32/1 (1976) 54£, note 22. 

18 Tinnefeld, for example, argues that Michel's conclusions are still valid, but emphasises that they are not 
intended to rule out Leo IX's involvement. F. Tinnefeld, ‘Michael I. Kerullarios, Patriarch von Konstantinopel 
(1043-1058). Kritische Überlegungen zu einer Biographie’. JOB 39 (1989) 95-127, at 105 n. 66. 

19 Kolbaba, ‘Closing of the churches’, 40. 
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the patriarch and his representative.’ The statement is itself rather tendentious and is 
surely derived from Keroularios’ own account to Peter of Antioch of the legates’ arrogant 
behaviour.” Peter of Antioch’s reply to Keroularios’ letter is at times notably critical?! 
Peter, Keroularios’ contemporary, appointed to Antioch after a prominent secular career 
which is likely to have given him some insight into the patriarch’s character,” apparently 
did not regard Keroularios as an unbiased, accurate or necessarily reliable witness. But 
Kolbaba does not regard that as ruling out Keroularios’ evidence for reconstructing events, 
and nor, indeed, should she: in all probability there is some basis to his description of the 
legates’ behaviour. But Humbert’s evidence equally deserves serious consideration; his 
‘bias’ does not necessarily rule out his ‘facts’. Bias needs to be identified, but it is does not 
automatically invalidate evidence: what is needed is analysis of the role played by bias and 
the extent to and manner in which interpretation governs presentation. 

The final argument against ‘Humbert’s’ evidence concerning the closure of Latin 
churches is that it was self-confessedly based on rumour, and that as Humbert became 
more aware of the real situation, he ceased to mention it. As has been pointed out already, 
the sources do not really support this view. But can we, anyway, assume without further 
consideration that the ‘rumour’ was wrong? A useful comparison can be made with 
another case cited by Kolbaba:? the negotiations between Byzantium and Urban II in 
1089.4 Here, the charge of closing Latin churches reappears, but the nature of the evidence 
makes it quite likely that the charge was garbled. First, the original letter of Urban II, 
which voiced the charges, is not extant, so we cannot know how the charges were phrased; 
what we have is the reply of the patriarch, Nicholas III Grammatikos, who refutes the 
allegations, and a single vague historiographical reference." Second, the events of 1054 
were, by the 1080s, well-represented in various derivative western writings," so reports 
could have been simply resurrected from such writings; and the leading protagonists in 
1089 did not have access to reliable information, as is clear in the surviving letters. There 


20 Will, Acta et scripta, 177, col. A, ll. 57. 

21 Even on the subject of the legates' authenticity, where Peter is normally seen as sympathetic to Keroular- 
ios, it is possible that there is an ironic undertone. Keroularios described the legates to Peter as imposters 
working on behalf of Keroularios’ enemy, Argyros; the letters they bore were, according to him, forgeries 
perpetrated by Argyros. Both Smith and Petrucci argue that Keroularios genuinely thought this, and quite 
reasonably so; and that Peter evidently agreed with Keroularios. But Peter's comments on this point are not 
worded as unambiguously as Petrucci and Smith believe: while commiserating, he expresses great surprise about 
what Keroularios has told him, wondering in hyperbole what Argyros could possibly have hoped to gain from 
this. See Will, Acta et scripta, 189—90. 

22 See Michel, Humbert und Kerullarios, I. 446-54 and idem ‘Die Botschaft Petros’ Ill. von Antiocheia an 
seine Stadt über seine Ernennung’, BZ 38 (1938) 111-18. 

23 Kolbaba, ‘Closing of the churches’, 41-2. 

24 See W. Holtzmann, ‘Die Unionsverhandlungen zwischen Kaiser Alexios I. und Papst Urban Il. im Jahre 
1089’, BZ 28 (1928) 38-67. 

25 Holtzmann, ‘Unionsverhandlungen’, 62-4. 

26 Kolbaba, ‘Closing of the churches’, 41, with n. 11. 

27 See Bayer, Spaltung der Christenheit, 113-16. 
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are therefore substantial reasons to suggest that the 1089 charges were probably based on 
garbled accounts (although this still does not mean that they necessarily were). The docu- 
ments of the 1050s, however, are much more substantial, and both parties had such a 
degree of cultural and diplomatic involvement in southern Italy that there is likely to have 
been considerable opportunity for gathering and exchange of information. 

The above comments do not prove that the charges of Greek closure of Latin churches 
in the early 1050s are accurate. It is still perfectly reasonable to question the reliability 
of the information contained in the texts. However, the arguments given by Smith and 
accepted by Kolbaba are also not conclusive. Kolbaba in fact herself acknowledges this 
twice in her article”. The difference between Kolbaba’s approach and the one taken here 
is that, while Kolbaba admits doubt but repeats Smith's argument approvingly, the 
argument here admits doubt but insists that outright declarations that the churches were 
not closed are themselves far from well-substantiated. 

One final point is worth making before proceeding to examine the second of the 
issues by Kolbaba. If churches were closed, how should this be understood? As a system- 
atic campaign conducted by the patriarch, or as something more piecemeal? Consideration 
of this question might go some way to explaining the difficulties presented by the sources. 
If Keroularios did undertake a systematic, widespread campaign, one might perhaps 
expect more reference to it in a wider range of sources. However, what if only a few 
churches were affected, perhaps only in episodes of particular heightened tension, perhaps 
as individual instances of deliberate provocation? The reports could still have reached the 
west, and quite justifiably elicited angry response. For there to be substance to western 
accusations does not require Keroularios to have closed a huge number of Latin churches 
for an extended period of time: the closure perhaps even of just one for a short time could, 
depending on circumstances, have been provocation enough. 


b. Rebaptism 


The final point regarding the closure of churches marks a very suitable transition to the 
second of the two issues covered in Kolbaba's article: rebaptism. As already noted, Kolbaba 
asserts that ‘rebaptism of Latin Christians was not the policy of the Constantinopolitan 
church at any point in the Middle Ages'.? The point to be made here is this: that there 
may well often have been a wide gap between the ‘policy of the Constantinopolitan church’ 
and what actually happened. Or, in Kolbaba's own words, ‘We must not ... mistake 
the official opinion of the Constantinopolitan Church for the only opinion, be it on the 
baptism of Latins or any other matter'.? That theory and practice may have often 
diverged considerably in fact, emerges strongly from Kolbaba's article. 


28 Kolbaba, ‘Closing of the churches’, 39 and 40. 
29 Kolbaba, ‘Closing of the churches’, 39. 
30 Kolbaba, ‘Closing of the churches’, 48. 
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However, Kolbaba opens with strong claims to the contrary. She gives four reasons 
for doubting claims that Greek rebaptised Latins: that it was canonically unacceptable; 
that the reports of rebaptism are all of Latin origin; that even Latin writers reflect differ- 
ences of opinion; and that ‘credible Greek sources’ attest that the Byzantines conformed 
to their own canons. Kolbaba emphasises first the canonical issue: rebaptism was unca- 
nonical, in both east and west, and could only be applied in the case of heretics. 
‘Therefore, if the Greeks were rebaptizing Latins in the Middle Ages, they were either 
transgressing the ecumenical canons which were fundamental to both churches, or they 
believed that Latins were heretics. ... In fact, however, neither conclusion is tenable, for 
this particular Latin accusation is untrue’.*! 

Evidence is brought in support. Humbert is cited again, his evidence cursorily 
dismissed. Kolbaba then cites Odo of Deuil, who in the twelfth century accused Greeks 
of rebaptising Latins who wanted to marry Greeks, and gives some brief notes on other 
instances. These cases are, for Kolbaba, undermined by their Latin provenance, and 
because 'every one ... comes from a polemical context .... In many cases ... these 
calumnies are also hearsay. I know of no Latin writer who claims to have witnessed such 
a rebaptism itself.” 

Kolbaba contrasts the passage from Odo of Deuil with a passage from Anselm of 
Havelberg, concerning a discussion held in Constantinople in 1136. The discussion touched 
upon the question of what Greeks required of Latins preparing to marry Greeks. Anselm's 
interlocutor, Niketas, denied that rebaptism was required: this would be heretical; all that 
was required was chrismation, ‘because we do not know whether they have previously 
received the sacrament of unction'. But interestingly, Niketas also adds a further point: 
while denying rebaptism, he is quite clear not only that ‘conditional chrismation’ was 
practiced, but conditional baptism — baptism ‘in case’ there had been no previous valid 
baptism.? 

Kolbaba then looks briefly the twelfth century case of the ‘conversion’ to Orthodoxy 
of Bertha of Sulzbach, who married Manuel I Komnenos. She points out that Latin clerics 
were present at the marriage ceremonies, and could not possibly have allowed rebaptism 
— or even conditional chrismation, since the clerics could attest that Bertha had 
previously received it. Therefore the rituals must have been of a different nature.** 

After this, things become increasingly cloudy in Kolbaba's article. She cites first a 
thirteenth-century Greek cleric as specifically admitting the validity of Latin baptism. But 
then she describes how when, in the second half of the twelfth century, Hugo Eteriano 
asked Manuel I to tell his clergy not to rebaptise Latin converts, Manuel complied. Kolbaba 
suggests that ‘it is possible that the reason the emperor could please Hugo on this point 
was that [they] were wrong and the clergy were not rebaptising Latins in the first place’. 


31 Kolbaba, ‘Closing of the churches’, 42. 
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33 Kolbaba, ‘Closing of the churches’, 43-5. 
34 Kolbaba, ‘Closing of the churches’, 45-6. 
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However, no evidence is given; and the more obvious interpretation is that abuses were 
indeed taking place. Kolbaba then tries to shore up her case with a passage from Eusta- 
thios of Thessalonike, suggesting acceptance of the validity of Latin baptism, but by this 
point in her presentation it is becoming increasingly difficult to regard this approach as 
necessarily more representative than the negative response, or necessarily unqualified. A 
quotation from Balsamon follows; he states that ‘all those who are baptised in one 
immersion must be baptised again’. Kolbaba comments: ‘Given the contemporary texts 
that connect one immersion to the Latins, ... Balsamon may have had westerners in 
mind when he wrote this'.? So even a prominent canonist could stray in the direction of 
rebaptism of Latins. And finally Kolbaba cites a mid-13th century text which describes 
how Greeks insisted on their Latin associates being rebaptised and arranged secretly for 
children of mixed marriages to be baptised by Orthodox priests even if préviously baptised 
. by Latins.” 

In fact, Kolbaba concludes by making it clear that her initial declarations about the 
inaccuracy of Latin claims break down. ‘In the end, Latin complaints about Greek rebap- 
tism should perhaps not be summarily dismissed as mere calumny, for they contain a grain 
of truth: the vast majority of Greek churchmen considered some Latin rituals defective, 
and some included Latin baptism in that category". And again: ‘we are dealing here ... 
with two issues: a profoundly divided Byzantine populace and a gap between the norms 
enjoined by the ecclesiastical hierarchy and the practices of some of the clergy'. Finally, 
having commented, as mentioned earlier, that the ‘official opinion of the Constantinop- 
olitan church’ should not be regarded as the only opinion, Kolbaba goes on to assert that 
*We can, nevertheless, note the history of that official position and carefully delineate its 
chronology’. So Kolbaba tempers her early assertions: her examples and concluding 
statements show clearly that the Byzantine response to the issue was varied. What remains 
is a far less controversial, more specific conclusion: that the negative stance on Latin 
baptism was not declared official until the 18th century. This is important; but it 
cannot be used as proof regarding the nature of the complex and varied historical 
developments. 

Indeed, the section of Kolbaba's article on rebaptism is particularly useful because it 
can be used to illustrate how complex the issue is, and some of the reasons why it is so 
complex. For example, she speaks of the ‘gap between the norms enjoined by the ecclesi- 
astical hierarchy and the practices of some of the clergy’: are the clergy not part of the 
*ecclesiastical hierarchy', their deviations therefore part of how the hierarchy functioned? 
Moreover, the citations from Theophylact, Niketas and Balsamon demonstrate that the 
idea that the upper echelons were united in canonical conformity and therefore regarded 


35 Keroularios' list of anti-Latin accusations mentions baptism by single immersion. Will, Acta et scripta, 182, 
col. A, Il. 9-12. 

36 Kolbaba, ‘Closing of the churches’, 47-8. 

37 Kolbaba, ‘Closing of the churches’, 47. 

38 Kolbaba, ‘Closing of the churches’, 48. 
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Latin baptism as valid, while any deviations occurred at a lower and less educated level, 
does not hold water: Theophylact and Niketas were both archbishops, Balsamon patriarch 
of Antioch and a distinguished canonist — but their estimation of Latin baptism was not 
uniform, and certainly not uniformly positive. 

Kolbaba's use of Anselm of Havelberg can also be used to illustrate the problems 
inherent in tracing the historical development of the issue. Niketas allows for both 
conditional chrismation and conditional baptism. But how would this have appeared to 
those around, Catholic and Orthodox? It would not take much for a western witness to 
misunderstand the context and report conditional baptism as rebaptism. Therefore any 
historical report of rebaptism must be carefully scrutinised, as Kolbaba herself would 
insist, because it may not indicate rebaptism. But equally, this does not mean that any 
such report should automatically be read as conditional baptism. Above all, a strict 
Orthodox canonist convinced that western baptism was invalid would be perfectly 
canonically consistent in baptising a ‘baptised’ Catholic because the case could not 
possibly be regarded as ‘rebaptism’. 

A third example of the kind of difficulty encountered in looking at the history of the 
issue is of a slightly different nature. Kolbaba’s comment that we can ‘note the history of 
that official position [ie of the Constantinopolitan church] and carefully delineate its 
chronology’ raises the problem of the different historical paths taken by Catholic and 
Orthodox churches. Orthodoxy has never developed the same system for doctrinal defini- 
tion, or the same internal cohesion, as is at least theoretically found within Catholicism, 
despite occasional attempts to do so: even if the official position of the Constantinopolitan 
church could be traced historically through the Middle Ages, which is doubtful, it would 
not have universal application, since the Constantinopolitan patriarchate did not have the 
same role as the Curia. 

When we look more specific elements of Kolbaba’s argument we see that she at times 
makes judgements similar to those used in her argument concerning the closure of the 
churches and which therefore present similar difficulties. She easily dismisses Latin sources 
as ‘biased’: the twelfth- and thirteenth-century sources describing rebaptism are treated 
sceptically because ‘every one of these references comes from a polemical source’. But such 
criticism may be applied in the opposite direction: Niketas of Nicomedia, for example, 
can also be regarded as ‘biased’ — in part biased towards taking a conciliatory stance, but 
also biased towards presenting the Orthodox in a positive light. Would he, even if aware 
of uncanonical behaviour amongst the Orthodox, have told Anselm of Havelberg of it? 
The fact that he gave a canonically unexceptionable answer does not prove that everyone 
behaved equally unexceptionably. Similar problems apply to Kolbaba’s assertion that she 
knows of ‘no Latin writer who claims to have witnessed such a rebaptism himself’. If such 
ceremonies did take place, they would have been knowingly uncanonical or undertaken 
with hostility to the Latins. Who would then have invited a Latin? And what Latin would 
have attended? And if a Latin had attended, would he have been likely to write about 
it? 
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A similarity with Smith's approach to Keroularios (ie, his assumption that 
Keroularios could not have closed Latin churches because this would have ‘violated ... 
traditional ecclesiastical courtesy ...') can be seen, moreover, in Kolbaba's idea that 
Latin accusations that Greeks rebaptised Latins could not be true because the Byzantines 
would not have contravened their own canons. This requires a very positive view of 
Byzantine ecclesiastical organisation, education and motivation. Is this view justified? 
In the case of Keroularios, uncanonical behaviour and ignorance, perhaps wilful, of 
Byzantine traditions, is not difficult to believe: Peter of Antioch clearly regarded it as 
possible, since he directly contradicted Keroularios regarding church history and 
customs.? Canonical tradition is complex, and its application can vary greatly; references 
to misapplication of canonical tradition and internal disagreement over its application can 
certainly be found from eleventh century Byzantium. The argument based on Byzantine 
canonical purity is shaky in the extreme; the necessity for caution should be clear. 

Kolbaba's discussion of the issue of ‘rebaptism’ seems to be struggling to find a 
balance between the disparities present in the minutiae of the sources and a concern to 
develop broadly applicable theoretical conclusions. The desire for such conclusions stems, 
it would seem, from a constructive concern to find ways of relating historical develop- 
ments to broader, and current, debate. However, the historical minutiae must be taken 
fully into account; otherwise the theoretical conclusions become detached and are easily 
undermined. What must be realised is that Kolbaba's article, despite appearances, is far 
from simple: it places such demands on the reader's discernment that it should be 
regarded more as a starting-point for further discussion, rather than as conclusive in 
itself. 


Change of perspective? 


Kolbaba writes that her conclusions ‘change our perspective’. But what — if correct — 
would they ‘change our perspective’ on, and how? Kolbaba’s article has to do with more 
than the events of 1054; she is concerned with the general lines of development of anti- 
Byzantine attitudes in the west, and their converse in the east. Her article approaches this 
by taking two themes arising from 1054 and expanding upon them. However, there is a 
danger that a reader might take her account to be more comprehensive than it is, and that 
her ‘change of perspective’ might be taken to indicate that there were no real grounds 
for the west to regard the behaviour of the Byzantine patriarchate in the 1050s as confron- 
tational, This irenic interpretation would indeed ‘change our perspective’ on 1054. 
Given that this present article is focused on 1054 itself, it is this specific idea, rather than 
Kolbaba's wider concerns, which will now be discussed. Even if Kolbaba and Smith are 
correct to deny that Keroularios closed churches and that Latins were rebaptised, what 
impact does this have on reconstruction of events more generally? 


39 See Will, Acta et scripta, 190-3. 
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The irenic interpretation of Constantinople's dealings with the Latin church in the 
early 1050s is to be found in both Smith and Petrucci; but it will be discussed here 
principally with reference to Smith. Smith, like Kolbaba, takes a thematic approach, 
concentrating on the question of ‘azymes’ as central to the controversy. This emphasis 
is perfectly reasonable, given the role played by the issue in exchanges between east and 
west. However, this does not make Smith's work a comprehensive guide to 1054. It is 
primarily the work of a theologian with ecumenical leanings, rather than a historian; and 
its selection of evidence, and lines of inquiry, reflect this. 

The problems inherent in Smith's approach can be seen in his treatment of Kerou- 
larios. One of his main preoccupations is to demonstrate that Keroularios did not ‘initiate’ 
the azyme controversy.*' In some senses, he has good reasons for saying this: differences 
in Eucharistic practice had long existed,” the incorporation of the ‘azymite’ Armenians 
into the empire in the 1040s had made the issue more immediate for the Byzantines,” 
and the main extant polemical texts on the subject for the period were composed not by 
Keroularios, but by Niketas Stethatos and Leo of Ochrid.“ All this suggests that the issue 
probably had an effect on and provoked response from Byzantine church and society quite 
widely. There is no need to regard Keroularios as having invented or even necessarily 
initially stirred up the controversy. On the other hand, Keroularios was patriarch from 
1043, therefore throughout the decade prior to 1054. His role was therefore necessarily 
important to the development of the polemic, even if he did not provide the initial 
impetus. 


40 That is, the issue of whether leavened or unleavened bread (azymes) should be used for the Eucharist. The 
Latins used unleavened bread (but generally accepted that leaven was also valid), while influential circles in 
the east were seeking to impose universal use of leaven. This was not just an east-west issue, since groups in 
the east, most notably the Armenians (see below), also used unleavened bread. The exchange of letters between 
Keroularios and Peter of Antioch hints at considerable diversity: Keroularios regarded Peter of Antioch as a 
sound 'anti-azymite', and asked Peter to inquire into practices in Alexandria and Jerusalem, where, according 
to Keroularios, the patriarchs not only tolerated azymite practices but also participated in them themselves. 
Will, Acta et scripta, 179. 

41 See esp. Smith, And Taking Bread, 40. 

42 Although the exact details are far from clear. See G. Avvakumov, Die Entstebung des Unionsgedankens. 
Die lateinische Theologie des Hochmittelalters in der Auseinandersetzung mit dem Ritus der Ostkirche (Munich 
2002) 46-49. 

43 See Avvakumov, Entstehung des Unionsgedankens, 83-5, which points particularly to the necessity for 
further research. Above all, when Byzantine anti-Armenian polemic developed is not clear. Smith develops a 
thesis that the Armenian side of the dispute was established well before the controversy with the Latins, and 
that the Greek polemicists of 1054 were drawing on already-assembled material (Smith, And Taking Bread, 
passim). This may be true, but it is not strongly supported as presented: the collections Smith considers early 
are generally regarded as later compilations. See Avvakumov’s catalogue of anti-azyme polemics from the 
11-13" centuries, Entstehung des Unionsgedankens, 91-103. 

44 In Niketas' case, various versions of similar texts are known; two are published together as the ‘Dialexis’ 
and ‘Antidialogue’, in Michel, Humbert und Keroullarios, Il, 298-342. For Leo of Ochrid, the central text is 
his letter to John of Trani (see below), but two other letters are also known. The attribution of the third letter 
is debated. See Avvakumov, Entstebung des Unionsgedankens, 97. 
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Moreover, this productive broadening of the question is not Smith’s motivation. 
Rather, his concern is to develop a corrective to what he calls ‘a long tradition of inter- 
pretation that represented the eleventh-century excommunications as the product of one 
man's [ie Keroularios’] malevolence’. Although he denies championing Keroularios, he 
tends to give him the benefit of the doubt. He accepts that Keroularios believed that the 
papal ambassadors of 1054 were impostors.* He argues that Keroularios was ‘unaware 
[in 1054] of having done anything intentionally to disrupt relations with Rome’.*” He 
defends Keroularios against contemporary accusations of worldliness, ambition and igno- 
rance of theological and ecclesiastical affairs. And above all, in evaluating Keroularios’ 
behaviour, he emphasises the importance of the letter of 1053 from Leo of Ochrid to John 
of Trani, in which Latin azymite practices are denounced and the west called upon to 
change its ways.” Smith denies outright Keroularios’ involvement in its composition: ‘if 
the Greek attribution of this letter is the proper one [ie attribution to Leo of Ohrid alone; 
the Latin version attributes it to Leo and Keroularios],? then none of the extant Orthodox 
critiques of the Latin azyme was composed in Cerularius’ name. And so the traditional 
view that Cerularius was uniquely responsible for the eleventh century conflict would have 
to depend on the testimony of others.'?! 

The problem with Smith's treatment of Keroularios is that, despite protestations to 
the contrary, his ‘corrective’ is accompanied by an idea that this requires defence of 
Keroularios against all accusations of confrontational behaviour; and this, when combined 
with Smith's other preoccupations (especially his prioritising of theological texts) leads to 
a rather skewed presentation. This is most evident in the emphasis he gives to the letter 
of Leo of Ochrid. The letter is clearly of great importance; but, regardless of whether 
Keroularios had any influence in its composition, it is neither the sole nor the most 
important testimony to Keroularios' behaviour before 1054.? There is considerable evi- 
dence of other kinds which indicates that Keroularios pursued an active policy consistent 
with the contents of the letter; but Smith denies or ignores this evidence. 

The issue, then, which gives the impetus for the closing section of this article is this: 
Smith's ‘corrective’ is skewed and, given the dearth of English-language scholarship 
capable of placing his ideas in some kind of perspective, itself needs a ‘corrective’. 
Clearly, a fully comprehensive response cannot be given here. However, within the limits 
of this article it is possible to draw particular attention to two further pieces of evidence 
concerning the behaviour of the patriarchate towards the west — one a ‘Latin accusation’, 


45 Smith, And Taking Bread, 108. 

46 Smith, And Taking Bread, 86f, 121-4. See also above, note 22. 

47 Smith, And Taking Bread, 86. 

48 Smith, And Taking Bread, 39-45. 

49 Text in Will, Acta et scripta, 51-64. 

50 On this, see esp. Petrucci, ‘Rapporti’, 751-9. 

51 Smith, And Taking Bread, 54. 

52 A point made most forcefully by Avvakumov, Entstehung des Unionsgedankens, 68-74. 
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one emphatically not — to be found in the 1054 documents, and which point towards a 
rather different interpretation of the situation. 


Further evidence for Keroularios’ behaviour 


The first of these, the ‘Latin accusation’, comes from the Excommunication of 16 July 
1054: a certain Constantine, sakellarios to Michael Keroularios, is condemned for having 
‘trampled upon the Latin sacrifice’. 

The second piece of evidence, which is not a ‘Latin accusation’, comes from one of 
Keroularios’ letters to Peter of Antioch. In putting to Peter his version of the run-up to 
the arrival of the legates in 1054, their connections with Argyros and false credentials, 
and their behaviour upon arrival in Constantinople, Keroularios says that Argyros had 
tampered with the legates’ letters and that they were ‘full of deceit and subtlety’. In them, 
he says, he found repeated exactly what Argyros had said to Keroularios many times when 
he was in Constantinople, particularly on the subject of the azymes; and because of this 
he, Keroularios, had repeatedly refused Argyros communion. 

What is to be made of these two pieces of evidence? The first comes from a source 
which, according to Kolbaba's criteria, should be treated with great circumspection: it is 
Latin, it has traditionally been attributed to Humbert, it is clearly polemical, and it con- 
tains other allegations which strain credulity. However, many of the other accusations 
in the Excommunication can be regarded as a matter of interpretation rather than neces- 
sarily as ‘factual’ inaccuracy, so dismissing the accusation against Konstantinos. merely on 
this basis is inadequate." Moreover, there is no sense that the accusation is based on 
hearsay. On the positive side, the individual accused is given a name, a rank, and a 
specific (close) relationship to Keroularios: this detail argues for authenticity. The charge 
is not refuted in any known texts — although this is of course far from constituting 
conclusive proof. Finally, however, the importance of the charge should be emphasised: 
given the central theological importance of the Eucharist, this is one of the most damning 
possible accusations — and the Excommunication connects it with one of Keroularios' 
closest associates. 


53 'sacellarius ipsius Michaélis, Constantinus, qui Latinorum sacrificium profanis conculcavit pedibus’. Will, 
Acta et scripta, 154, col. B, ll. 11-13. 

54 Will, Acta et scripta, 172-84. 

55 Will, Acta et scripta, 177, col. A, ll. 29-35. 

56 For example, Keroularios and his associates are accused of ‘castrating their guests and making them priests 
or even bishops, like the Valesians'. Will, Acta et scripta, 153, col. B, l. 4-6. 

57 Runciman is particularly dismissive of the charges made in the Excommunication (S. Runciman, The 
Eastern Schism [Oxford 1955] 48). However, the extended body of documentation from the controversies often 
sheds much light upon the way in which the specific charges in the Excommunication should be read. 
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The second case is also extremely striking: not only does it record a similar 
denunciation of Latin rites, but it does so ‘from the horse’s mouth’. This is not hearsay: 
Keroularios himself describes how he repeatedly refused communion to a Latin because 
that Latin was an ‘azymite’. This passage can be seen as additional, if circumstantial, 
support for the first accusation: there is a consistency between Keroularios’ account and 
the charge made against Constantine, since the two incidents reflect a common conviction 
that ‘azymite’ Eucharist is invalid. If Argyros, who accepted their use, was thereby 
excommunicate, for the sakellarios Constantine to trample the Latin ‘azymes’ was not 
sacrilegious, since ‘azymite’ Eucharist was no true Eucharist. 

What these two passages indicate, therefore, is that there were incidents before 1054 
in which Keroularios, and one of his close associates, acted in a way that condemned and 
rejected Roman Eucharistic practice. This is a rather different picture of Keroularios’ 
. behaviour to that presented by Smith and Petrucci and, to a lesser extent, Kolbaba. But 
do these incidents really constitute a clear affront to Rome? Or should they be read in a 
less confrontational way? 

Smith favours a non-confrontational interpretation, insofar as he addresses the 
problem. He does not mention Constantine, but he does discuss the case of Argyros. 
Characteristically, he plays it down. Keroularios ‘does not claim to have initiated a 
general campaign against the Latin ecclesiastical traditions at this time’. The excommuni- 
cation of Argyros was a very particular case: Smith considers it as from Keroularios’ point 
of view simply ‘the disciplining of a Byzantine official who insisted on living outside 
the Orthodox tradition’, and that Keroularios was ‘sure that Argyrus’ championship of 
unleavened bread was unique’. Smith does also admit that Argyros would have seen it 
as an affront and that it might well have affected his reading of future events.” But his 
overall evaluation is that it was not intended to have further consequences: Keroularios, 
blissfully ignorant of western practices, had no inkling that his actions could be 
interpreted as an attack on Rome itself. 

Before discussing whether or not Keroularios was aware that his condemnation of 
‘azymes’ conflicted with authentic Roman practice, it should be emphasised that the 
actions described in the two sources would have been both hard-hitting and highly public. 
Denial of communion and desecration of the Eucharist are among the most potent ways 
of expressing rejection of another church. Such actions, moreover, would not and could 
not have been kept secret: both were inevitably public acts. In addition, the protagonists 
were prominent figures: the patriarch, one of the patriarch’s closest associates, and 
Argyros. This suggests that the attack was calculated, designed to demonstrate publicly, 
forcefully, the patriarch's rejection of ‘azymes’. All this points to some kind of ‘official 
campaign'. 


58 This point is central to the arguments of Leo of Ochrid and Niketas Stethatos. 
59 Smith, And Taking Bread, 121-2. 
60 Smith, And Taking Bread, 122-3. 
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But was this ‘official campaign’ ‘a general campaign against the Latin ecclesiastical 
traditions at this time', in Smith's words? Could Keroularios have been unaware that his 
‘campaign’ could be read as a direct attack on Rome? Scarcely. Argyros’ testimony regard- 
ing the use of ‘azymes’ would have been backed up by the testimony of other Latins in 
Constantinople. Leo of Ochrid evidently knew of the prevalence of ‘azymes’ in the west 
when he wrote to John of Trani in 1053, and Niketas Stethatos presents his ‘Dialexis’ as 
representing the answers given to frequent questioning at home about the ‘azymes’.°! 
Could Keroularios have been less well-informed? Keroularios wrote in 1054 about 
‘azymite’ practices in the sees of Alexandria and Jerusalem; is it likely that he was unaware 
of conditions in Rome? It seems unlikely, even in the absence of further evidence, that 
Keroularios could have been as ignorant of the implications of his campaign as Smith 
would have us believe. 

As it happens, however, Keroularios himself provides a clear indication that he knew 
that ‘azymes’ were a Roman tradition. This evidence comes from his first letter to Peter 
of Antioch:9 mentioning Peter's letter to Dominic of Grado, Keroularios comments that 
it included much concerning the azymes, but omitted many other much worse errors of 
the Romans. There follows a list of such ‘errors’. Evidently, therefore, Keroularios 
regarded ‘azymes’ as a ‘Roman’ error. Yet in this same letter he cites the similarity 
between Argyros' azymite ideas and the contents of the letters delivered by the papal 
ambassadors in 1054 as an indication that the embassy was not genuine. So Keroularios 
condemns the use of azymes as a ‘Roman error’, while apparently regarding it as proof of 
*non-Roman' intrigue. This is a glaring inconsistency. It could be argued that Keroularios 
perhaps did not have accurate information about Roman practices when originally dealing 
with Argyros; but this would not justify refusing to acknowledge the legates’ credentials 
in 1054, since by then he clearly was aware of Roman practices. Smith's argument for 
Keroularios’ ‘innocent ignorance’ falls down on this point, if no other: Keroularios was 
undoubtedly aware of the anti-Roman implications of his anti-azymite campaign. 


Further comments 


As was seen at the beginning of this article, the idea that Rome in 1054 was responding 
to confrontational behaviour from Constantinople is a basic assumption for many 
scholars. This does not, of course, necessarily make Rome simply the injured party, 


61 Michel, Humbert und Keroullarios, Ul, 322, ll. 16—20. 

62 See above, note 40. 

63 Will, Acta et scripta, 172—84. 

64 Will, Acta et scripta, 208—228, 

65 dev Popomov ogoAuátov: Will, Acta et scripta, 179, col. A, ll. 24-7. 
66 Will, Acta et scripta, 179-83. 

67 Will, Acta et scripta, 177, col. A, ll. 22-178, col. A, 1. 8. 
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particularly as the controversy developed; but it might help explain why Rome responded 
so violently to the approach taken by Keroularios. This article has established that it is 
reasonable to view Keroularios’ behaviour as deliberately provocative. There still remain 
many questions, particularly with regard to Keroularios’ motivation, methods and expec- 
tations. The limitations of this article make it impossible to cover these questions in any 
depth but a few suggestions can be made. 

One such point is reiteration of another factor which has also seemed quite obvious 
to most scholars, but which is notably avoided in Smith's account (or at least avoided as 
a causal factor): the political aspect. Contemporary accounts present Keroularios as a 
political creature. His entry into religious life was connected with a failed political coup 
and his elevation to the patriarchate in 1043 came through his connections with the 
new emperor Constantine Monomachos, with whom he had earlier colluded. After 1054, 
landmarks in Keroularios' career include further highly political activity, leading eventu- 
ally to his arrest. He died while awaiting trial in early 1059.5 These, moreover, are 
just the landmarks: considerable detail could be added, particularly with regard to how 
Keroularios’ contemporaries interpreted his ambitions and character.” 

Areas traditionally discussed in evaluation of Keroularios’ behaviour — areas in which 
the Constantinopolitan patriarchate could hope to expand its influence — must therefore 
retain importance. These include: Byzantine-papal relations; relations between patriarchal 
sees; the relationship between Constantinople’s political position and its ecclesiastical 
claims; and above all the complex of political and ecclesiastical interests at play in south- 
ern Italy.” To these can, perhaps, be added more human terms: questions relating to 
culture, class, education, cult, ethnicity — how might such factors have influenced or 
governed Keroularios’ behaviour? This is not to downplay the importance of theological 
discourse; but given that any dealings between Constantinople and the west were neces- 
sarily highly politically charged, to read them without giving consideration to the political 
elements is wholly inadequate. 

So consideration must be given to a range of possible motivations. But what of 
Keroularios’ methodology and expectations? This can be connected with another aspect 
of the pro-Keroularios ‘corrective’, which argues against characterisation of Keroularios 
as the inveterate ecclesiastical hater of Rome, hell-bent on provoking schism, to the exclu- 
sion of all other concerns. Presumably, if Keroularios was as politically-orientated as has 


68 See Tinnefeld, *Michael I. Keroularios', passim. 

69 See, for example, references from Michael Psellos’ (Michael 61) writings to Keroularios for the years 1054 
onwards: ‘Michael 11’, Prosopography of the Byzantine World http://www.pbw.kcl.ac.uk 2006.2, accessed 
9 September 2009. Psellos’ comments need to be treated with circumspection, taking into account both literary 
genre and Psellos’ personal involvement in events; but they nevertheless illustrate the kind of controversy 
surrounding Keroularios. 

70 Something played down by Petrucci, who refuses to believe that Keroularios was motivated by concerns 
about the future of patriarchal authority in southern Italy in the event of a successful Byzantine-papal alliance 
against the Normans. Petrucci (1973) 767. On the situation in southern Italy, see A. Louth, Greek East and 
Latin West: The Church AD 681-1071 (New York 2007) 305-8. 
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been suggested, this view could not really be sustained: the extent to which he desired 
confrontation with Rome would most likely correspond to the extent to which such a 
confrontation would enhance and protect his position, rather than as an end in itself; and 
his concern with Rome would be balanced with the other areas important to Keroularios' 
position. 

The evidence indeed indicates a rather interesting subtlety in Keroularios’ behaviour 
vis-à-vis the west before 1054: he seems to have avoided, rather than deliberately 
provoked, direct confrontation with Rome. Certainly, he acted provocatively; equally cer- 
tainly, he was negatively disposed towards the west; and he apparently regarded relations 
with Rome as long broken, well before 1054, since Rome was excluded from the Constan- 
tinopolitan diptychs." But Keroularios' criticisms of Rome were sent to a fellow-Greek, 
not to a Latin protagonist. There is no extant source representing direct confrontational 
dealings between Keroularios and western counterparts before 1054. Keroularios’ other 
‘anti-azymite’/anti-western activities, moreover, all fall within the Byzantine, possibly even 
just the Constantinopolitan, sphere: closure of churches, arguments with individuals, 
denial of communion to ‘deviants’, contemptuous treatment of ‘azymes’. And when Rome 
sent official representatives to deal with the situation, Keroularios refused to acknowledge 
their credentials or have dealings with them. Keroularios was temperamentally and 
actively anti-western; but he seems to have tried to avoid official expression of this 
general disposition.” 

It is difficult to know how to interpret this avoidance of official confrontation. Did 
Keroularios perhaps regard direct confrontation of Rome as too ideologically charged to 
risk? In any canonical interpretation of the relative position of the patriarchates, Rome 
always had some precedence over Constantinople; while Keroularios could argue for 
precedence over the eastern patriarchates,? he could not justifiably apply this openly to 
Rome. Or was it — as seems more likely, given Keroularios’ stance on the schism with 
Rome - the opposite? Did Keroularios simply feel that Rome, no longer in communion, 
erroneous in beliefs and practices, and politically weakened, was marginal to his concerns 
and needed neither to be taken into account in pursuing his own (largely political) agendas 


71 Will, Acta et scripta, 178, col. A, l. 21-p. 179, col. A, l. 4. 

72 This might explain Keroularios’ comment to Peter of Antioch: would that it [the bull of Excommunication] 
had never reached him (Will, Acta et scripta, 186, col. A, l. 33-35): Keroularios’ comment may perhaps have 
been more than simply a pious exclamation, instead an expression of genuine annoyance at being forced to 
respond. I am grateful to Professor Michael Jeffreys for bringing this passage particularly to my attention. This 
reading might also shed some light on the letter of Leo of Ochrid itself. Keroularios himself denied outright 
writing any letter to the pope or any other western bishop (Acta et scripta, 179 ll. 27-33): perhaps the reaction 
it provoked in the west also interfered with his methods, and Keroularios’ protestations should be understood 
as either a) genuine or b) genuine irritation that a direct link had been made with his name. 

73 And does seem to have assumed he had the right to impose Constantinopolitan norms upon them: writing 
to Peter of Antioch about ‘azymite’ deviations in Jerusalem and Alexandria, he clearly considers he has the 
right to dictate to those sees. Sce Will, Acta et scripta, 188. 
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nor to be dealt with in official terms regarding those agendas. Probably both these 
extremes, as well as a range of intermediary possibilities, played a part in Keroularios’ 
behaviour: he would have had to take into consideration a number of interest groups. 
Whatever the case, it unlikely that Keroularios would have been operating with the 
kind of ecclesiological concepts — and therefore even the assumption that Rome had to be 
‘dealt with’ ecclesiologically in one way or another — which have often been applied, with 
hindsight, to the events of 1054. 

Moreover, Keroularios’ dismissive attitude towards Rome seems to have been well 
established prior to 1054. Although his anti-western comments to Peter of Antioch date 
to the year 1054, and could be seen as a response to provocation, the same cannot be said 
for the other evidence dealt with in this article, in particular his dealings with Argyros. 
Keroularios very clearly rejected ‘azymes’, and did so well before 1054. When it is under- 
stood that rejection of ‘azymes’ constitutes a profound rejection from communion of those 
who use them, it becomes perfectly credible that this might have gone along with closure 
of ‘azymite’ churches and rebaptism. Moreover, this approach is also evident in the writ- 
ings of both Leo of Ohrid and Niketas Stethatos: they are clear that 'azymite' communion 
is no true communion.” Quite when these writings were compiled is unclear; but 
they seem more likely to have been a coalescing of what appeared to their authors to be 
self-evident truth than to represent a particularly new departure. 

But as has been repeatedly stated, the discussion here can in no way claim to be a 
comprehensive account of 1054, merely an illustration of the some of the difficulties 
involved in dealing with the topic. A final point to make is of a rather different order to 
the rest of this article: it concerns the nature of the sources, and their potential scope. The 
sources relating to 1054 are extensive and varied, with much scope for editorial work, 
translation and commentary. The content of the texts, moreover, covers a great range of 
material: historical, political, cultural, ecclesiological, theological, ritual, geographical, 
personal, psychological .... This material could be a superb means of introducing 
students to a wide range of aspects of medieval history and culture, not to mention provid- 
ing stimulus for discussion of topics of concern even in the present day. There is also much 
scope for further scholarly work using the material: if taken beyond its traditional applica- 
tions (ie no longer read primarily for its ecclesiological content) it could yield plentiful and 
valuable results. 1054 may be a rather passé topic; but it has been unduly neglected, and 
the sources connected with it have much to offer medievalists. Perhaps it deserves more 
attention. 


74 See also J. H. Erickson, ‘Leavened and unleavened: some theological implications of the Schism of 1054’, 
St Vladimir's Theological Quarterly 14 (1970) 3-24. 
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The Parastaseis Syntomoi Chronikai is a dossier of materials composed throughout the 
eighth century by a variety of authors. These materials are unified by their concern with 
the statues of Constantinople and the prophecies they are understood to embody. The 
autbors are unified by their claim to descent from old Constantinopolitan families and 
their xenophobic opposition to arrivistes in the imperial service. Thus the Parastaseis 
asserts a form of knowledge unique to the well-born and essential to the management 
of the empire. It is an artefact of aristocratic particularism in reaction to the centralizing 
efforts of the eighth-century emperors. 


The Parastaseis Syntomoi Chronikai, or ‘Brief historical notes,’ a compilation of notices 
regarding the monuments of Constantinople, is a pivotal text in Byzantine cultural his- 
tory. It is a rare witness to secular literary activity in the eighth century, the first specimen 
of medieval Byzantine patriography, and a key source for the topography of Constanti- 
nople, the medieval reception of ancient statuary, and Byzantine attitudes towards 
astronomy and magic. Nevertheless, basic questions regarding the authorship and purpose 
of the texts contained in the Parastaseis remain either unanswered or controversial. The 
purpose of the present study is to consider the Parastaseis from the standpoint of the social 
history of the eighth century, in an attempt to clarify these questions. 

If, in the 1960s, it was still possible to view the Parastaseis as a work *on a very low 
intellectual level’, representing primarily ‘what the common man thought about ancient 
statues,’ a number of studies published since the early 1980s have significantly advanced 
our understanding of its social context and significance.! In 1984, Averil Cameron and 


I wish to thank John Haldon for his comments on an earlier version of this essay, and for encouraging me 
to pursue its topic. A condensed version of this argument was presented at the 34^ Annual Byzantine Studies 
Conference, New Brunswick, New Jersey. Completion of the article was facilitated by a research fellowship 
from the Center for Advanced Study in the Visual Arts at the National Gallery of Art, Washington. Elaine 
Beretz read through a late draft and made a number of useful suggestions. I am grateful to the two BMGS 
reviewers for their criticisms and suggestions. 

1 C. Mango,‘Antique statuary and the Byzantine beholder,’ DOP 17 (1963) 53—75, here at 60. 
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Judith Herrin published a translation of the Parastaseis, accompanied by an introduction 
and a commentary. Cameron and Herrin were the first to propose that the authors of the 
Parastaseis were members of the bureaucracy with access to the imperial court, a claim 
which has since been seconded by Ihor Sevéenko.? They recognized in the authors a group 
of contemporaries pursuing a common project, but were somewhat vague as to the nature 
of this project, suggesting at one point that it was ‘to record and above all expound the 
pagan statues for the benefit of the unwary,’ and speaking at another of ‘a sort of local 
history society.” 

Gilbert Dagron's monograph on the Byzantine patriographic corpus, likewise 
published in 1984, drew extensively on the Parastaseis, which he viewed as ‘le plus ancien 
et le plus authentique produit’ of the patriographic genre.! Dagron offered penetrating 
analyses of a number of major themes of patriographic literature. However, these accounts 
drew indiscriminately on both the eighth-century Parastaseis and the tenth-century Patria, 
and Dagron made no attempt to situate the Parastaseis within the social history of the 
eighth century. He understood patriography as an attempt to fill in the lacunae that 
resulted from a series of ruptures (e.g. between Rome and Constantinople, antiquity and 
Christianity), an attempt ‘a fournir l'explication d'un passé devenu opaque, qui a laissé 
des traces visibles.” 

Finally, Alexander Kazhdan advanced two major theses regarding the Parastaseis 
during the 1980s and 1990s. The first held that the Parastaseis was a ‘political pamphlet 
directed against the cult of Constantine I’ propagated by the Iconoclast emperors.‘ 
I address this thesis at some length below, and though I reach markedly different conclu- 
sions, I follow Kazhdan on the central importance of the figure of Constantine and the 
attribution of a ‘political’ charge to the text. Kazhdan's second contribution was to 
highlight the comic aspects of the text.’ 

In this study, I follow Cameron, Herrin, and Sevéenko in viewing the authors of the 
Parastaseis as members of the imperial bureaucracy, and further argue that these bureau- 
crats understand themselves as members of old Constantinopolitan families, who opposed 
‘new men’ in the imperial service. This hypothesis allows the Parastaseis to be situated 
more firmly within the social dynamics of the eighth century. According to the most recent 


2 Av. Cameron and J. Herrin (eds), Constantinople in the early eighth century: tbe Parastaseis Syntomoi 
Chronikai (Leiden 1984) 28; I. Ševčenko, ‘The search for the past in Byzantium around the year 800, DOP 46 
(1992) 279-93, here at 292. 

3 ‘Common project’: Cameron and Herrin, Constantinople, 11 and 14-16; ‘benefit of the unwary,’ 45; ‘local 
history society,’ 53. 

4 G. Dagron, Constantinople imaginaire: études sur le recueil des ‘Patria’ (Paris 1984) 31. 

5 Dagron, Constantinople, 59. 

6 ODB, s.v. ‘Parastaseis Syntomoi Chronikai’; cf. A. Kazhdan, “Constantin imaginaire": Byzantine legends of 
the ninth century about Constantine the Great,’ B 57 (1987) 196-250; A. Kazhdan, review of Cameron and 
Herrin, Constantinople, BZ 80 (1987) 400—403. 

7 A. Kazhdan, with L. F. Sherry and C. Angelidi, A history of Byzantine literature (650—850) (Athens 1999) 
308-13. 
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and comprehensive study of this subject, published by John Haldon, the period between 
650 and 750 was marked by a substantial increase in people with ‘foreign names’ at the 
highest levels of imperial service, which necessarily implies a reduction in the number of 
high offices held by members of the traditional elite. This phenomenon was tied to an 
imperial effort to develop a more fluid bureaucratic establishment in response to the 
political tumult of the seventh century, which required the cessation of traditional privi- 
leges and the propagation of increased insecurity among senior bureaucrats, who conse- 
quently became more dependent on continuing imperial favour than on kinship networks 
or other markers of social prestige. Nevertheless it is clear that members of old elite did 
survive these shifts, and continued to wield power into the second half of the eighth 
century. The Parastaseis, being marked by hostility to foreigners and arrivistes as well 
as to that emperor, Justinian II, who is most closely associated with the intentional 
disruption of traditional elite privileges, may be seen as a contemporary reaction to these 
changes on the part of those whom they most threatened, namely the members of the old 
elite Constantinopolitan families. 

This refined account of the social position of the authors allows, in turn, some preci- 
sions regarding their intent. By reading the Parastaseis together with the legendary Lives 
of Constantine, in particular the so-called ‘Guidi-Vita’ (BHG Nr. 364), it becomes clear 
that the authors viewed a number of Constantinopolitan monuments as records of proph- 
ecies regarding the future of the empire that had been granted to late Roman emperors, 
especially to Constantine. As knowledge of the existence of these monumental prophecies 
and of the proper technique for their decipherment relied on expertise transmitted orally 
among, families and peers, it was not available to arrivistes, but was rather the special 
preserve of old families. This particular claim to knowledge embodied in the Parastaseis, 
was, therefore, simultaneously an assertion of the indispensability of its authors, and may 
be seen as a particularizing reaction on the part of a self-defined aristocracy in reaction 
to the centralizing efforts of eighth-century emperors. 


Textual history and dating 


The Parastaseis is preserved in some 23 folios of a single manuscript, Par. Gr. 1336 
(11^ c.).? The text was most recently edited by Preger in 1901.'° Preger's edition was 


8 J. Haldon,‘The fate of the late Roman senatorial elite: extinction or transformation,’ in J. Haldon and L.I. 
Conrad, eds., The Byzantine and early Islamic Near East VI: Elites old and new in the Byzantine and early 
Islamic Near East (Princeton 2004) 179—234, esp. at 210—29. 

9 H. Omont, Inventaire sommaire des manuscrits grecs de la Bibliothèque Nationale, second partie (Paris 
1888) 16. 

10 Scriptores originum Constantinopolitanarum, ed. Th. Preger, I (Leipzig 1901) 19-73. This was 
Preger's second edition of the text: for the first, see Th. Preger, Beiträge zur Textgeschichte der Patria 
Konstantinoupoleos (Munich 1895). 
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reprinted, with a facing-page English translation and an extensive commentary, by Averil 
Cameron and Judith Herrin.!! My own citations of the Parastaseis follow this latter pub- 
lication, referring to Preger's chapter numbers. In general, I have followed the translation 
of Cameron and Herrin, but I have supplied the Greek when it has seemed necessary to 
clarify the meaning or to modify the translation." 

Although Par. Gr. 1336 is a unique witness, it stands in a complicated relationship 
with two other texts: the ‘Anonymous Treu, and the Patria. The ‘Anonymous Treu, for 
which our best witness is a tenth-century manuscript, includes a number of abbreviated 
extracts from the Parastaseis, often with commentary. The author of the Anonymous 
Treu clearly had access to a manuscript of the Parastaseis, which must therefore date to 
before the tenth century.? The second indirect witness for the Parastaseis is the Patria 
Konstantinoupoleos. This text, which was compiled ca. 995, is the most extensive middle 
Byzantine treatise on the antiquities of Constantinople. Its author, or authors, worked 
with manuscripts of both the Anonymous Treu and the Parastaseis. A significant portion 
of the Parastaseis that was not revised by the Anonymous Treu (Chapters 1-20) is copied 
nearly verbatim at the end of the Patria. These chapters of the Patria may be used to 
control the witness of Par. Gr. 1336 and to restore its lacunae.“ 

The textual history of the Parastaseis clearly. indicates that its contents were taken 
seriously by later Byzantine authors. Thus the Parastaseis stands at the origin of the 
patriographic project, which extended into the ‘Renaissance’ of the tenth century.? The 
date of the Parastaseis is therefore of great significance for the interpretation of Byzantine 
cultural history, and it is on this question that most recent studies of the text have focused. 
If the Anonymous Treu sets a tenth-century terminus ante quem, it has proven more dif- 
ficult to establish the terminus post quem. A consensus seems to be gathering, however, 
around 775, the beginning of the reign of Leo IV. This case relies on internal evidence 
presented by Kresten.!é A passage in Chapter 3 of the Parastaseis refers to the repair of 
the land walls of Constantinople ¿nù Aéovtog tot peyáñov kal evoeBotc; the repair is inde- 
pendently attributed by inscriptions to Leo III and Constantine V. Since a ‘Leo the Elder’ 
requires a ‘Leo the Younger,’ a terminus post quem of 775 is established (the crowning of 
Leo IV). The reference to Leo III as ‘pious,’ moreover, indicates a date before the ‘triumph 
of orthodoxy.’ Thus Kresten settles for a date of composition between 775 and 843 for 
the text's 'Auswertung im *Dossier'.' Since Kresten's argument depends on a single word, 


11 Cameron and Herrin, Constantinople. 

12 Transcription of proper names and technical terms has also been altered for the sake of consistency; the 
system employed by the ODB has been used throughout. 

13 Cameron and Herrin, Constantinople, 5. 

14 Cameron and Herrin, Constantinople, 5-8. 

15 For the Parastaseis as the first properly medieval patriographic text, see Dagron, Constantinople, 31; 
A. Berger, Untersuchungen zu den Patria Konstantinupoleos (=Poikila Byzantina 8) (Berlin 1988) 40. 

16 O. Kresten, ‘Leon HI. und die Landmauern von Konstantinopel. Zur Datierung von c. 3 der Parastaseis 
syntomoi chronikai,’ Römische Historiche Mitteilungen 36 (1994) 21-52. 
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it cannot be regarded as definitive, but it does converge with the more intuitive arguments 
of Berger and Ševčenko, who both opt for the last quarter of the eighth century.” 

Kresten's reference to an ‘Auswertung im ‘Dossier’, however, directs us to another 
important argument for the dating of the Parastaseis, that of Speck, who argued that the 
prototype for Par. Gr. 1336 was not a coherent text. It was rather a dossier comprising a 
number of disparate notes. The heterogeneous quality of the materials preserved in the 
Parastaseis is undeniable, and it is hard to argue with Speck's conclusion that we should 
no longer speak of a ‘date for the Parastaseis’ as such."* In particular, it is worth recalling 
that Cameron and Herrin had legitimate grounds for preferring an early eighth-century 
date. Evidence for an earlier date may be found in Chapter 37, which records very 
specific details about the relationship between Justinian II and the Khazars, and Chapter 
28, which describes an expedition by oi tod Bactdéws qo. The emperor in question is 
shortly thereafter identified as Philippikos.'? 

Thus it makes more sense to suggest a range of dates for the composition of indi- 
vidual sections of the Parastaseis. Chapters 1-26 form an identifiable unit, and, if Kresten’s 
arguments regarding Chapter 3 are to be accepted, should be dated to after 775. Likewise, 

-Chapters 27-28 and 37-43 are each identifiable units and, if the arguments of Cameron 
and Herrin are to be accepted, should be dated to the beginning or middle of the eighth 
century. It would be possible to extend this analysis, but the general picture is clear. The 
Parastaseis is a late eighth-century compilation of material dating from throughout that 
same century. This leads to a further conclusion: the Parastaseis is not the anomalous 
work of an eccentric author, but is rather the textual trace of an activity that was carried 
out by a number of people over the course of at least a century.” 


Structure and characteristics of the text 


The Parastaseis may be divided into several sections, some being marked off by headings, 
and others showing slight differences of emphasis in the presentation of their material?! 


17 Berger, Untersuchungen, 40—49; I. Sevéenko, ‘Search for the past,’ 290. 

18 P. Speck, ‘War Bronze ein knappes Metall? Die Legende von dem Stier auf dem Bus in den ‘Parastaseis’ 
42, Hellenika 39 (1988) 3-17, here at 6. 

19 Cameron and Herrin, Constantinople, 18-19, and 17: ‘a work of the first half — and mostly of the first 
quarter — of the eighth century.’ Restatement in Av. Cameron, ‘Byzantium and the past in the seventh century: 
the search for redefinition,’ in J. Fontaine and J.N. Hillgarth, eds., The seventh century: change and continuity 
(London 1992) 250-76; reprinted in Av. Cameron, Changing cultures in early Byzantium (Aldershot 1996) V, 
at 257 n. 18. 

20 Further opinions on the dating of the Parastaseis: Dagron, Constantinople, 29-48 (‘vers 750); Kazhdan, 
History, 312 (Iconoclast era); G. Millet, ‘Parastaseis syntomoi chronikai: essai sur le date, Bulletin de 
correspondance hellenique 70 (1946) 393—402 (ca. 742-46). 


21 Here I follow the discussion of Cameron and Herrin, Constantinople, 9-10, with differences noted. 
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Chapters 1-26 present accounts of various landmarks of Constantinople. These are 
arranged in no discernible order, and include more discussions of non-sculptural monu- 
ments (churches, walls, etc.) than does the remainder of the text. Chapters 27-28 tell the 
story of the chartoularios Himerios, killed by a falling statue, which is set in the reign of 
Philippikos Bardanes. Chapters 29—36 contain a ‘catalogue of women,’ which is primarily 
concerned with statues of empresses. Chapters 37-43 are labelled in Par. Gr. 1336 as Iep 
Beauátov; the first five contain numbered ‘spectacles’ (e.g., Béapa a^) and the final two 
follow thematically, with Chap 43 marked simply with the number C. These are among 
the most complicated and corrupt entries in the text, with a preference for large multi- 
figure groups of statuary and a particular concentration on the ability of statues to predict 
the future of the city. Chapters 44—44a are introduced as excerpts from the writings of 
‘Papias’; these are limited to descriptions of the statuary in the Augustaion. Chapters 
45—65 form a single unit.” They begin with accounts of the activities of certain emperors 
(45-51), culminating with the legend of Constantine's conquest of Byzantium (52-55) and 
accounts of the statues which Constantine set up at various points within the city (56—60), 
before concluding with the Hippodrome and an account of which of the statues there were 
erected by Constantine (61—64). The portion of this section which is specifically concerned 
with Constantine (52—64) appears to follow a temporal sequence which can be understood 
by comparison with the legendary Lives of Constantine, as will be argued at greater 
length below. Chapters 66-89, much like the first section, present brief descriptions of 
monuments in no apparent order. 

However heterogeneous they may be, all of the sections of the Parastaseis share one 
basic concern: to discuss the monuments, and above all the statues, of Constantinople. 
Following Preger's division of the text, and accepting the sections restored from the Patria, 
there are 95 chapters in the Parastaseis.? Of these all but ten include some discussion of 
statues.’ 

The standard technique for discussing a statue is iconographic, topographical, and 
historical. The subject of the statue is expressed in the genitive, its location in the dative, 
and its erection is often attributed to an emperor. The context is almost exclusively 
Constantinopolitan.? At least fifteen chapters describe statues that no longer stand; 
in these cases, the circumstances of their destruction or removal are usually described.” 
Fifteen chapters discuss statues in explicit relation to prophecy, portents, or astronomy, 
and are therefore concerned not simply with the past, but also with the future." 


22 The division made by Cameron and Herrin after 59 is reasonable, but ultimately obscures the logic of the 
work. 

23 1 through 89 plus 5a-d, 35a, and 44a. 

24 "The ten being 1, 2, 3, 9, 10, 24, 25, 55, 63, and 89. 

25 Two obvious exceptions are 48 (Caesarea) and 89 (Kranos). 

26 The chapters that clearly describe statues that no longer stand are 4, Sa, 5c, Sd, 6, 8, 13, 14, 22, 43, 44, 46, 
48, 57, and 73. There are also ambiguous cases, (e.g. 5 and 17). 

27 Chapters 5a, 5d, 8, 16, 20, 21, 28, 40, 41, 54, 57, 61, 64, 65, and 69. 
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The fundamental insight of the authors of the Parastaseis is physical: statues are 
erected at a certain time, and stand until some circumstance intervenes. Thus every statue 
is a repository of a small history. Indeed, statues are unusually resilient. In Chapter 6, a 
statue of a woman with two heads at the fort of Panormon is described; when the fort 
caught fire, the flames were consistently repelled from the tower bearing the statue, as if 
by some invisible force. In Chapter 28, the philosopher John has to bury a statue ‘because 
it was impossible to destroy it.’ Statues have seen a lot, and they are reluctant to let go. 
This insight partially explains the connection between statues and the future: a statue has 
stood for a long time before the patriographer encounters it, and is likely to stand for a 
lot longer yet. 

As most statues represent emperors, were erected by emperors, or both, the stories 
that they tell are primarily about the future of the imperial office. In Chapter 40, we read 
about an assemblage of sculptures installed near the Artopoleion by Constantine the 
Great.” The philosopher Galen was able to determine that this ‘recorded the stories of 
the emperors.' In Chapter 61, we encounter two statues of women giving birth to wild 
beasts: ‘One, Herodion made clear to me, reveals the story of the godless Justinian. The 
other, which is accompanied also by a boat, has not been fulfilled. 

The connection between statues, prophecy, and imperial history is rendered most 
vividly in Chapter 64, which relates the story of Theodosios II and the philosophers.? The 
emperor meets seven philosophers in the Hippodrome. Although their conversation is 
obscure in places, it is clear that the philosophers are attempting to determine the future 
of Constantinople through interpretations of the statues. What they learn is not always 
pleasing. The philosopher Nerouas detects ‘a bad sign for the queen’ of cities. His 
colleague Silvanos proclaims that ‘in these days (&xi tovtov), times will be barren.’ Karos 
is the most pessimistic: ‘All these things are bad in my opinion; I mean, if these statues 
tell the truth [...], why does Constantinople still stand?’ 

Theodosios' role in this conclave is primarily to provide historical information. 
Considering a statue with ‘zodiacal inscriptions,’ the philosopher Pelops asks, ‘Who posed 
this riddle? ‘Constantine,’ replies Theodosios.? Indeed, there is an implicit contrast 
throughout the text between the emperors of the past, and especially Constantine, who 
erected the statues that contain the prophecies, and the emperors of the present, who are 
merely the subjects of the (inevitably pessimistic) prophecies, which only philosophers can 
read. 


28 Usually taken to be the Anemodoulion: A. Berger, ‘Das chalkun tetrapylon und Parastaseis, Kapitel 57,’ 
BZ 90 (1997) 7-12. 

29 On the philosophers of patriography, see Dagron, Constantinople, 115-24. There is an interesting variance 
between Dagron, who sees these figures as fictional, and Cameron and Herrin, Constantinople, 13, who believe 
the authors count themselves among the philosophers. The latter approach is ultimately more productive, for 
even if some distinction is maintained, the philosophers nevertheless serve as ideal models for the authors (thus 
also Dagron, Constantinople, 124). 


30 The statue was located on or near the starting gates. 
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The only eighth-century emperor whom the authors of the Parastaseis openly scorn 
is Justinian II. In Chapter 61, a statue is said to have revealed ‘the story of the godless 
Justinian.’ The more elaborate Chapter 37 gives an insight into the source of this antipa- 
thy. This chapter served as one of Kazhdan’s primary examples of what he termed 
‘comic discourse’ in the Parastaseis. He described it as ‘entertaining novelette’ in which 
‘the accumulation of historical sounding names serves to enhance the grotesqueness of the 
scene.”*' In fact, the thrust of the joke may be identified with more precision. There is a 
statue of a knecling man in the Basilike: it represents Justinian ‘when he was tyrant of 
Constantinople for the second time, and next to him is his wife, the sister of Ivouzeros 
Gliavanos.' This marks the site where Tervel the Bulgar and Gliavanos the Khazar came 
to collect their tribute payments. 

There is no reason to think of an actual statue of Justinian here; the point is rather 
to ridicule him, and for this purpose any statue of a kneeling man would do.? The Basilike 
was an open portico bordering on the Augustaion, from which the equestrian column 
statue of Justinian I would have been visible.? According to two late accounts of this 
statue, Justinian faced three figures of ‘pagan’ kings offering tribute, which were placed 
on lower columns.** Mango has been inclined to see these statues as ‘part of the same 
triumphal ensemble’ as the column monument, and the kings as ‘those of the Persians, 
Vandals and Goths, respectively.?? Thus, in the description of the Parastaseis, we would 
have another account of imperial decline: the barbarians paid tribute to the first Justinian, 
but the second Justinian knelt before the tribute-collecting barbarians. 

The chapter continues by describing a statue of an elephant in the Basilike. This, we 
are told, commemorates an elephant who lived there. A silversmith who lived nearby 
threatened the elephant's keeper ‘because his house was being damaged, and he frequently 
vowed that he would kill the keeper if he did not keep the animal in check.' But the 
keeper could not control the elephant, so the silversmith killed him and fed him to the 
elephant; ‘but the animal, being wild (@t18é00v évtoc), killed him [the silversmith] too.’ 

The story of the elephant can be read as an allegory of the second reign of Justinian 
(and thus its statue as another prophecy). Here it may be noted that Theophanes employs 
the same word to describe Justinian’s notorious logothetes Theodotos (a&ti8acoc) as the 


31 Kazhdan, History, 311. 

32 Thus already R.H.W. Stichel, Die römische Kaiserstatue am Ausgang der Antike: Untersuchungen zum 
plastischen Kaiserportrát seit Valentinian 1. (Rome 1982) 26. 

33 See F.A. Bauer, Stadt, Platz, und Denkmal in der Spátantike (Mainz 1996) 148-67, on the Augustaion, and 
218-24, on the Basilike. 

34 G .P. Majeska, Russian travelers to Constantinople in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries (Washington, 
D. C. 1984) 136 (‘Russian anonymous’) and 184 (Zosima the Deacon), for the texts, and 240 for commen- 
tary. 

35 ‘Part of the same ensemble,’ in ODB, s.v. ‘Augustaion’; ‘Persians, Vandals, and Goths,’ in C. Mango, 
‘The columns of Justinian and his successors,’ in idem, Studies on Constantinople (Aldershot 1993) X, at 3. 
Procopius’ account of the monument may contain a literal description of the three shorter columns: Justinian 
£ykeAeórtai tols éxeivy Pappápois Kabfjo8a1 oíxot Kal pi] zpóco iévor. Procopii Caesariensis opera omni, ed. 
j. Haury, IV (Leipzig 1964) 18. 
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authors of the Parastaseis use to describe the wild elephant: this marks the unique 
occurrence of the adjective in both texts.* Justinian, having survived in exile through the 
hospitality of the Khazar khagan, retook Constantinople with an army of Bulgars and 
Slavs. Justinian is to be identified with the silversmith, who made common cause with the 
wild elephant (the barbarians) to destroy its keeper (the emperor of the Romans, Tiberios 
II Apsimar). But Justinian himself was unable to control his barbarian allies, and the 
Khazars helped the Chersonites to repel Justinian’s second naval expedition to the Crimea. 
This defeat, in turn, led to Justinian’s overthrow and death. Thus the silversmith, having 
allied himself with the elephant, was unable to control it, and was eaten in his turn." A 
similarly allegorical prophecy is found in Chapter 61, where the statue of a woman 'giving 
birth to wild beasts, and they devour men,’ is said to reveal the story of the ‘godless 
Justinian.” Here a beast, born of woman, turns on man, and once again we have the 
birth of a wild force that its progenitor cannot control. Both prophecies can be stated 
concisely: this is what happens when an emperor of the Romans makes common cause 
with barbarians. 

Insofar as the authors of the Parastaseis can be identified by rank (the primary source 
is Chapters 27-8, the story of the chartoularios Himerios), they occupy ‘the world of the 
high or middle echelons of the capitals bureaucracy.” Surviving evidence indicates that 
this level of society underwent a major demographic shift during the reign of Justinian II, 
with the older establishment increasingly giving way to ‘men from outside,’ many of them 


40 


with foreign names." I will address this phenomenon at greater length below. At present 


it is sufficient to remark that, if there is an aetiology of imperial decline in the Parastaseis, 
it may be characterized as xenophobic and conservative. It is therefore allied to the 


36 Theophanes, Chronographia, ed. C. de Boor (Leipzig 1883) 367. 

37 For a brief account of Justinian's second reign, see J. Haldon, Byzantium in the seventh century: the 
transformation of a culture, 2™ ed. (Cambridge 1997) 76-8. 

38 Of course this does not describe an actual monument of Justinian: Stichel, Kaiserstatue, 27 with n. 175. 
The statue will have originally represented Scylla: S. Bassett, The urban image of late antique Constantinople 
(Cambridge 2004) 227-30. 

39 Ševčenko, ‘Search for the past,’ 292; thus also Cameron and Herrin, Constantinople, 28. The authors of 
the Parastaseis rarely identify themselves, although the section from 29-36 is identified as the work of Theodore 
the anagnostes. The story of Himerios the chartoularios is also related by a Theodore (no office identified). In 
addition, Chapter 61 begins thus: ‘Philip the eparch confirmed many things for us,’ and Chapter 41 introduces 
us to the apparently contemporary Karakallos the praepositus, also identified as the source of the information 
relayed. There is furthermore a tendency to identify the ‘historical’ figures by their rank, and, more generally, 
an interest in administrative matters: Markellos the anagnostes (Chapter 1); Hilarion the praepositus (7); Galen 
the quaestor, Julian the eparch, and Serapion the bypatikos (11); Ardabourios the strategos (14); the soldiers 
of the eparch have jurisdiction over the Forum (17); Plato the koubikoularios (26); Julian the Pypatikos and 
Nouzametos the byparcbos (37); Galindouchios the doux (41); Valentinian the praepositus (42); the stratelates 
Demophilos (49); the eparch Olbianos and various spatharioi, koubikoularioi, and silentiarioi (56); Kallistratos 
the Pypatos (59); consuls used to receive their codicils in the forum (59); Philip the dunastes [?] (62); Narkissos 
the praepositus and an unnamed anagnostes (64); Philodoros the logistes (85). 

40 J. Haldon, ‘Fate,’ 211-16; Haldon, Byzantium, 169-71, and more generally, 387—99. 
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interests of the old senatorial class, in opposition to the newer, ‘foreign,’ elite. Within this 
context the preoccupation with the wisdom latent in the ancient statues of Constantinople 
makes perfect sense. A statue erected by Constantine is the natural ally of a family whose 
senatorial rank could be traced back to that same emperor.“ 

A strong family ideology is especially discernible in Chapter 24 of the Parastaseis. The 
text at the crucial point is confused, but the thrust is clear enough: 


Constantine the Great took much pleasure in the Great Strategion; so he actually 
deposited a lot of pagan coins in a pit there. We have not found this in written form, 
but have heard it from men who have had experience of a written record, that in this 
Strategion a lot of gold was also buried in a great pit. And I did not disbelieve this 
when I heard it, because [what] we and our fathers have handed down to us (öm [à] 
Ka fjueic Kal oi natépec Tiv £Eéookav Tjuiv) <is> for the most part unwritten, not 
written, as connoisseurs (oi quiopaeic) know. 


This reads like a familial isnad for an account of a particular deed of Constantine's, which 
is followed by a general apologia for the authors’ reliance on such traditions.” Thus also 
the necessary obverse: those who have only recently arrived in Constantinople do not 
have access to the familial traditions required to understand the city's monuments. The 
Parastaseis could in no way be a work of ‘new men’; both its antiquarianism and its 
pessimism speak against it. This reveals a part of the motivation for compiling a dossier 
such as the Parastaseis during the eighth century. It is an attempt on the part of a group 
that perceives its values as threatened to preserve the information on which their author- 
ity is understood to rest, to assert possession of a form of knowledge that is theirs by 
virtue of their class. 

This dynamic is summarized by a slap. In Chapter 64, which relates the encounter 
between Theodosios II and the philosophers, Kranos the philosopher laughs at a predic- 
tion, made by one of his colleagues, of the fall of Constantinople. Theodosius asks why 
he laughs; Kranos' response is not satisfactory, and *Narkissos, a praepositus, gave the 
philosopher a slap and said to him, *You are benighted; answer the sun like the sun he 


555 


is." Narkissos is a ridiculous name, but in the sixth and seventh centuries at least three 
men with the Perso-Armenian name Narses served as praepositus sacri cubiculi.? The 
story of Narkissos preserves the memory of an insult. The name of the offender has 
become garbled in transmission or intentionally altered to mock a vain eunuch. While 
the story is set in the fifth century, the dynamic is contemporary: the emperor surrounded 
by ‘new men,’ who have no respect for the wisdom of the old philosopher. A similar 


dynamic shapes Chapter 40, where we are told of the persecution of the philosopher 


41 For the expansion of the senate in the fourth century, see P. Heather, ‘Senators and senates, in Av. 
Cameron and P. Garnsey, eds., The Cambridge Ancient History XIII (Cambridge 1998) 184—210. 

42 Cameron and Herrin, Constantinople, 44, on the ‘pervasive flavour of oral communication’ in the 
Parastaseis. 

43 J. R. Martindale, The prosopography of the later Roman Empire, III (Cambridge 1992) s.v. Narses 1, 3, 
and 11. 
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Galen by ‘a certain Kallistratos, vulgar by birth and a pedlar by station’ (oupgetdc £v 
TG) yével, kánnAoc SE Th à&iq). 

In short, the Parastaseis represents the efforts of a number of authors to describe, and 
on occasion to interpret, the statues of Constantinople. A statue can reveal stories both 
about the past and about the future, relating primarily to the Byzantine emperors. The 
emperors who set up the statues, in particular Constantine, did so through a certain degree 
of foreknowledge, but by the eighth century the interpretation of statues had become the 
task of philosophers. Thus an antagonistic economy of knowledge is established, with the 
wisdom of the philosophers contrasted to the ignorance of the emperors. Such an economy 
has a double edge: it contains both a reproach against the present emperors and an 
assertion of the indispensability of the philosophers who advise them. There are obvious 
parallels between this mentality and the position of the ‘old’ families in the imperial 
bureaucracy, struggling to assert their value over and against a set of ‘foreign’ arrivistes. 
The patent xenophobia of the authors reinforces these parallels. 

It remains for us to consider this activity in the broader context of early medieval 
Byzantine culture. Why did the authors of the Parastaseis turn to statues to learn about 
the future? And how does this activity relate to other social phenomena of the eighth 
century? 


The epistemology of statuary 


The prominent role of prophecy in the interest that the authors of the Parastaseis take in 
statues has been noted by every student of the text.** Nevertheless, relatively little effort 
has been made to establish the technique that underlies the claim. How do statues come 
to be repositories of prophecy? Dagron pointed to the historical rupture created when 
statues were yanked from their original contexts in the fourth century and brought to 
Constantinople. The resulting loss of their significance as historical memories would have 
created a new register of meaning which ‘projette les incertitudes du passé sur l'avenir et 


en fait des prophéties certaines.’ 5 


More recently, Paul Magdalino has proposed a direct 
connection between statues and the stars, writing that the Parastaseis ‘applique aux statues 
le concept d'un force émanant des astres. . . captée à l'aide des lettres ou des chiffres ... 
du savant.’ While both accounts are intrinsically plausible, neither finds any direct sup- 
port from a reading of the Parastaseis. The same may be said of the claim that the authors 


of the Parastaseis believed statues to be the houses of demons.” 


44 See especially Dagron, Constantinople, 143-50; Cameron and Herrin, Constantinople, 32. 

45 Dagron, Constantinople, 146. 

46 P. Magdalino, L’orthodoxie des astrologues: la science entre le dogme et la divination à Byzance 
(Vile-XIVe siècle) (Paris 2006) 61. 

47 As made by L. James, ‘Pray not to fall into temptation and be on your guard: pagan statues in Christian 
Constantinople,’ Gesta 35 (1996) 12-20, at 15. 
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However, if the Parastaseis is read alongside the legendary Lives of the Emperor 
Constantine, it becomes possible to provide a more concrete explanation for the episte- 
mology of statuary to which its authors subscribe. It is not possible to establish whether 
the authors of the Parastseis were familiar with early versions of the legendary Lives, or 
whether both traditions simply reflect stories about Constantine that were circulating in 
eighth-century Constantinople. What is clear, however, is that both the Parastaseis and 
the Lives share a set of common beliefs about Constantine that do not derive from late 
antique historiography, but rather from the later legends that served to embroider the 
memory of Constantine in the medieval period. Of particular importance in the present 
context is the belief that Constantine faithfully replicated divinely granted visions in the 
form of monuments erected within Constantinople. 

The most extensive account of Constantine's role in the Parastaseis was offered by 
Kazhdan, who wrote that the ‘Parastaseis should. . . be interpreted as a political pamphlet 
directed against the cult of Constantine I that was being developed under the Iconoclast 
emperors and their successors." In a study of the legendary Lives of Constantine he 
developed this argument, stating that ‘the author of the Parastaseis does not treat 
Constantine as a hero,’ and citing the accounts of his military victories, which are ‘situ- 
ated in a ridiculously remote past? (Chapters 38 and 52); the story of Constantine's murder 
of his son (Chapter 7); the denunciation of Constantine by a philosopher (Chapter 55); 
and other stories of Constantine's ‘cruelty’ (Chapters 39 and 57).? 

In fact, only Chapter 7 may be read as derogatory toward Constantine, and then 
only partially so. Here we read of nine statues that were buried by the Arians, who were 
*unable to endure their defeat by Constantine One of these is said to represent the 
like-named son of the emperor, who was beheaded by his father. After the execution, 
Constantine entered forty days of mourning and then erected a silver statue of his son with 
an inscription reading ‘My son who was wronged.’ Constantine then ‘prostrated himself 
in penance and prayed to God for his sins.’ While the murder itself reflects poorly upon 
Constantine, therefore, the chapter focuses more on his contrition than on the crime. 
Although it names the wrong son, it may be intended to mitigate stories of Constantine's 
murder of Crispus. 

Chapters 39 and 57, cited by Kazhdan as further accounts of cruelty, both describe 
the execution of pagan idolaters by Constantine, hardly the sort of thing that would upset 
a Byzantine Christian reader. Likewise, Chapter 55, in which Kanonaris the philosopher 


48 ODB, s.v. ‘Parastaseis Syntomoi Chronikai.’ 

49 Kazhdan, ‘Constantin imaginaire,’250. See also A. Kazhdan, review of Cameron and Herrin, Constanti- 
nople, BZ 80 (1987) 400—403, at 403. 

50 Dagron, Constantinople, 94, also sees the memory of Crispus here. At 93-97 Dagron provides an evocative 
reading of this chapter, wherein the statues provide a means for the ‘expiation’ of imperial crimes. Their 
burial by the Arians, then, constitutes a form of revenge by interrupting the ritual. But his conclusion goes 


€ 


too far: *... on place sous la ville qui port le nom et exalte la légitimité de Constantin ... les preuves de son 


illégitimité.' Are they not rather proofs of penance? 
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chastises Constantine for ‘destroying’ his ancestors, emphasizes Constantine's uncompro- 
mising Christianity: Kanonaris is executed when he refuses to ‘give up his paganism.’ 

It is difficult, then, to see the authors of the Parastaseis as actively hostile toward 
Constantine. Instead, they remember him above all for his vision of a cross in the sky, and 
for his habit of setting up monumental crosses around the city.” His vision (consistently 
set in Constantinople) is mentioned in Chapters 16, 54, 58, and the erection of crosses in 
Chapters 16, 52, and 58. In 16 and 58 the monument is explained as a faithful record of 
the vision, erected ‘just as he saw it’ (Wo £0&oato at 16, dc slôev at 58). 

The so-called ‘Guidi-Vita,’ one of the earliest legendary Lives of Constantine (BHG 
Nr. 364), makes the same connection between Constantine's vision(s) of the cross and the 
monumental crosses of Constantinople. This text represents a significant expansion of the 
shorter pre-Metaphrastic lives, which themselves derive from a late antique ‘Grundvita.’* 
The Guidi-Vita probably dates to the ninth century,? but Kazhdan has argued that it 
incorporates large amounts of material generated during the eighth century.™ In the Guidi- 
Vita we are told that Constantine conquered Byzantium, ‘a small city founded... by 
Byzas.' While in his camp ‘where the forum is now,’ Constantine received a prophecy of 
his imminent victory, which took the form of *writing in the stars' and a vision of the 
cross ‘made out of stars fixed in the sky.” The prophecy came true, and on the third day 
‘the Romans both won a mighty victory over the Byzantines and captured Byzantium.” 
Later, after Constantine had founded his own city on the site of Byzantium, he erected 
three monumental crosses (at the Forum of Constantine, the Philadelphion, and the 
Artopoleion) to commemorate his three visions of the cross (received at Rome, at 
Byzantium, and at the Danube, according to the author's reckoning).^$ 

Thus both texts describe Constantine receiving prophetic signs in the stars, which he 
then commemorates by building urban monuments. This shared assertion helps to explain 
a second parallel between the two texts. Following the account of the war against Byzas, 
the Guidi-Vita relates that Constantine had first planned to build his city at Troy, 


51 Thus also Av. Cameron, Byzantium and the past,’ 261-62. Cf. her critique of Kazhdan's reading at 257 
n.18. 

52 F. Winkelmann, ‘Die älteste erhaltene griechische hagiographische Vita Konstantins und Helenas, in 
J. Dummer, ed., Texte und Textkritik: eine Aufsatzsammlung (— Texte und Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der 
altchristlichen Literatur 133) (Berlin 1987) 623-8. 

53 F. Winkelmann, ‘Die vormetaphrastischen griechischen hagiographischen Vitae Constantini, Actes du XIIe 
Congrès International d'Études Byzantines II (Belgrade 1964) 405—14, at 406 and 408-13: the ‘second redaction’ 
does not concern us here. 

54 Kazhdan,‘Constantin imaginaire, passim. Cf. Winkelmann, ‘Vormetaphrastischen Vitae,’ 412. 

55 ‘Un ioc di Costantino,’ ed. M. Guidi, Rendiconti della Reale Accademia dei Lincei: classe di scienze 
morali, storiche e filologiche Ser. 5, 16 (1907) 304—40 and 637-62, at 334-36. Translation after F. Beetham, 
‘Constantine Byzantinus: the anonymous Life of Constantine (BHG 364),’ in S.N.C. Lieu and D. Montserrat, 
From Constantine to Julian: pagan and Byzantine views (London 1996) 97-146. 

56 ‘Biog di Costantino,’ ed. M. Guidi, 649-52; trans. Beetham, ‘Constantine Byzantinus,’ 138-40. 
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but God commanded him in a dream to build it at Byzantium, which he actually did. 
[. ..] Having smoothed out the land to suitably gentle gradients, he made and estab- 
lished, according to the vision that had been revealed to him (kat& tijv SeryOetoav 
aU: Óntaoíav), that same God-protected city to which he gave the title Constanti- 
nople, bestowing his own name on it.” 


An extensive catalogue of the city's most notable features follows (its palaces, the 
Hippodrome, mansions for notable families, the Column of Constantine, statues brought 
from all parts of the empire). Thus the entire city of Constantinople — or at least its 
Constantinian stratum — is a faithful record of a divinely granted vision. 

As Kazhdan first noted, the same word for a vision, émtacia, appears in Chapter 54 
of the Parastaseis.** In Preger's edition, the text runs as follows: 'Ev toic ByyAevtiov tafipyev 
f| Oyvpotatn Biya K@votavtivon, fjv pd tic óntacias «É&o» tis nóAgoc Éorroev- Exel yap, 
Ws ÉAeygv, kal tov otavpdv mEpl õeÛivòv óq0aAnogavóc £0cácato. The ÉEo, which Preger 
supplied, is unnecessary.’ The passage should be read as follows: ‘In the Viglention stood 
Constantine’s fortified watchtower, which he built before his vision of the city. For there, 
as he said, he also clearly saw the cross at night.’ 

So the authors of the Parastaseis have also heard of a ‘vision of the city,’ in addition 
to a vision of the cross. The vision of the cross appeared first; this at least is how I 
understand the logic of the statement (the watchtower was built before the vision of the 
city, because it was from there that Constantine saw the cross.) And indeed at this point 
the Parastaseis appears actually to follow a narrative (or at least a temporal) sequence, 
moving, like the Guidi-Vita, from the conquest of the city and Constantine’s visions 
(Chapters 52-55) to Constantine’s adornment of the city with statues (Chapters 56-60, 
with continuing interest in Constantine's works in the Hippodrome at 61-64). Thus 
the Guidi-Vita provides a partial narrative background against which the accounts of 
Constantine in the Parastaseis can be read.*! 

This makes the epistemology of statuary that operates behind the individual entries 
of the Parastaseis much more comprehensible. Constantine (in addition to a few other 
‘early’ emperors) was granted celestial visions that he commemorated through the monu- 
ments he set up in the city. The proper interpretations of these statues reveal the substance 


57 *píog di Costantino,’ ed. M. Guidi, 336; trans. Beetham, ‘Constantine Byzantinus,’ 127. 

58 Kazhdan, ‘Constantin imaginaire, 250. 

59 Thus also A. Kazhdan, review of Cameron and Herrin, Constantinople, BZ 80 (1987) 400—403, at 401. 
60 Chapter 59 relates the statues set up by Constantine in the Forum; at Chapter 60 we move to his activity 
in the Hippodrome, while 61 through 64 deal with the monuments and deeds of later emperors in the Hippo- 
drome. Even these latter chapters are primarily concerned to establish which works are Constantine’s: thus at 
62 a hyena is distinguished from its surroundings as Constantinian, and the entire point of 64 is to establish 
who set up what. 

61 Dagron, Constantinople, 85, citing Chaps. 52-59, had surmised that ‘L’auteur des Parastaseis suit peut-être 
un modèle, un ouvrage d'histoire constantinienne déjà fortement romancé, d'oü il tire en quelques fiches de 


lecture une topographie constantinienne aussi précise que légendaire. 
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of the prophecies. This principle is expressed explicitly in Chapter 40, where the philoso- 
pher Galen determines that a multi-figure group in the Artopoleion, ‘with hieroglyphic 
and astronomical meaning, recorded the stories of the emperors, this having been done by 
Constantine the Great.’ Likewise in Chapter 64, a statue ‘with zodiacal inscriptions’ is 
described as a riddle (npófAnpa) posed by Constantine. The ‘stories of the emperors’ 
revealed by statues are inevitably prophetic, not historical. Thus, in Chapter 61, we read 
that one statue in the Hippodrome ‘reveals the story of the godless Justinian. The other, 
which is accompanied also by a boat, has not been fulfilled, but remains.’ 

By my reckoning, fifteen chapters in the Parastaseis explicitly associate statues with 
prophecy.” Of these, seven name the rulers who set up the statues: Constantine four times, 
Severus twice, and Trajan, Valentinian I, and Alexander the Great once each.5* Chapter 
62 may associate a statue with a prophetic vision of Honorius, which would thus be the 
latest such monument on record. The process of sorting out and interpreting the statues 
begins directly thereafter, with the reign of Theodosios II. This is encapsulated in the 
conversation between Theodosios and the philosophers in the Hippodrome (Chapter 64). 
The age of prophecy is over, and the philosophical project of interpretation has begun.“ 
Accordingly, Zeno is the subject, not the author, of a prophecy (Chapter 40). Justinian I 
appears not as a builder, but as the man who moved certain earlier statues around.® 

So this is a significant component of the project represented by the composition and 
the compilation of the Parastaseis: to determine which statues were set up when, and 
therefore which contain prophecies and which do not. Prophetic statues are of interest in 
themselves, but the mass of material assembled in the Parastaseis points to a broader 
conclusion. The emperors once had direct access to knowledge of the future, but their line 
of communication has been cut. Today only the philosophers, those who are descended 
from the old Constantinopolitan families, can recover their visions. The epistemological 
rationale behind their project hovers between mythos and techne, between initiate knowl- 
edge and communicable expertise, and is thus ideally suited to this economy of knowledge. 
Its ‘technical’ aspect, namely the derivation of prophetic visions from Constantinopolitan 
monuments, can be concisely explained and justified by analogy with widely disseminated 
accounts of the visions of Constantine. Its ‘mythical’ aspect, on the other hand, consists 
in the privileged knowledge, often orally transmitted, that indicates which statues were set 
up by which emperors under which circumstances. Thus while patriographic philosophy 
can be explained, it cannot ultimately be transmitted, and must remain the province of 
the old families who practice it. 


62 See note 30 above. 

63 See note 27 above. 

64 Constantine: Chapters 16, 40, 54, and 64. Severus: 20 and 57. Trajan: 41. Valentinian: 64. Alexander: 69. 
65 The division corresponds roughly to the end of imperial efforts to decorate the city with ancient statues. 
See Bassett, Urban image, 121. 

66 As noted by Cameron and Herrin, Constantinople, 38. 


67 Similar remarks, but without drawing the social implications, by Magdalino, Orthodoxie, 61. 
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Economies of knowledge in the eighth century 


Let us summarize our conclusions from the foregoing investigation. The Parastaseis 
represents a dossier of materials composed throughout the eighth century, apparently by 
members of the imperial bureaucracy who claim descent from old senatorial families. 
They use the Parastaseis to express a strong opposition to those whom they perceive as 
arrivistes. Their assertion of good birth is intrinsically linked to their claim to a special 
type of hereditary expertise, passed down from their ‘fathers.’ The core of this expertise 
lies in knowledge of the histories behind the statues of Constantinople, knowledge which 
in turn allows them to determine that some statues record prophecies granted to late 
antique emperors. The emperors themselves no longer have access to this knowledge. 
Therefore, in addition to the criticism of specific emperors (especially of Justinian II), the 
text presents an implicit critique of the eighth-century emperors as a whole who no longer 
have direct access to information about the future of the empire. Ultimately, then, the 
emperors are dependent upon the authors (the ‘philosophers’) who alone can provide the 
emperors with indispensable (and non-transferable) expertise. 

Further evidence for this dynamic may be found in other aspects of eighth-century 
society. First, I have argued that the authors of the Parastaseis were members of the 
imperial bureaucracy, and that they claimed a certain expertise on the basis of their 
family connections. The late Roman senatorial elite would have survived above all in the 
financial administration, where a certain specialized knowledge was necessary.® Indeed, 
in the most comprehensive analysis to date of the fate of the late Roman senatorial elite 
in the seventh and eighth centuries, Haldon has argued for ‘a considerable degree of 
continuity in the membership of the senatorial establishment, and in landed wealth, at 
least until the later seventh century,’ at least in Constantinople and western Anatolia.” 

In the period from 650 to 750, however, Haldon has detected a steady increase in the 
proportion of people with non-Greek names bearing the distinguishing titles of patrikios, 
hypatos, and apo hypaton. ‘This implies a reduction in the proportion of senior posts held 
by members of the traditional dominant class, and thus a decrease in the number of 
officials drawn from the senatorial establishment." This phenomenon cannot but 
have produced a reaction among the members of older establishment. I believe that the 
xenophobia of the authors of the Parastaseis, especially their hostility towards arrivistes, 
represents such a reaction. 

The attitudes of the authors towards specific emperors also find parallels in eighth- 
century history. This is especially evident in their marked hostility towards Justinian II 


68 F. Winkelamnn, Quellenstudien zur herrschenden Klasse von Byzanz im 8. und 9. Jabrbundert (=Berliner 
Byzantinische Arbeiten 54) (Berlin 1987) 139—40 and 225-26; J. Haldon, ‘A touch of class? Rechtshistorisches 
Journal 7 (1988) 37-50, at 48-9. 

69 Haldon, ‘Fate,’ 217. 

70 Haldon, ‘Fate,’ 211-16, quote at 215-16. 
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and their apparent fondness for Philippikos Bardanes." The reign of Justinian II was 
marked by a high degree of conflict between the emperor and his ‘new men,’ on the one 
hand, and the senatorial establishment, on the other, whose power Justinian appears to 
have attempted to break.” As noted above, Theophanes employs the same adjective 
to describe Justinian's notorious logothetes Theodotos (&ti®acoc) as the authors of the 
Parastaseis use to describe the wild elephant in their allegory of Justinian's reign.? In both 
cases, a contrast is clearly intended between the civilization of author (and intended audi- 
ence), and the savagery of the despised allies of Justinian. Likewise Philippikos began his 
reign as the ally of those very aristocrats who overthrew Justinian, and according to a 
passage in Theophanes he invited the citizens of *ancient birth' to a luncheon at the Baths 
of Zeuxippos.”4 

The reading of the Parastaseis presented here does not merely conform to our present 
knowledge of the senatorial establishment in the eighth century. It should also prompt us 
to rethink certain aspects of the reigning model. Both Winkelmann and Haldon have 
expressed strong doubts about the persistence of any sort of class consciousness, or self- 
conscious definition in opposition to other groups, among the surviving descendants of 
the late Roman elite in the eighth century.” In contrast, I see in the Parastaseis precisely 
this type of self-conscious identity. In this regard, the multiple authorship and extended 
time period implied by reading the Parastaseis as a ‘dossier’ become crucial. The text 
presents us, not with a lone voice, but with a group defining itself on the basis of claims 
to ancient lineage. They do so in opposition to foreigners and to the centralizing, auto- 
cratic efforts of certain emperors. The claims of this self-styled aristocracy are expressed 
particularly by their participation in an activity (philosophy) that can, by definition, only 
be practised by members of their class. This image admittedly does not resemble the 
late-antique basis for elite identity, but that is not the point here. Rather, the claims of 
this group were devised to address concerns specific to the era. They were reactions to 
increased instability in the imperial bureaucracy in the late seventh and eighth centuries.” 
Given the transformation of that establishment through the consolidation of power about 
the imperial office and the introduction of new men dependent upon imperial favour, 


71 For a summary of the evidence see Cameron and Herrin, Constantinople, 18-19. On Philippikos see now 
J. Herrin,'Philippikos ‘the gentle’, in H. Amirav and B. ter Haar Romeny, eds., From Rome to Constantinople: 
studies in bonour of Averil Cameron (Louvain 2007) 251—62. 

72 E. Kountoura-Galake, O Boctavnvóc kArpog xoi 5 koivovía tæv 'exottivóv aidvev’ (Athens 1996) 60-75 and 
87—98, on monastic and clerical opposition to Justinian; Haldon, ‘Fate,’ 210 and 216-17. 

73 "Theophanes, Chronographia, ed. C. de Boor (Leipzig 1883) 367; on the allegory of the Parastaseis see 
above. In both texts this marks the unique appearance of the word. 

74 "Theophanes, Chronographia, ed. C. de Boor (Leipzig 1883) 383, where the emperor lunches peta nodit@v 
apyatoyevOv in the Baths of Zeuxippos. On this passage see Haldon, ‘Fate,’ 218; J.-C. Cheynet, ‘L’aristocratie 
byzantine (VIIIe-XIIIe siècle), Journal des Savants (Jul.-Dec. 2000), 281—322, at 294; J. Herrin, ‘Philippikos 
and the Greens,’ in C. Sode and S. Takacs, eds., Novum millennium: studies on Byzantine history and culture 
dedicated to Paul Speck (Aldershot 2001) 137-46. 

75 Winkelmann, Qvwellenstudien, 14-15; Haldon, ‘Fate,’ 232. 

76 Haldon, ‘Fate,’ 210, for the advent of a ‘shifting and fluid bureaucratic-military establishment’. 
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it would indeed be surprising had there not been an antagonistic response, and thus a 
renewed consciousness of shared interests, among members of the old establishment. 

The general critique of the imperial office that can be discerned in the Parastaseis, 
whereby the emperors have lost their access to the future and become the subjects, and 
not the recipients, of prophecies, continues into the ninth century. A fine example of 
this is found in the continuators of Theophanes, who describe the discovery of an old 
‘Sibylline’ book in the imperial library, which contained images that predicted the immi- 
nent death of Leo V." Closer still to the approach of the Parastaseis is an account of a 
statue in the Deuteron toppled in an earthquake of 865, which was understood to predict 
the death of Bardas."? An intentional inversion of this dynamic is visible in the invention 
under Irene of an ancient inscription prophesying the advent of a golden age under her 
and her son.” Similarly, alongside the reports relayed by hostile historians of the book 
predicting Leo V's death, certain versions of the Oracles of Leo the Wise preserve a set of 
oracles composed at the beginning of Leo V's reign, intended to denigrate his predecessors 
and present him as virtuous and just.®° 

If indeed the defensive reaction of the aristocracy visible in the Parastaseis generated 
a counter-reaction on the part of the emperors, this is evident above all in the revival of 
interest in astronomical research in the eighth century. This is associated in particular with 
Constantine V, who commissioned the lavish copy of the Handy Tables of Ptolemy still 
preserved in the Vatican Library.4! By the end of the eighth century, in the reign of 
Constantine VI, we find explicit reference to an imperial astrologer, one Pankratios, who 
served as an advisor in the campaign of 792 against the Bulgars.? The authors of the 
Parastaseis are themselves familiar with the office of imperial astronomer, which they 
ascribe to one Ligurios in the service of Leo I (Chapter 64). This imperial effort to reclaim 
access to the future would culminate in the figure of Leo VI, said already during his 
lifetime to have personally predicted a solar eclipse. 


77 "Theophanes Continuatus, Chronographia, ed. I. Bekker (Bonn 1838) 35—6. Thanks to Albrecht Berger for 
bringing this passage to my attention. Cf. Genesios, Regum libri Quattuor (=CFHB 14), ed. A. Lesmueller- 
Werner and I. Thurn (Berlin 1978) 16. 

78 References collected in Stichel, Römische Kaiserstatue, 25-26 n.167; see esp. Genesios, ed. Lesmueller- 
Werner and Thurn, 74. 

79 Theophanes, Chronographia, ed. C. de Boor (Leipzig 1883) 455, with C. Mango, ‘A forged inscription of 
the year 781,’ ZRVI 8 (1963) 201—7; reprinted in idem, Byzantium and its image (London 1984) X. 

80 W. G. Brokkaar, ed., The oracles of the most wise emperor Leo and the tale of the true emperor 
(Amsterdam 2002) 35-44. 

81 Vat. Gr. 1291. For its attribution to Constantine's court see D. H. Wright, ‘The date of the Vatican illu- 
minated handy tables of Ptolemy and of its early additions,’ BZ 78 (1985) 355-62; Ševčenko, ‘Search for the 
past, 287; Magdalino, Orthodoxie, 23. More generally on the revival of astronomy in the eighth century 
see Magdalino, Orthodoxie, 50-1 and 55-6, who interprets the phenomenon, not in terms of internal social 
dynamics, but as a response to external pressure (cultivation of astronomy by the Abbasids). 

82 Theophanes, Chronographia, 467-68, with D. Pingree, ‘Classical and Byzantine astrology in Sassanian 
Persia,’ DOP 43 (1989) 227-39, at 239. 

83 Thus the letter of king Symeon of Bulgaria to Leo Choirosphaktes, ed. in G. Koilas, Léon Choerosphactes: 
magistre, proconsul, et patrice (Athens 1939) 77. 
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Yet the recovery of astronomy is a fundamentally different project from the cultiva- 
tion of patriography, insofar as astronomy operates within a completely different economy 
of knowledge. Astronomy is pure techne, and can in principle be mastered by anyone who 
is sufficiently clever. Byzantine understanding of this distinction is implied by the well- 
known legend of Leo the Mathematician’s autodidacticism: astronomy figures among the 
subjects that he is supposed to have been able to teach himself in the libraries of provincial 
monasteries.* 

Thus it is possible to view the Parastaseis as evidence for a certain social dynamic 
that would play out throughout the eighth and ninth centuries: the continuous tension 
between aristocratic particularism and centralizing autocracy. In the aristocratic cultiva- 
tion of patriography we have an assertion of particularity, of the existence of forms of 
knowledge crucial to the governance of the empire that cannot be transmitted to any or 
all, but must reside within a specific class. The patriographic claim, in other words, asserts 
a criterion for imperial service above simple loyalty, and asserts the existence of forms of 
knowledge that cannot be bent to imperial will. In the imperial cultivation of astronomy, 
on the other hand, we see a preference for a rival form of knowledge that can be taught 
to any talented student, and whose practitioners can therefore in principle be drawn from 
any social stratum or from any part of the empire. This allowed loyalty and talent to 
become the primary criteria for imperial service. Whether similar economies are at play 
in the iconoclastic controversy, in particular in the opposition between specific images and 
relics administered by powerful religious institutions and the imperial preference for the 
(true) cross, is a subject that would repay further investigation. 


84 Theophanes Continuatus, Chronographia, ed. 1. Bekker (Bonn 1838) 185. On the stories of Leo’s education 
see especially P. Lemerle, Le premier bumanisme byzantin: notes et remarques sur enseignement et culture à 
Byzance des origines au Xe siécle (Paris 1971) 149-50 and P. Speck, ‘Weitere Uberlegungen und Untersuchungen 
über die Ursprünge der byzantinischen Renaissance,’ Varia lI (=Poikila Byzantina 6) (Bonn 1987) 253-83, at 
266-68. 
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They are not long, the days of wine and roses. 
Ernest Dowson 


'H zeoaopyévec uéoss tiow uévovv, 
wie OBEA yoauud xEQLdv ofiqouévov. 
C. P. Cavafy 


In this article, the five poems with the word ‘Mépec’ in their titles are discussed, and 
possible explanations for the dates in the titles suggested. The poems were written and 
revised between 1909 and 1932, but it is argued here that their initial composition dates 
are closer together than previously thought. The article examines revisions to the five 
poems; their positions, where applicable, in Cavafy’s thematic collections, and the dates 
in their titles in relation to events in the poet’s life and other writings from the same 
period. A history of composition and publication, including an account of all extant 
published revisions, is provided and the implications of this kind of bibliographical and 
biographical approach are discussed. 


Between March 1909 and November 1932, Cavafy wrote five poems with the title ‘Mégec 
tov” followed by a year or, in one case, three years. All but one of these poems underwent 
at least one title change between composition and publication,! and at least three of them 
underwent further, often radical, revisions. From the evidence available,” it is possible to 


1 First publication for Cavafy originally meant publication in a periodical. Later, it came to mean either 
this or private printing as a broadsheet. (Although Cavafy also printed certain poems in bifolios, this does 
not apply to the poems under discussion.) From around 1916, private printing began to take over as Cavafy's 
preferred method of first publication, and by 1919, this pattern was firmly established, as can be seen from 
the tables compiled by G. P. Savidis and published in his book Ol xafaqixéc éxddoetg (Athens 1991) 285-323. 
I am also indebted to Anthony Hirst for making available to me his unpublished work on Cavafy's printing 
practices. 

2 For evidence of composition and revisions, I shall be referring to Cavafy’s so-called ‘chronological cata- 
logues', which provide a record of composition for the period 1891-1925, and can be found in G. P. Savidis, 
Mixod xafagixá, II (Athens 1987) 49-85. For a detailed discussion of these catalogues, see S. Ekdawi and A. 
Hirst, ‘Left out, crossed out and pasted over: the editorial implications of Cavafy’s own evaluations of his 
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construct a fairly complete picture of all five poems, from original composition to even- 
tual distribution in Cavafy’s later chronological (and in one case thematic) collections. 
This information, however, has never been gathered together or discussed before. 

Although earlier scholars and Cavafy himself have made interesting observations 
on some of the ‘Méges’ poems, and despite the fact that George Savidis, as long ago as 
1986, drew attention to their possible importance as a group, describing them as ‘6fOev 
finggoAoyiaxá oujpata’,* there has been no previous comprehensive study of these poems, 
and the dates in their titles, all of which fall within a fifteen-year period in Cavafy's 
lifetime, remain an unsolved mystery. With the possible exception of ‘Méges tot 1896’, the 
poems themselves contain no clues as to the significance of their own titles. This is my 
justification for seeking an explanation for the titles outside the texts. 

The purpose of this article is to provide a history of the composition and publication 
of the five ‘Méges’ poems, including an account of all extant published revisions, and 
to explore the possibility that the dates in their titles are related to the poet's life in a 
symbolic, rather than directly confessional, manner. This discussion is intended to under- 
line the need for two basic but currently lacking tools in Cavafy studies: an authoritative 
biography of the poet and a critical edition containing all known earlier versions and 
revisions of his work. The relationship between a biography and a critical edition can be 
illustrated by means of one simple example of a revision to a well-known canonical poem: 
the alteration of the line *ovov vió vov 0à T’ aioe’ to ‘Mès ovo tapEtov 0à v éqioevU in ‘Tod 
poyatio".* Although I am not suggesting that Cavafy had a son, or indeed advocating any 


Continued 

uncollected and unpublished poems’, Modern Greek Studies (Australia and New Zealand) 5-7 (1997—9) 79-130. 
For evidence of composition after 1925, I shall be referring to the much less detailed running lists used by 
Cavafy in place of the chronological catalogues in his last years, published in R. Lavagnini (ed.), K. H. KaBagne, 
ArzAfj xoijuoxa. 1918-1932 (Athens 1994) 323-8. In the chronological catalogues, revisions are sometimes noted 
as ‘Eavoryedwiyo’ and changes of title are often marked by deletion of the original title where it was first entered. 
For details of revisions, I rely on published photographs of manuscripts and printings that have appeared in 
various sources, although these piecemeal publications, which are not cross-referenced, may not represent a full 
record of the extant evidence. 

3 For a full account of these collections, see Savidis, Oi xaBagixés éxddoets. For a detailed discussion of the 
basis for Cavafy’s thematic arrangements, see A. Hirst, ‘Philosophical, historical and sensual: an examination 
of Cavafy’s thematic collections’, BMGS 19 (1995) 33-93. 

4 G. P. Savidis, Magaddayés otoóc Taqoug 100 Kafáqnu', Mixpá KaBagixd, Il, 457-66. In this study of Cavafy’s 
revisions to the five poems with the word ‘téqos’ in their titles, Savidis comments that there are two groups of 
five poems in Cavafy's oeuvre with a repeated word in their titles ('tágoc" and ‘yégec’), noting that Cavafy 
‘avoided similar repetitions for other thematically-related groups of poems’ such as the seven poems about 
Julian the Apostate (460). He implies that Cavafy fully intended that there should be only two groups of poems 
with repeated title words and related themes, but this would be difficult to prove, since it relies on an argument 
from absence. 

5 D. Haas, Le Probléme religieux dans l'oeuvre de Cavafy. Les Années de formation (1882-1905) (Paris 1996) 
127. In fact, Cavafy left his ‘jewels’ (both his personal jewellery and his papers) to Alexandros Sengopoulos, 
who may have been the illegitimate son of his brother Alexander. All quotations from the canon are taken from 
G. P. Savidis (ed.), K. JJ. KaBdon, Mompata (Athens 1963). 
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form of narrowly autobiographical reading of his poems. it is clear that a critical edition 
would enable Cavafy scholars to trace the development of individual poems and that a 
biography comparable to Roderick Beaton's of Seferis, whilst not necessarily altering our 
readings of well known poems, might enrich them. The feasibility of both a critical edition 
and a biography, given the wealth of manuscript evidence in the Cavafy archive, is 
unquestionable. 

In an early thematic catalogue of his poems, Cavafy used the titles ‘Agyaiat ‘Hpéoat’ 
and *Butavuva ‘Hyéoau’. ‘Apoyar ‘Hpéoau’ was also used as an epititle in early publica- 
tions in periodicals of a handful of poems, but later dropped. G. P. Savidis has suggested 
that Leconte de Lisle's collections Poémes antiques (1852) and Poémes barbares (1862) 
were the inspiration for these formulations.’ The ‘Méges’ poems seem to provide the third 
(missing) term: [Modern] Days, appropriately demoticized. The evolving titles of Cavafy's 
collections, as well as individual poems, would repay study: from titles such as ‘Agyotar 
'Huépav, *PvAoxaf! and che much later "IIá0n', he moves, in 1904, to the unornamented, 
unapologetic 'Ilovjuava?, very possibly under the influence of Ernest Dowson, whose 
only collection, published in 1896, was entitled Verses, and Oscar Wilde, who chose the 
title Poems for his first published collection (1881). Cavafy would also have been aware 
of Swinburne's Poems and Ballads (1886) and Dante Gabriel Rossetti's Poems by D. G. 
Rossetti (1870), and of the largely hostile critical reception that greeted these works. In 
following the current English tradition in simple titles, rather than the more ornate French 
of Leconte de Lisle and Baudelaire (another documented early influence) or Greek of his 
immediate antecedents (such as Gryparis, whose sonnet sequence of 1895 was entitled, 
Xxapgafaíot) and contemporaries (including Palamas), Cavafy is aligning himself with a 
more subversive, as well as less romantic/symbolist, tradition.’ 

The rest of this article is divided into five sections, one for each poem, followed 
by a conclusion. The poems will be discussed in the chronological order of the years 
included in their titles (1896, 1901, 1903, 1908 and 1909—11). This pragmatic ordering 
has been adopted as a logical way of examining the significance of the years in question 
to Cavafy.? In the third section, my transcription of the earlier version of the poem 
will be provided in full (since the revisions are extensive and no other transcription 
exists in print). For ease of comparison, the canonical version of this poem is also 
reproduced. 


6 Inote, however, that Cavafy's early English language poems only make sense if read with reference to his 
life and family. 

7 Savidis, Oi xaflaquxéc éxóóasic, 137. 

8 Other Greek writers, including Achilleus Paraschos, had used ‘Towpota’ as collection titles in the 1880s, 
but Cavafy is more likely to have wished to align himself with his more illustrious English contemporaries. 

9 It does not reflect the order of composition, as far as this can be established. On the other hand, dates of 
final revision are not known, and dates of printing (first publication) do not necessarily follow the order of 
composition. 
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1. Days of 1896 


‘Méoes tod 1896’ was written in 1925, and printed on 26 March 1927 as a broadsheet.!! 
It was first circulated by Cavafy in his penultimate chronological collection, Moimuata 
1916-[1929], some time between 1927 and 1929, and finally in its successor, the last 
chronological collection, Mopata 1919—[1932], from 1929 onwards." Had Cavafy lived 
longer, there is every reason to suppose that ‘Méoe¢ tod 1896’ (and the other three ‘Mégec’ 
poems printed after 1918) would have been included in a subsequent thematic collection 
or collections. Here, the reader should bear in mind that Cavafy worked from chrono- 
logical to thematic arrangements of his poems," and that the last two thematic collections 
he completed, Moijpata (1905-1915) and Houara (1916—1918), were finalized in 1930 and 
1929, respectively.'* Thus, at the time of Cavafy’s death (in 1933), the latest poems to have 
been arranged thematically dated from 1918. 

*Méosgc tot 1896’ is the least problematic of the five poems under discussion, in terms 
of tracing its composition, printing and circulation history. It is (apparently) the least 
heavily revised," and the only one of the five not to have undergone a title change. The 
fact that it is also probably the least autobiographical is by no means irrelevant here: as 
we shall see, Cavafy tended to make more revisions of a specific kind to poems susceptible 
of an autobiographical reading. I have argued elsewhere that the subject of ‘Méges tod 
1896' has more in common with Oscar Wilde (although the relationship is partly 
symbolic and the poem cannot be regarded as a portrait of Wilde), who spent all the 


10 The evidence for this can be found in Cavafy's chronological catalogue of 1891—1925 (Savidis, Mikpá 
xaflagiká, II, 62). For ease of reference, this catalogue is known as ‘F16’. *Mégsc tod 1896' is the penultimate 
entry before this catalogue breaks off; it is one of only three poems listed for 1925. (The poems that precede 
and follow it are: "Exo wAnxtixd xooio' and ‘AmohAdviog ò Tvaveuc év Póðo’, respectively.) 

11 G. P. Savidis (ed.), K.I. KaBaon, Tá xoujpara, Il (Athens 1991) 138. 

12 Savidis, Oi xaflaguxéc éxóóotic, 67 and 330. ‘Mégec tot 1896’ is the seventy-fourth of eighty-eight poems in 
Cavafy's penultimate chronological collection and forty-sixth of sixty-nine in the final one. 

13 See, for example, Savidis, Oi xafagixéz éxóóotic, 62-5, where Cavafy himself explains this in letters and 
draft letters (to Napoleon Lapathiotis and Tellos Agras). 

14 Sic: Motjpata (1916-1918) was finalized and circulated before Morata (1905-1915) (Savidis, Oi xaBaqixés 
éxóóo£ic, 67). This is probably connected with the overlap between Houara 1910 and Houjuata (1905-1915). 
For a full discussion of how Cavafy's thematic arrangements are related to each other, see A. Hirst, ‘Philo- 
sophical, historical and sensual'. For a brief summary, see A. Hirst, *Note on the Greek text', in C. P. Cavafy, 
The Collected Poems, translated by E. Sachperoglou, Greek text edited by A. Hirst, with an introduction by 
P. Mackridge (Oxford 2007) xxxiv-xxxix. 

15 A photograph of a fair copy of the manuscript, with no revisions or deletions, can be seen in L. Savidi 
(ed.), Aedxpa KaBdoyn (Athens 1983) 175. A photograph of a printing with a single revision (to be discussed 
below) can be seen in Kogrxà DvdAAa 6 (Aquégoya otov K.II. KaBégn) (1978) 132. 

16 The evidence for this is the undeleted original title in the chronological catalogue (Savidis, Mixpá KaBagixa, 
H, 62), which is identical to the title in both the manuscript and the printing. 
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days of that year in Reading Gaol (on account of ‘mà époxtvxi] eon tov’) than with C. P. 
Cavaty." 

Timos Malanos associated *Méosc tot 1896’ with a poem that Cavafy wrote in 1896, 
‘Teiyn’, arguing that the later poem reveals the nature of the walls in question: narrow- 
minded society (‘rav ù xowwvia oguvóruqm x0A0', |. 4).'* Malanos regarded both poems 
as directly autobiographical. Although he may well be correct in connecting the two 
poems, the fact that ‘Tetyy’ is written in the first person and *Méosc tod 1896’ in the third 
would seem to undermine the claim that the subject of both poems is the same man (or 
poet). Malanos is, however, percipient in referring here to the theme of imprisonment. 
In his retrospective classification of ‘Tetyn’, along with six other poems composed between 
1894 and 1898, under the heading ‘®vidaxai’ in his early thematic catalogue,'? Cavafy 
signals that prison was on his mind in relation to this period, a further indication that he 
was aware of and empathized with Wilde's sufferings. These poems, however, without 
exception, deal with symbolic, rather than literal forms of incarceration. 

Diana Haas has argued that ‘Mégec tod 1896’, a relatively late poem in Cavafy’s 
oeuvre, marks his final acceptance of his own nature.? This argument hinges on the use 
of the word ‘épquty’ (innate) to describe the subject’s sexual tendencies. Like Malanos, 
Haas appears to read this poem as autobiographical. In any case, in the unpublished 
poem, *Kovuuéva', written in 1908,?! Cavafy's persona speaks of some other man ‘made 
like me’ (napwpévoc oàv &uéva), which seems to suggest he did not find ‘his’ sexuality 
unnatural or fail to accept it until 1925. 

A photograph of the printer-ready manuscript fair copy of *Mégec tod 1896’ was 
published in 1983.” If we compare this with the resulting broadsheet, a photograph of 
which was published in 1978,? we see that Cavafy changed his mind about one of the 


17 S. Ekdawi, ‘Days of 1895, '6 and ’7: The parallel prisons of C.P. Cavafy and Oscar Wilde’, The Modern 
Greek Studies Yearbook 9 (1993) 297—305. 1 do not suggest that all the details of this poem fit Wilde. There 
are also some telling points of comparison with Paul Cavafy, who apparently feared prison in 1908: see below, 
under the discussion of ‘Mége¢ tod 1908’. 

18 T. Malanos, O xointic K. IT. Kapágns (Athens 1957) 100. 

19 For a full discussion of the thematic catalogues, see S. Ekdawi and A. Hirst, ‘Hidden things: Cavafy’s 
thematic catalogues’, Modern Greek Studies (Australia and New Zealand) 4 (1996) 1-34. The significance of 
the *PuyAaxot heading is that Cavafy later chose poems from it to open his first two printed collections (IJoujuora 
1904 and Moijpata 1910): *ovic? and “H nhc’. These two poems originally date from 1894, and “H nóg, 
originally ‘Té ovy wo. nóin’, may well allude to a trip to Egypt taken by Lord Alfred Douglas in that 
year (at his family's insistence). The remaining ‘Prisons’ poems, all written during and shortly after Wilde’s 
imprisonment, are: the unpublished *Zvyxivnow (March 1896); ‘Tetyn’ (September 1896); “Tù nagá8vgo* (August 
1897), a non-extant poem; ^Eàv neðauévo’ (August 1897), which I believe may have been an early version of 
*Emvyiec'; and ^H wvy£c vOv yegóvvov' (1898). 

20 Haas, Probléme, 235. 

21 For date and text, see Savidis (ed.), K. II. Kaflágg, Avéxdora noijpata (Athens 1968) 151. 

22 Savidi, Aedxmpa, 175. 

23 Kone dia 6, 132. 
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lines, after the poem had been printed. In the version printed in the 1963 and 1991 editions 
of G. P. Savidis, which faithfully reproduces the hand-corrected broadsheet, the ninth and 
tenth lines read: 


'Evíore, tù £Eo8ó vov ta xéQdiCEv and 
u£ooAaosu mot OEWQOŬVTAL vxporuaou£vec, 


but in the manuscript fair copy (which has no corrections or deletions), we read: 
'Eviove, nd etedeic uecohapyoets Coto. 


The revision constitutes a significant alteration, serving to emphasize one of the themes 
of the poem: the possible gap between seeming and being. In the revised version, the deals 
from which the subject makes a living ‘are considered shameful’ [my italics], whereas in 
the earlier version, they are ‘dishonourable’. 

‘Oi GOALOL vóuo Ths Xowovíag [. . .] ué utxoauwav tó Épyov uov’, wrote Cavafy in 1905.” 
By then, he had decided not to write about certain things and to ‘censor’ certain of his 
poems by not publishing them.” Before reaching this decision, he seems to have experi- 
enced a kind of personal and poetic crisis (to be discussed in relation to ‘Mégec tot 1903"). 
In choosing 1896 as the setting for ‘Mégec tod 1896’, Cavafy may be alluding to a time of 
symbolic imprisonment (within ‘walls’); a feeling that he had had in that year, when he 
wrote ‘Teiyy’, and, obliquely, to Wilde's imprisonment. In dissociating two other poems, 
‘Méges tov 1901’ and ‘Mégec tod 1908’ from the late 1890s (1898 and 1895, respectively), 
by altering their titles, he is deliberately associating them, as we shall see, with a different, 
apparently much happier decade. 


2. Days of 1901 


‘Mégec tod 1901’ was apparently printed on 28 October 1927.76 This gives us the terminus 
ante quem for composition. Savidis states that the poem was written ‘before 15 October 
1927’,”” but does not cite his evidence for this. A photograph of the manuscript fair copy, 
with one alteration (to the date in the title, to be discussed below) has been published.” 
It is written on a blank printer’s sheet numbered 77 in Cavafy’s hand, with the printed 
date in the colophon altered by Cavafy from 20 to 28 October 192[7]. The number 77 


24 15.12.1905: Savidis, Mixpá xaBagixa, II, 111. All quotations follow the particular polytonic (or, in one 
instance, monotonic) system used by the author or editor (in this case Savidis). 

25 For a discussion of Cavafy’s self-censorship, see S. Ekdawi, "The Passions File: Cavafy's private collection?" 
The Modern Greek Studies Yearbook 16/17 (2000/2001) 159-75. 

26 Savidis, Tá xommjpata, Il, 139. 

27 Ibid. 

28 Savidi, Aeóxcyua, 255. The photograph is captioned, ‘Tó xoinua [...] óxoc tó £roíuaos 6 Kofóqnc yi tó 
TUxOyoageio, ortig 28 Oxvofoiou 1927’. 
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(to be added by the printer) refers to the position of this poem in the current (Cavafy's 
penultimate) chronological collection.? 

In his note on the first ‘publication’ (i.e. printing) of this poem, Savidis states that the 
original title, ‘Mégec¢ tod 1900’, was ‘temporarily altered’ to ‘Mége¢ tot 1898’, before being 
altered definitively to ‘Méges tod 1901’. This unexplained assertion cannot refer to the 
published manuscript, where there is clearly only one alteration, and where the deleted 
9 of the original date is decipherable, as is the terminal 0. Only a 1 could have preceded 
the 9, and the penultimate digit, although completely obliterated, is comparatively small 
and could well, therefore, be another 0. I believe that Savidis is conflating two pieces of 
evidence here, and that he is mistaken about the order of the title changes. The first piece 
of evidence is, of course, the manuscript itself; the second is an entry in Cavafy’s last and 
least detailed catalogue (or running list) of composition, where a deleted entry reads, 
‘Méoec tod 1898’. There are no dates in this catalogue, and Cavafy simply seems to have 
crossed out the titles of poems as he finalized and printed them; thus any deductions about 
dating can only be based on the order of entries (where we know the printing dates of 
listed poems, we can at least deduce their order of composition relative to each other, 
although such deductions are by no means watertight) and the fact that the catalogue was 
initiated around 1919 and continues after 1925. If the deleted entry, ‘Méges tod 1898’, 
which immediately precedes the deleted entry ‘Tot Móon 6 0ávoxoc' (clearly an earlier 
version of ‘Mbens AdeEavdgeta tod 340 u.X.’, first printed in 1929) does not refer to an 
earlier version of ‘Méges tod 1901’, then this would be the only one of the five ‘Mégec’ 
poems that Cavafy failed to list in his composition catalogues (as Savidis must also have 
recognized). As we shall see in the case of the other three *Méoec! poems, Cavafy noted 
the original titles in his current composition catalogue. Later revisions, as we have already 
seen, were made in manuscript and/or broadsheet. Thus, Cavafy must originally have 
composed a poem with the title ‘Mégec¢ tod 1898’, and this was most probably the anteced- 
ent of the manuscript ‘Méges tod 19[00]/1901’ that has been preserved. Otherwise, we 
would have the second problem of an unknown poem, ‘Méges tod 1898’, which has not 
survived. 

*Méoec tot 1901’ may have been written after 1925, as it does not appear in the 
detailed chronological catalogues (although the chronological catalogue that goes up to 
1925 is not entirely reliable after about 1918). It must have been prepared for printing 
after 9 September 1927, the printing date of 'TloAouó0ev &xvíc, which immediately 
precedes ‘Méges tot 1901’ in the relevant chronological collections. Since ‘28 October 
1927’ is written on the manuscript by Cavafy, Savidis’ statement that the poem was writ- 
ten before 15 October 1927 must depend on some other form of unpublished evidence. 
Thus, all we can say for certain is that the poem dates from some time between 1925 and 
late October 1927. The fact that *Méosc tod 1896’ was written in 1925 and *Méosc tod 
1901' was probably written between 1925 and late 1927 means that the two poems were 


29 In the final collection, it was number 49. Thus in both collections it is relatively close to *Méosc tod 
1896’. 
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composed within a relatively short time of each other, which is suggestive, especially if 
*Méosc tod 1901’ was originally entitled ‘Mégec tod 1898’. Under July 1921, Cavafy notes 
in his current chronological catalogue (F16), the composition of a poem called ‘Td xaXoxoípi 
tov 1895’. In Section 4 below, I argue that this is the first version of ‘Mégec tot 1908’. 
This would bring the composition dates of four of the five poems under discussion much 
closer together than has ever previously been suggested: 1921—7. It would also place three 
of the poems (by original title) in the ‘naughty '90s'. 

There is further information available on ‘Mége¢ tod 1901’, but it is confusing. 
In their ‘Bibliographical Guide’ to Cavafy’s canonical poems, Haas and Pieris note the 
existence of ‘two unpublished notes by Cavafy’ relating to ‘Méges tot 1901'.?? In his 1991 
edition of the 154 poems, Savidis adds to his new notes what appear to be two notes by 
Cavafy.?! It seems a reasonable assumption that these are the ‘two unpublished notes’ in 
question, although it is not clear from the presentation whether these notes are quoted in 
full, or indeed whether they are, in fact, one note on two pieces of paper, two separate 
related notes or (as I will suggest), two separate and completely unrelated notes, the first 
of which has nothing to do with *Méosc tod 1901'. There is no indication that either of 
the notes was attached to the manuscript when Savidis first investigated and photographed 
the contents of the archive; the numbers he assigned to the three documents are different 
and not consecutive.? Both notes are transcribed (in monotonic) without explanation. 

The first note reproduced by Savidis reads, ‘O A. eine, áa pov eivai xeupóvega. Ev- 
voovoe mov néga TOAD apáóa to x&yo. AAAG tov anéder—a Sti 1926 xar 1927 civar prod, pict.’ 
Savidis has interpolated ‘[mwc]’ after ‘eine’ in the first sentence and ‘[= ót] after ‘nov’ in 
the second. These are apparently clarifications of Cavafy’s Greek. He has also interpo- 
lated the words ‘[ta Snuootevpéva. ota)’ before ‘1926 «av 1927’, and added ‘(Kaßágns)’, at 
the end of the quotation, without further explanation. Since we do not know what ‘áo’ 
refers to (it could be *xpóvia or ‘toujyata’ or something else entirely), and Savidis makes 
no suggestion, it is not easy to interpret this note. 

Given, however, that Cavafy is known to have discussed his work with his close 
friend Alekos Sengopoulos and given also that Cavafy has not reacted with his character- 
istic sarcasm? to the rather cheeky comment, ‘You have [?written] worse’, but instead 
seeks to engage with his interlocutor, it is hard to imagine that A. could be anyone other 


30 D. Haas and M. Pieris, Bifiuoygaquxóc óógyóg ová 154 xoijpata toð Kofágn (Athens 1984) 171. 

31 Savidis, Tá zoujuota, IT, 139—40. 

32 To this day, there is no published catalogue of the Cavafy Archive. Numbers assigned to manuscripts refer 
to the film on which they were photographed (cf. Lavagnini, AreAfj, 52). The manuscript of this poem is F81; 
the first note is F78, and the second note is F87. The notes are apparently undated, but it is clear from their 
contents that they both date from after 1927, or possibly late 1927 (although this seems less likely). 

33 Cf., for example, Cavafy's comments, published anonymously in 1927 in AAz£avógwvi] Téyvn, on Louis 
Roussel’s translations of his work, quoted in N. Deliyannaki (‘Zebyn otiywv otóv KaBagn’, MoAvflóoxovóvAoneAsxmtc 
2 (1990) 51: "I8éa dév Éygt &nó vv Kaßapıxý owyoveyum Í. . .] Metoð xai Eavapyeted tov &vóragyto! xai mehayove. 
Mu ò evhoynpévos yi& hémistiches”? 
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than Alekos. It is difficult to see exactly what Cavafy means in his rebuttal of A.’s criti- 
cism, unless the missing term is *xpóvio? — ‘You have had worse years’. More importantly, 
in the absence of any other published evidence, it is very difficult to see how this note, 
apparently recording a private conversation about Cavafy's poetry or possibly his rate of 
production, could have any bearing on ‘Mégec tot 1901’. 

There is, however, a simple explanation for why this note has been associated with 
the one printed beneath it by Savidis. This second, much longer note, which I shall not 
cite in full, quotes directly from ‘Méges tod 1901’. In this note, Cavafy explains his use of 
the word ‘Oute’ and how it differs in meaning from 'Éuowate" and ‘én’. If, he says, A 
recalls B, this is not to say that A resembles B. The reader will have realized that ‘A’ has 
now appeared again in a note by Cavafy, but that it is not, of course, the same (kind of) 
‘A’. This second note is referenced ‘op. cit.’ by Savidis, although there has been no earlier 
citation of any opus. The main interest of this second note lies in Cavafy's emphasis on 
the difference between being and seeming, and resembling and recalling, which are central 
themes of *Méoec tod 1901.34 

‘Mégec tot 1901’ shares an important stylistic feature with *Méosc tod 1896’: it is 
written entirely in the third person. Its male subject, like that of ‘Mége¢ tot 1896’, is almost 
thirty (1. 9 "T&v £xoov £vvió tov xoóvov': cf. ‘MéQes tod 1896’, 1. 7 ‘WAnotate tù voi&vta?) 
and both men are, to borrow Wilde's conceit, ‘ruined’ by love: 


"E5evieA(o0n snos. Mua époruxi] Eomh tov (‘Méges tod 1896’) 


uéoa o^ óÀnv tov Ti ExAvor 
nal tiv MOAAHV tou xeipgav Eowtos (‘Méoes tod 1901’). 


The word beauty, ‘éuoequt’, is used of both men (‘Méoes tot 1901’, 1. 9; ‘Méges tot 1896’, 
l. 14). In both poems, too, the reader meets the subject’s erotic dissoluteness before his 
beauty (which that dissoluteness has diminished or destroyed). 

The subject of ‘Mégec tod 1901’ is wearing out his beauty with erotic excess. In this 
context, Cavafy’s ‘theory of Art’, as expounded by Sengopoulos in relation to the dangers 
of *av&yonow! and the importance for the artist as a young man of unbridled erotic 
experiences,” is pertinent. Only an artist can survive the ‘hovi xAtor nov péover oto 
6oópuo tfj; xatayonoews’,*© because it is necessary for his Art. The youth of the poem, 
who is not presented as a scholar (unlike Myrtias in ‘Tà émxívóvva!, the poem on which 
Sengopoulos is commenting in this connection) or artist, and who may even conceivably 


34 Cavafy wrote extensively about his poetry, focusing typically on the meaning of particular words (this is 
especially, but not exclusively, true of the notes he made on his brother John's translations (see, for example, 
G. Papoutsakis, Kafágg Hečá (Athens 1963) 237-49), historical authenticity and what he calls ‘emotional 
verity’ (see for example the notes on the possible recurrence of barbarians (Savidis, Mixpá xaflagiká, Il, 131) 
and the ‘verity’ of “H Xaxgamsía" (ibid., 129) and cf. Sengopoulos: ‘[6 KaPégns] névta exer om^ Ówyt tov viv 
miBavomta’ (in Pieris, Eioayæyý, 49)). 

35 Sengopoulos in Pieris, Eioaywy% ovív zouorj tot Kafágqr (Herakleion 1994) 52. 

36 Ibid. 
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be a male prostitute, has no such protection, and therefore (like the picture of Dorian 
Gray) is already showing signs of physical decay. The poem can also instructively be read 
alongside Cavafy's reflections on the endurance powers of beauty: ‘xai cagdvta xo[ovav] 
urooei vá Tjv[o«] eipoopos xat Guxmonuévoc noŭ vá porkter meQinov 10 xo[óvia] mó vé[oc] 
Ov x’ gpéva’, in a note to "Evac yégoc', dated December 1903 (the year in which Cavafy 
reached the age of forty). 

1901 was an exciting year for Cavafy, although it was a lean year in terms of poetic 
production (which may be the basis for Savidis’ association of the note quoted above with 
this poem). In June, Cavafy travelled to Athens for the first time, in the company of his 
brother Alexander. His diary of this trip, despite its slightly wooden, factual tone, is 
full of excitement and enthusiasm. He admires the beauties of nature (at sea and outside 
Athens), the wonders of the archaeological museum (where he is particularly drawn to a 
bust of Hadrian's lover, Antinous), the excellence of certain hotels and cafés (a favourite 
café is called the ‘High Life’) and the European stylishness of the city. He relishes meeting 
writers, painters and critics, for "literary conversation' and is delighted to find that some 
of them have heard of him and read his poems. He meets Grigorios Xenopoulos (who was 
to publish his influential article on Cavafy, "Evac Touts’, in 1903).? The luxury and 
leisure of this trip, partly funded by Cavafy's friend Pericles Anastasiades (who gave 
him £100) and Alexander, and facilitated by Alexander's employer (Thomas Cook), 
represented a stark contrast to Cavafy's daily life in the lower echelons of the British 
civil service in Alexandria. His resentment of his job is reflected in poems such as 
“H oateaneia’ (July 1905) and prose writings such as a note of June 1905 in which he 
complains bitterly of having to work when he should be writing poetry.” 

Before Cavafy chose *Méosc tot 1901’ as the final title for this poem, he seems to have 
changed his mind about the date twice (1898, 1900). Unlike the subject of ‘Méges tod 1896’, 
but in common with the subjects of the other ‘Mégec’ poems, the man depicted cannot be 
identified, even speculatively, with a historical character. All that we can say for certain 
is that Cavafy looked back on 1901 as the year in which he first discovered Greece and 
came into contact with Athenian literary life. 1901, 1903 and 1908 were significant years 
for Cavafy, for various reasons, and this may well be the key to his decision to com- 
memorate them in poems, even if the connection between the subjects of these poems and 
the important events of those years is not always apparent (or perhaps direct). Perhaps he 
looked back on his first trip to Athens as a time of renewed innocence amid the humdrum 
and wearying reality of office life. 


37 Quoted in D. Haas, ‘EyóMa tod Kaßágn of xouiuoxó tov’, KóxAoc KaBagn (Athens 1983), 83-109. Haas has 
associated *Mégec tod 1901’ with Cavafy's confessional notes of 1897-1909, concerning the negative effects of 
self-abuse on the body (Haas, Probléme, 367). This seems odd, as the young man in the poem has presumably 
not obtained his ‘neigav Egwtos’ on his own. 

38 First published by Papoutsakis in Kaflágr Ietá, 259—300. 

39 Reprinted in Pieris, Eioayoyrj, 23-34. 

40 Savidis, Mixed xafoguxá T, 107-8. 
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3. Days of 1903 


[Earliest Surviving Version] 
Mapttoc 1907“ 


P. M. 
Tlod 6% và Bow Eava, 
Tù 1600 yońyoga xaguévoc 
TH NOMNTUXG TH WALA, TÒ YAWUS TÒ 1000070, 
uéoa oto Boddy nod Exeqrte otòv ðoóuo &xé&vo, 
Xt OU TES TOMES Ades NOD Gvaqrav. 
Tlod 0à tù Boo avà 
atta mot 1600 £6xoAa Ovotaca 
(c Kod yvoeóo THEA, xv Ove_QebouaL, xai £o 
TH MOUNTIAG TÙ uua, TÒ xAopo TÒ 106000, 
[[tò cWpa nod Sév pinoa àpxevà]]* 
Tù xg tod Épotoc nod Où và Pow Eavá; 


* Line deleted with a single crossing-through, replaced by line below (probably in pencil) 
Mépes toù 1903 


Atv tù noa mua Eavà — 1à 1600 yoTyyooa xauéva ... 
TH MOUNTS TH uuo, TO xAouo 
TO MESOWMO. ... OT voxvoyua TOD SQdpOv ... 


Atv tù yhoo mà — T GxoxwOévra. «aux tóny hws 
ov Évov £0xo^a. xapaíwmoo: 

xal xov xovóm uè &yovíav Aela. 

Tà Tome TH áta, T YAMS TÒ 9600700, 

tH xeüx éxetva ðèv và ndoa má. 


‘Méoec tot 1903’ was originally composed in March 1909, with the title ‘Mégtioc 1907’. 
It was printed as a broadsheet in 1917, with the new title ‘Mégecg tod 1903’, and first 
circulated in Cavafy’s first chronological collection (Mompata 1910—19[18]) and subse- 
quently in all the following chronological collections except the last one (Motjpata 
1919—193[2]) because in 1929 it was withdrawn from the chronological collections 
and placed at the end of the thematic collection, Houara (1916—1918).? Of the five 


41 This is my transcription of the photograph of the autograph manuscript in Savidi, Agdxwpa, 325. A 
photograph of the heavily corrected ms final version of ‘Méges tot 1903’ can be found in ibid., 278 

42 As can be seen from the chronological catalogue F5, which covers 1891-1912 (Savidis, Mixpá xaPagixa, Il, 
81) and F16 (ibid., 57). 

43 This is one of several clear pieces of evidence that Cavafy considered date of first printing to be definitive 
for his chronological and thematic collections; his records of composition dates were kept for another purpose 
(and here, perhaps, one sees the civil servant as well as the historian/archivist at work, preserving accurate 
records). 
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‘Mégec’ poems, this is the one whose original title date and new title date (1907 and 
1903) are closest to the date of initial composition (1909). Its closing position in Mompata 
(1916-1918) clearly gives it a particular significance. 

As the reader can see, Cavafy has made some very striking revisions to the poem. He 
has changed the title and has also removed the initials ‘P. M.’, which appear in the top 
left-hand corner of the manuscript, for the printed version.“ As a result of the deletion 
of three lines (5, 8 and 10) and removal of line breaks between four others (1-2, 6—7), 
the revised poem has eight lines in place of the original eleven. The punctuation has 
been altered to admit three groups of dots and the layout has been altered from a single 
continuous verse paragraph of eleven lines to two verse paragraphs of three and five lines 
respectively. 

The earliest revision is obviously the deletion of the line ‘tò o@ya nod ðèv pinoa 
àQxe1& , as this is made in the original manuscript. All the later revisions were presumably 
made at or around the same time, at which point Cavafy deleted the whole manuscript 
with a single oblique line, although he did not destroy it (suggesting that it still held some 
personal significance for him). The deleted line is, of course, the most personal line in the 
original poem, rendering the loss explicitly sexual. 

In the revised version, in place, as it were, of ‘tò oópua mod ðèv pinoa &oxexá', we 
read ‘T’ àámowmévta xoà Toynv óXoc? [u&ua, xo600:0]; the verb ‘ànoxtõ’ in Cavafy invari- 
ably has sexual implications.? This both adds and subtracts information: it tells us that 
the encounter was a chance one, but expunges ‘the madness of kissing’ from the account. 
The new poem focuses entirely on the speaker's loss, which has now become permanent. 
The phrase ‘tù x£0a tod ¥owtos’ has also been removed; by now, Cavafy has used the lines, 
‘Etya tò cya tod Eowtos, eia và yey / và fjóovuxà xa góða tis u£0nc' in the poem ‘Mus 
Noxta’, originally entitled, "Evo Bodév uov’, written in July 1907% and first published in 
June 1916, in the January-June 1915 issue of Néa Zo." Apart from this almost identical 


44. Unlike other Greek poets of his day (including Palamas and Sikelianos), Cavafy never openly or obliquely 
dedicated his poems to anyone in print. For other instances of initials on mss, see Savidi, Aeóxæpa, 276, 277, 
279. 

45 Compare, for example, the opening line of the unpublished poem, ‘Mio ea’: ‘Mijte oè ànéxmoa, phre 0à 
ot anoxthow’. On the other hand, kissing a body is a very different matter from ‘acquiring’ a face and eyes or, 
indeed, the whole man. 

46 As evidenced in the two chronological composition catalogues. It is undeleted in the earlier catalogue, F5, 
as ‘1 fBoáóv pou’ (Mixpá xafagixd, II, 81) but deleted in the later catalogue, F16, where it appears as "Eva Boóóv 
uov’ (Mixpá kafiagiká It, 57). 

47 Savidis, Tá xoijpata, 1, 149. The inclusion of this poem in /Toijpata (1905—1915) is one of the pieces 
of evidence indicating that Cavafy treats cover date and not issue date of periodicals as the date of first publi- 
cation; thus ‘Mi& Nobyta’ is regarded by him as a poem of 1915, not 1916. The photograph of this manuscript 
in Savidi, Agóxwua, 324 has visible corrections and deletions. The title is *Mux voyta pov’, with ‘uov’ deleted; 
the last line has been changed from *uóvoc, pts oto Eonuntxd [pov] omit, u£8voa gavé’ (with ‘pov’ added above 
an omission mark) to ‘pés oro uovijogc onitt pou wed gavé’. As this manuscript is signed and not crossed out, 
it seems a reasonable assumption that this is the printer-ready copy. 
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line, deleted from the final version of ‘Mégec¢ tod 1903’, the date 1907 links these two 
poems. We do not know (for lack of published, possibly reflecting lack of extant, 
evidence) what other changes Cavafy made to “Eva Boáóv uov'/"Mux Noyta’, but the title 
change again reveals the same process of depersonalization that we can observe in the 
revisions to *Máguoc 1907'//Méosc tot 1903’. 

It is impossible to say whether “Eva Boáóu uov'/Mux Nboyta’ has a direct connection 
with *Mágtuoc 1907'//M£osc voi 1903’, but there are other similarities. The opening line of 
*Mix. Noyta’, 'H xdpaoa Mav zov] xat modotvyn’, recalls ‘t? éxoxm8évia. xarà vóynv 
óAoc! (my underlinings); ‘td o@pa tod Xowtos, và xti" seems almost to have migrated 
from one poem to the other, and ‘Aév tù nboa mò Eava’ is echoed and negated in the 
closing words of *Mix Nobyta’: ‘ue8@ Eava’. Both poems deal with the lasting effects (the 
tricks played by memory) of a single erotic encounter, conceivably the same one in both 
cases. 

Whatever may be their connection (if any), Cavafy chose not to juxtapose the two 
poems in his thematic collections. The pairing he presents instead is 'Ovufjoov, oðpa ...’ 
and *Méosc tod 1903’, in that order. ‘Ovprjoov, oðpa ...’ is a reflection on the whole pro- 
cess by which erotic memory and erotic poems are produced: the body apostrophized is 
enjoined to remember not only real beds and real lovemaking, but also desires that were 
thwarted by *xáxovo / tuyatov żunóðo’. There is a deliberate emphasis on the randomness 
of non-fulfilment here, mirroring that of (temporary) fulfilment in ‘Mu Nóyro? and ‘Méges 
tot 1903’. Now that all these things are in the past (like the encounters of ‘Mia Noyta’ 
and *Méosg tod 1903’), there seems to be little difference between real and imagined expe- 
rience, which reminds us again of 'u£06 Eava’, the product of re-imagined experience. 
Reading *Méosc tot 1903’ immediately after *Gvyjoov, dópa ...’, as Cavafy intended, it 
almost seems as though *éxeivec tès &uOvpíiec! is the object of ‘Atv tù yboa mà Eavàc. It is 
also apparent that the poem ^Exvpíec' is conceptually related to these accounts of loss 
and reconstruction. "Exu8vpíec" was written in September 1904, a year after the unpub- 
lished poem, “O Zentéußong tod 1903’, and can be read as a reflection on the experience 
of frustrated desire enshrined in this and its two companion poems, “O Aexéupens tot 
1903’ and “O l'evváonc tot 1904’.** Clearly, the title ‘Mégec tod 1903’ also alludes to these 
three poems. The title change (from *Máguoc 1907’) relocates the experience of loss, 
conflating it with an earlier experience in which desire remains unfulfilled, very much in 
the manner described here: 


Tóga xo civar 64a mà uéoo oto xapgA06v, 
porate oxedOov xal ov&c émBupies 
éxeives ov và S60nxeEs (“Ouujoov, oda ...") 
“En6uuies’ is the only previously unpublished poem that Cavafy chose to include in 
his first printed and bound thematic collection, Mompata 1904. It follows the opening 


48 See also R. Lavagnini, “Em@upiec’ di K. Kavafis’, Studi Neoellenici (Palermo 1975) 44-63. The relationship 
between these poems is discussed on pp. 59-60. 
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poem, ‘@wvéc’, in this collection, its later expanded version, Toijpata 1910, the so-called 
‘Sengopoulos Notebook’ (a manuscript containing all Cavafy’s non-rejected pre-1911 
poems), and also the ‘Malanos Notebook’ (a manuscript containing only erotic poems, 
which Cavafy gave Malanos).” Partly on the basis of this pairing, which remains unbro- 
ken in all these collections and functions as the introduction to the poems they contain, 
I would suggest that the Philosophical-Historical-Erotic pattern, which Hirst has so 
convincingly argued underlies all Cavafy’s thematic collections (although, as he points out, 
Houara (1916-1918) has no ‘Philosophical’ section) could be slightly refined. It seems to 
me that erotic poems open as well as close several of Cavafy's thematic arrangements, 
thus: Erotic-Philosophical-Historical-Erotic.?? 

I believe that we are looking at various layers of a palimpsest, on which Cavafy 
writes, rewrites (by revising) and sometimes overwrites (by transposing dates, experiences 
and even phrases from one to another) his erotic poems.” In some cases, as Lavagnini 
argues, one poem may be viewed as an abstraction of another (thus the published 
"Emupíec" overwrites the unpublished “O Xezéufonc tod 1903’, without deleting it). In 
a different but related process, ‘Mégtos 1907’ is transmuted into *Méosc tod 1903’, the 
second poem rewriting and thereby cancelling out the first (although Cavafy kept the 
original manuscript, perhaps for sentimental reasons or perhaps because he meant to leave 
a record of his artistic practices). Sometimes, one collection partly overwrites another, 
as is clear from Savidis’ descriptions in Oi xafoquxéc éxddoetg (passim). There is also a 
constant process of rewriting ‘experience’ (whether real or imagined) at work. 

In 1903 Cavafy met Alexandros Mavroudis,? whose initials appear on the mss of the 
three poems about unrequited and unexpressed feelings, “O LentéuPons tod 1903’, “O 


49 Descriptions of all these notebooks can be found in Savidis, Oi xaBaqixés éxddoetc, 91-102. The ‘Malanos 
Notebook’ was given by Malanos to Seferis, who later gave it to Savidis. 

50 This does not apply to /Tomjpata (1905—1915), which opens with “H nóg’ and “H oateaneia’. Savidis com- 
ments: ‘Zé vécoeQic Bewatixés ovAXoyéc vov, “H nóg’ xai “H coteaneia’ axotehot povipac tá 000 Bvoópvhia rod 
elogyouv ovv Kaßaqıxý zomon? (Savidis, Tá xoimpata, 1, 126). Savidis notes the device of an introductory 
diptych, but he does not make a parallel case for ‘®wvés’ and “Em@vuuies’, possibly because they belong to the 
ambiguous no man's land of ‘Pre-1911 non-rejected poems’, which Savidis and later editors have struggled to 
assign a place in the canon, as they overlap in six cases with Morata (1905-1915). Savidis’ solution is to include 
the poems that do not overlap with /7oijuara (1905—1915) in a separate section, labelled by him ‘1896-1904’ (a 
date range never used by Cavafy) at the end of his 1963 edition, and in an appendix in his 1991 edition (where 
he revises the dates to *1897—1904"). This has, perhaps, obscured Cavafy’s deliberate choice of two related 
poems to open his thematic collections. In 7Toujuaza (1916-1918), we find ‘An’ ttc £v! and ‘Néyots’ in the 
opening position. The first of these can be related to ‘Pwvéc’ through the phrase, *név0n ts olxoyéveras’ and 
the second to "Emvyíeg', through the phrase, ‘6 sj6ovuxóc pov Bios’, which also relates this poem to the 
‘negaouévy fjovi] in ‘An’ xc vvi’. Thus ‘Az’ xc évvix' and ‘Noyows’ can be read as a parallel opening to 
‘Pwvés’ and “En6upies’. Hirst prefers to include the titles of the six poems in their original positions in /7orjuata 
1910, which forms the first part of the Oxford World Classics edition, C. P. Cavafy, The Collected Poems. 

51 For a discussion of how Cavafy rewrote his (published) poems, see P. Mackridge, ‘Variations on a theme: 
Cavafy rewrites his own poems’, Káuzog 6 (1988) 35—50. 

52 See Savidis, Oi xaflaguxéc éxddoeic, 155, n. 23. 
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Aexéußong tod 1903’ and “O T'evvágnc tot 1904’. 1903 seems to have held enormous senti- 
mental as well as artistic associations for Cavafy. Small wonder, then, that he should 
choose to celebrate it by renaming and re-dating the poem that epitomizes those experi- 
ences. The paradoxical loss of the beloved object is subverted by the permanence of the 
poetic word: ‘Atv xà noa ma Eava’ becomes self-contradicting, as the lips and eyes that 
existed once in reality come alive again in memory and are finally enshrined in this 
poem. 

Other important decisions of 1903 include, most probably, the decision not to publish 
commercially or in book form. This can be related to Cavafy's Athens diary of 1901, 
where he records a conversation with Georgios Tsokopoulos, who informs him that 
any author publishing a volume is lucky not to make a loss.? In 1904, Cavafy privately 
printed his first collection, Houara 1904. This act declared him as more than just an 
occasional writer of verse; there is a world of difference between sending poems to 
magazines and producing a collection. 

*Méogc tot 1903’ occupies an enormously important position in Cavafy’s oeuvre. It 
was selected by Cavafy as the closing poem for the thematic collection, Zompata (1916— 
1918), and thus functions as a kind of ‘closing statement’ for this collection and in par- 
ticular to the erotic poems in it. It was also the first of the five poems under discussion 
for which Cavafy devised the title, *Méosc tot ...’ Finally, *Méosc tod 1903’ is the most 
personal of all the ‘Mégec’ poems and the only one written in the first person. It com- 
memorates undeclared love (for Mavroudis), a lost lover (real or imagined) and a turning 
point in Cavafy's creative life. 


4. Days of 1908 


The original title of this poem was probably ‘Td xoXoxaíot tod 1895’. The evidence for this 
is an undeleted entry in the chronological catalogue F16, under July 1921. Savidis has 
added ‘[= ‘Mégec tod 1898']' to this entry. This is completely at odds with his suggestion 
that ‘Mégec tod 1898’ was an earlier version of ‘Mégecs tot 1901’ (discussed above). I 
believe that ‘Td xadoxaigu tod 1895' is, in fact, an earlier version of 'Méosc tot 1908’, which 
is the only one of the five poems that concerns a summer. This would give an original 
composition date of 1921. Since the poem does not appear again under a revised title in 
this catalogue and is not deleted, it was most probably revised between 1925 (when F16 
breaks off; we do not know how early in 1925 this catalogue was abandoned) and 17 
November 1932, when the poem was printed by Cavafy for the first (and only) time,” and 


53 Papoutsakis, I7etá, 267-8. Tsokopoulos (1871—1923) was a journalist and playwright; he was the editor of 
'Eotía in 1920-2. 

54 Savidis, Mixpá xaBagixd, Il, 61. 

55 Savidis, Oi xafaquxéc éxóóotw, 323. 
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added to his last chronological collection, Horńpata 1919—[1932], where it was to become, 
perhaps not entirely accidentally, the closing poem.” By November 1932, Cavafy had been 
diagnosed with cancer and undergone a tracheotomy; he had lost the power of speech, 
and must have had some inkling that his days were numbered. Thus, the addition of 
*Mégeg tot 1908’, which had been hailed in the Alexandrian press as a new poem signalling 
Cavafy's return to health," to Mompata 1919-[1932] in the same closing position as that 
occupied by *Méogc tod 1903' in Houara (1905—1915) is, at the very least, suggestive. Of 
course, it is possible to maintain that Cavafy never completely finished another poem or 
was too ill to take ‘Eig và xeoíyooa tij; Avnoyeiag to the printer's, but the fact remains 
that Cavafy selected *Mégec tod 1908’ to work on at this time, rather than any of the 
other poems left unfinished at his death.?? 

In a note dated 11.7.1908, Cavafy wrote, Tiati vá petapéow’t6 noinua ÉEo and viv 
atyooqaiea tot 1904 ovv &vuóogoupa tod 1908’. Unfortunately, we do not know which 
poem he was referring to. Savidis discusses this note in the context of ‘Mége¢ tod 1903’, 
but given that ‘Mégec tot 1903’ was originally composed in 1909 with the title *'Mágroc 
1907’, it is difficult to see why he should have thought that the note in question referred 
to this poem. The only poem to have been ‘transferred into the atmosphere of 1908’ is 
‘Méoes tod 1908’, but there is no evidence that this poem was ever associated with 1904 
by Cavafy. More to the point, a note written in 1908 cannot conceivably refer to any of 
the *Méosc' poems, the earliest of which was composed in 1909. Although the composition 
and revision range of the five poems is 1909-1932, the printing range is less extended: 
1917-1932. ‘Méges tod 1903’ was first printed in 1917; ‘Mégec tod 1896’ and ‘Méges tod 
1901’ in March and October of 1927 respectively; ‘Mégesg tod 1909, '10 xar 711’ in 1928, 
and ‘Mégec tod 1908’ in 1932. 

We do not know whether any earlier drafts of ‘Mégeg tod 1908’ survive in the 
Archive, but in October 2008, a photograph of what appears to be the printer-ready 
manuscript was published in an exhibition catalogue. The corrections visible on this 
manuscript all appear to be accidental miscopyings that the poet has crossed out (i.e. 
corrections of incorrect versions of the same word, such as 'É£xouE" for xou", 1. 12). 
Indeed, it seems that Cavafy accidentally omitted a whole line (l. 12) and stuck a second 
piece of paper over the first, at this point, to re-insert it (a break and traces of the obliter- 
ated line 13 are visible). This would seem to indicate nothing more than that the poet 
was distracted, at the time of preparing this poem for the printer, quite possibly by pain, 


56 If my suggestion that Cavafy partially manipulated the ordering by selective first printing is accepted. 

57 See D. Daskalopoulos and M. Stasinopoulou, O Bios xaí tó £oyo tod K.II. KaBagn (Athens 2001) 165 

58 Savidis may be tacitly acknowledging Cavafy's selection of *Mégec tod 1908' as closing poem, when he 
moves ‘Eis tù negixwoa vic Avuoyeíac' to an appendix in his 1991 edition. 

59 Quoted by Savidis in Tà zowjyata, 1, 166, in his notes to ‘Mégeg tod 1903’. 

60 Hellenic Foundation for Culture, Centre for Neo-Hellenic Studies and Cavafy Archive, C. P. Cavafy 
Exhibition Catalogue (Athens 2008). I am indebted to Manuel Savidis for bringing this catalogue to my 
attention and supplying me with a copy. 
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mental distress or both. He is recalling a time of happiness and liberation (the summer of 
1908), at a time when he must have known that he was dying. The corrections to this 
manuscript seem different from those in other comparable published photographs. 

There must have been some reason why the summer of 1908 was a time Cavafy 
wanted to recall — or quite literally call back — at the end of his life. The poem contains 
the unusual device, unique in Cavafy's oeuvre, of apostrophizing a date: ‘A pégec to 
XAAOKALOLOD Tod Evviaxdova, óxvà'. The oblique reference to memory ('Ax' tò etdwud cac 
...) preserving the boy in all his beauty (‘tov &póXa&e', 1. 25) echoes an earlier injunction 
to memory, ‘Mvjun uov, qXaEÉ ta ov ws Hoav’ in Txoíta' (referring to beautiful grey eyes 
that time has probably destroyed), and another to the poet, Tlgoonáðnos và và quAóEsic, 
mouth’ in “Orav dteyeigovtaw’ (referring to erotic visions). These injunctions are all clearly 
thematically connected. What is preserved here is the beautiful naked body of a young 
man of twenty-five. Has this memory been shifted forward thirteen years from the summer 
of 1895? If so, why? What is the symbolic importance of 1908? 

From the alterations to the dates, it appears that Cavafy did not want any of the 
other *Méosc poems to be associated by the reader with ‘Mégec tod 1896’, which is 
clearly different from the other four (not presented by the speaker as personal experience), 
and thus consigned to a different decade (and century). Casting back in his mind for a 
symbolically happy year, possibly as late as 1932 (since we do not know when the final 
revisions to this poem were made, and there is a strong possibility that they were made 
just before printing), Cavafy lighted on 1908. If we look at what happened in that year, 
we may come close to an explanation. 

In 1908, Cavafy, then aged forty-five, began to live alone for the first time in his life. 
In the summer of that year, his brother Paul suddenly resigned from his job in mysterious 
circumstances and went ‘on holiday’ to France. He never returned, dying at the Southern 
French resort of Hyéres in 1920, after a second career as personal secretary to General 
Horsey de Horsey.“ After their mother's death (in 1899), John, Paul and Constantine 
Cavafy had continued to live in the family home in rue Ramleh. In 1904, when John 
moved to Cairo, Paul and Constantine rented an apartment in rue Rosette. This was the 
‘ahó onic’ referred to in Cavafy's note of June 1905, which begins, “Evag véog nomthg w 
émtonépOnxe’. Three years later, in December 1907, Paul and Constantine moved again, 
this time to a smaller apartment in a much less salubrious area, 10 rue Lepsius, where 
Cavafy was to spend his remaining years alone. The decision to leave the ‘good apartment’ 
and move somewhere much cheaper presumably reflects some change in the Cavafy 
brothers! circumstances, most probably Paul's, since Cavafy's income is not known to 
have declined until he retired in 1922. 


61 Unfortunately, the only authority for this is Robert Liddell, who is not always a reliable source. Liddell 
claims to have seen unpublished letters from Paul, written in France, begging his brothers John and Constantine 
for money, before he obtained his new position. R. Liddell, Cavafy. A Biography, reprinted with a new 
introduction by Peter Mackridge (London 2000) 109—10. 

62 Savidis, Mixpé kaflaqixá, Il, 107. l 
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Although we have no record of Cavafy's reactions to the departure of his brother 
Paul, a surviving letter of 1908 informs John of his great distress at the loss of his cat.9 
Evidence of Constantine's ambivalence, if not antipathy, towards Paul can be found in the 
journal he kept of their mother's death, where he bitterly records incidents in which Paul 
upset her.^* What is known of Paul Cavafy is that he was openly homosexual and locally 
unpopular (these things were clearly related). His reputation did not enhance Constan- 
tine's: in one incident, the father of Pavlos Petrides tried to cancel his lecture on Cavafy, 
thinking it was about Paul Cavafy.9 It is probably significant that this lecture and the 
attempt to prevent it took place in 1909, the year after Paul's departure, suggesting that 
he had indeed left Alexandria because of some scandal. 

Sometime after Paul's departure, Cavafy is known to have reduced his expenditure 
on clothes. It is possible that he needed to make economies; equally possible that he 
no longer had to keep up with Paul's social life, and it has also occurred to me that 
since Paul left in a hurry, intending to return, it is quite possible that Constantine was left 
with many of Paul's clothes, which would have been good quality and probably the right 
size. In a note of 1905 that begins *Xáv tóv xoAó oá&mu 6 Cavafy compares himself to 
a tailor and the experiences encapsulated in his poems to good-quality clothes, likely to 
‘fit? only one, or at most two readers. It is highly likely that the brothers shared a tailor, 
if not a wardrobe. Although I am not suggesting that the subject of ‘Méges tot 1908’ is 
actually Paul Cavafy, there may be a touch of Schadenfreude in the opening line, ‘Tov 
yodvo &xeivov Bo£8nxe ywolcs Sovdevd’, and in the insistence on poor clothes as a marker 
of degradation. 

After Paul's departure, though we do not know exactly when, Cavafy rewrote a poem 
of 1894, TIáM ott ‘Sia xt6Aq as ^H adc’ (first published in April 1910). The subject is 
a man trying to escape by going overseas. It may not be irrelevant that Paul was known 
in the family as ‘Polis’ (not ‘Pavlos’). It is possible that Paul's departure inspired Cavafy 
to rewrite this poem, which may have been inspired by Paul's behaviour in the first 
place. In his humorous journal of 1882, ‘Constantinopoliad — an epic’, Cavafy satirizes 
Paul, depicting him as irascible and blustering.” It is not hard to imagine this Paul, who 
‘returned in a great rage’ from the offices of a shipping company,® fulminating against 
the pettiness of Alexandrian society and threatening to take himself elsewhere. Although 
the rewriting of “H méduc’ cannot be securely dated, it is possible that Paul's precipitate 
departure inspired Cavafy to rework this poem and send it to a periodical. One of Paul's 


63 Tsirkas, ‘K. II. Kafáqncs: oxediaoua xoovoyooqíac tot Biou tov’, Embedonon T£yvgc 18 (Aquégoypa K. II. 
Kofiéqn) (1963) 690. 

64 Michalis Pieris, ‘K. II. Kofiógn [Znuevóuota yu& vá tedeutaia yoovia xai vv Gooóoua Tí; XagixAevas 
Kaßágpn] (1899)', ModvBdoxovévdonederntis 3 (1991) 171—210. See, for example, p. 184. 

65 See Tsirkas, ibid., 696. For the text of the lecture, see Pieris, Eioaywy1j, 35—46. 

66 Savidis, Mixpé kafagiká, Il, 109. 

67 First published in Savidi, Aedxa@pa, 43-9. 

68 Savidi, Aedxapa, 45. 
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letters to his brothers from France, quoted by Liddell, contains the phrase, ‘Pai gáché ma 
vie’. 

I have suggested that ‘Mégec¢ tod 1908’ shares an important role with ‘Mégesg tot 
1903’: both are used as closing poems for collections. There may be another parallel: 
in seeking a symbolically important year for the poem originally entitled *Máguog 1907’, 
Cavafy chose 1903, which, as we have seen, was a year of immense sentimental and 
artistic importance for him. Might he have followed a similar process with *Méoec tot 
1908", choosing a year in his life that represented some kind of turning-point, if only the 
liberation afforded by Paul's departure? 


5. Days of 1909, 710 and 11 


*Méoec tot 1909, "10 «a '11' was printed on 6 December 1928. It was then deleted from 
Cavafy's running list of poems in progress (indicating that it was completed and printed), 
where it appears as “Evag éoyatys orðegáðxov’. This identification, first made by Lavag- 
nini, is almost certainly secure, since the subject of the poem we know *épyótovtav oè 
oióepG". The poem was first circulated in Cavafy's penultimate chronological collection, 
Iowjuoxa. 1916-1929, which was first distributed in 1926 and ceased to be distributed in 
1929, when it was replaced by the last chronological collection, Houara 1919—19[32]. 
‘Mégec tod 1909, *10 «av '11' was thus, obviously, a late addition to the penultimate col- 
lection (only two poems, ‘Mveys AdeEGvbgeta tod 340 u.X.’ and ‘AAgEavdgos Tavvaios, 
nat Adekavioa’, follow it). Its final position was as the fifty-eighth poem of sixty-nine (ibe 
sixty-ninth being *Méosc tod 1908’). 

Although these positions are ostensibly purely chronologically determined (by order 
of printing, and therefore, by implication, composition and completion), it should not be 
forgotten that Cavafy was able to manipulate this ordering, to some extent, by choosing 
which poems he printed when and also whether poems were printed singly or in pairs. 
Anthony Hirst has noted a tendency in Cavafy's printing practices between 1921 and 1928, 
with brief interruptions, to print poems in pairs, of which, typically, one is historical and 
the other erotic." This further instance of pairing may remind us of the paired poems 
selected to open and close collections, discussed above. 

In the case of those of the ‘Mégec’ poems whose dates of printing fall between 1921 
and 1928 (*Méosc tod 1896’, *Méosc tod 1901’ and *Méosgc tod 1909, '10 «a '11^), only the 
last was printed in a pair. It was printed with the historical poem, “Ev nogeig mQd¢ thv 
Xwómnv', and appears immediately after it in Cavafy's last two chronological collections. 


69 Liddell, Cavafy, 110. Paul also mentions fear of prison. 

70 Lavagnini, AteAq, 329. 

71 A. Hirst, personal communication, 2009. A full account of this information will be published by Hirst in 
due course. 
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This reflects the pattern observed by Hirst of one historical and one erotic poem, in that 
order.” *Méoec tod 1896’ and ‘Méoes tod 1901’, printed singly in March and October 1927 
respectively, mark breaks in the paired printings. This may suggest that Cavafy did not 
specifically associate any historical poems with these two erotic poems. Thus, *Méoezc too 
1909, °10 xav °11’ not only groups together three dates in its title but is also the only 
‘Mégec’ poem to share its date of printing with another poem. 

"Ev nogeia mQd¢ tiv Ewónnv’ and *Méosc tod 1909, "10 xax '11' offer the reader a 
glimpse of great power and wealth followed by a picture of abject poverty. In the first 
poem, Mithridates, en route for Sinope, sends one of his men to ask a soothsayer how 
much more wealth and power will accrue to him in the future, a question that clearly 
tempts fate. The soothsayer at first declares that the day is not suitable (‘Katadyn dév 
civ’ ù uépa ofjueoa") and then sends a warning to Mithridates to be content with what he 
has. The informed reader knows already from the title that the king is doomed: he is 
marching to his death in Sinope, where his wife will murder him. Although the two 
poems have little in common, the acute contrast they offer between the wealth, power and 
fame of Mithridates and the poverty, powerlessness and obscurity of the unnamed boy is 
suggestive, as is the use of the word ‘égo in the first. 

The four ‘Méges’ poems with twentieth-century dates in their titles encompass a 
ten-year period in the poet’s lifetime, 1901-11. Three years are singled out (1901, 1903, 
1908) and three are grouped together (1909, '10 and '11). I have suggested that 1901, 1903 
and 1908 had personal, artistic and symbolic significance for Cavafy. During the period 
1909-11, Cavafy produced his second bound thematic collection, J7oijuara 1910. In it, 
he incorporated all the poems of Houara 1904, adding a further seven poems. His 
next thematic collection, first circulated in 1917, was given the title /7oijuata (1909-1911). 
This is the first thematic collection to have more than one date in the title (it superseded 
the chronological collection, /7o:juara. 1910—[1912—18]), and it seems at least worthy of 
note that the dates selected correspond to the dates in the title of ‘Mégeg tod 1909, 710 xoà 
11^, which was printed eleven years later. Thus, ‘Mége¢ tod 1909, *10 xai '11 commemo- 
rates another important stage in Cavafy's poetic development: the production of Hoata 
1910 and the inception of the thematic collections that would culminate in /Joujuata 
(1905-1915) and [oijpata (1916-1918). 1909-11 marks a transitional period between the 
single-dated thematic collections and the double-dated ones that were to supersede 
them. 


Conclusions 


In this article, I have looked at the possible reasons for Cavafy's choice of certain dates. 
I believe that his avoidance of other dates in the same period may also be significant. If 
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we look at the dates originally and subsequently selected by Cavafy for the titles of the 
*Méogc' poems, we can observe the following sequence (final dates in bold type): [Summer] 
1895, 1896, 1898, 1900, 1901, 1903, [March] 1907, 1908, 1909, 1910, 1911. The ‘missing’ 
dates are: 1897, 1899, 1902, 1904, 1905 and 1906. If 1896 was chosen to symbolize Wilde's 
imprisonment, then it stands also for 1895 and 1897 (the three years over which Wilde's 
gaol-term stretched). 1899 was the year in which Cavafy's mother died; 1902, the year 
in which his brother Peter-John died, and 1905, the year in which his brother Alexander 
died. These years, marked by “név6n tic oixoyévetas’, were hardly likely to be remembered 
with affection. *Méoec tod 1903’ rewrites *Mápguoc 1907’ and also, as argued above in 
Section 3, draws on the unpublished poems, “O Xexiéufonc tov 1903’, O Aexéufons tod 
1903’ and “O Tévvagnc tod 1904’. This leaves 1906 as the only date in the sequence that is 
unaccounted for. This date, however, appears in the title of the unpublished poem of 1908 
that may owe something to The Ballad of Reading Gaol, ‘27 lovviov 1906, 2 u.u.’, referring 
to an incident in which four fellaheen were hanged and a further eight publicly flogged, 
following the death of an English officer. Clearly, Cavafy would not have wished to re-use 
this date and thereby associate this poem with the ‘Méoec’ group (all of which were com- 
posed later). 

I have suggested explanations for Cavafy's final choice of dates for the titles of 
the ‘Mégec’ poems. A word should now be said about his choice of the unusual formula, 
‘Days of ...' This expression has subsequently become a part of the Greek language, 
largely because of its adoption by Seferis as the title of his diaries? but when Cavafy 
used it, this association did not exist. On the other hand, Dowson, a poet whom Cavafy 
apparently admired (a copy in Cavafy's own hand of Dowson’s poem ‘Non sum qualis 
eram bonae sub regno Cynarae’ was found in the Archive), had used the phrase, ‘Days of 
wine and roses’ in ‘Vitae Summa Brevis’.” As so often in Cavafy’s poems (and the titles 
of his poems would require a separate study), there are traces of English, rather than 
Greek antecedents. 

Cavafy's oeuvre remained unfinished at his death in two senses: he was still working 
on some twenty-five poems (the drafts of which were posthumously published in Ateh) 
and he had only finalized the thematic arrangement of poems up to and including 1918. 
The two ‘finalized’ thematic arrangements, however, Moimpata (1905-1915) and Hoijpata 
(1916-1918) overlap with, and therefore do not fully supersede, the earlier oijuata 1910. 
A further layer of complexity is added by the thematic catalogue, titles from which 
can be related to non-sequential groups of poems, such as those with Ancient Greek or 
Byzantine themes (Ancient Days, Byzantine Days). Only two of these non-sequential 
groups of poems have repeated words in their titles (“Té&qog’ and ‘Méges’), and there seems 
to be some connection between these two groups. The five ‘Mégec’ poems can be read as 


73 Although Seferis also used this title in poems, it is clearly the diaries that are relevant to how the term has 
been assimilated into Greek. 

74 I would like to thank Rowena Fowler for drawing my attention to this. Dowson’s words, used as an 
epigraph for my article, are very poignant in the context of Cavafy’s ‘Mégeg poems. 
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epitaphs, as Savidis seems to acknowledge in his article on the five ‘Taqog’ poems, quoted 
earlier. They commemorate lost years and unnamed individuals, but also function as 
reflections on the human condition. It may not be irrelevant that Cavafy himself composed 
the obituaries, published in the Alexandrian press, for his mother and several of his 
brothers. 

A further largely unexplored aspect of Cavafy's working practice is his use of paired 
poems, as openings for collections and thematic subsections of his poems and as paired 
printings, the purpose or meaning of which has yet to be deciphered. The ‘Mégec” poems 
also illustrate the depersonalization process that was a part of Cavafy's working practice, 
in their titles and revisions. 

At present, we do not have a critical edition of Cavafy's canonical poems, containing 
all known versions and revisions, although Renata Lavagnini is working on such an 
edition and, given the quality of her edition of Cavafy's unfinished poems, we can look 
forward to a true work of scholarship when it is finally completed. Diana Haas has been 
working on an edition of Cavafy's autobiographical writings for many years. There is, 
however, no publication date in prospect for either work. Even without these essential 
tools, it is possible to undertake bibliographical and biographical research, as I have tried 
to demonstrate, and much work remains to be done in this area. I have tried to show that 
an understanding of events in Cavafy's life, as these are reflected in his personal notes, as 
well as a thorough investigation of the history of a poem, from inception to final printing 
and sometimes later corrections, can shed light both on individual poems and on Cavafy's 
broader working practice. 
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Prousa/Bursa, a city within the city: chorography, 
conversion and choreography! 


Suna Cagaptay 
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Narratives on the birth of the Ottoman city of Bursa, the first capital of the Ottomans, 
known to the Byzantines as Prousa, highlight its early Ottoman identity. Although Bursa 
represents one of the richest legacies of early Ottoman architecture, the city’s urban fabric 
has suffered from several fires and earthquakes that resulted in heavy restorations and 
remodellings. The first aim of this paper is to discuss the textual and visual evidence for 
_the built environment in the early fourteenth century and, second, to offer commentary 
on the Ottoman attitude toward Byzantine architecture in an effort to unearth the Byzan- 
tine substrata of Ottoman Bursa. In the service of the latter goal, this article debunks the 
Ottoman-centric views. With the aid of drawings of Bursa’s upper city that predate the 
1855 earthquake we may begin to visualize a city far less uniform in character, in which 
the Byzantine legacy both endured and informed the construction and urban design 
practices of the ascendant Ottomans. 


Whatever the changes, disasters or neglect, whatever progressive or felicitous stages 
it [Bursa] might have gone through, it has always preserved the spirit of its formative 
age, it conserves with us through it and breathes its poetry.’ 


—Ahmet Hamdi Tanpinar, Five Cities 


1 This paper is derived from a chapter of the author's PhD dissertation, Visualizing the Cultural Transition 
in Bithynia: Architecture, Landscape, and Urbanism (University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign 2007). Previ- 
ous incarnations of the paper were presented at several conferences, including its first draft, at Encounters with 
Islam: The Medieval Experience (April 4—5, 2003). I thank Robert Ousterhout and Dede F. Ruggles as well as 
Scott Redford, for their comments on the earlier versions. Research for this paper was made possible by grants 
from the Dan David Foundation at Tel Aviv University, the American Research Institute in Turkey, the 
Barakat Foundation at the University of Oxford, the Research Center for Anatolian Civilizations at Koç 
University, Dumbarton Oaks, the Turkish Cultural Foundation and finally a travel grant from the Swedish 
consulate in Istanbul. I am grateful to Mr. Ingmar Karlsson, the Swedish consul general in Istanbul, and Karin 
Adahl, director of the Swedish Research Institute in Istanbul. Thanks to Lars Karlsson and Jesper Blid who 
made my stay and research in Uppsala comfortable and joyous. Last but not least, I am sincerely grateful for 
the perceptive critiques of the two anonymous BMGS reviewers. 

2 Translation is by iffet Orbay, Bursa (Cambridge, MA 1983) 35. 
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Writing in the mid-1940s, the learned Turkish novelist, poet, and essayist Ahmet H. 
Tanpinar posits that Bursa is an Ottoman city whose very Ottoman identity lies in its 
fourteenth-century 'spirit.? He then elaborates on the ways in which Bursa, beginning at 
its conquest in 1326 and lasting until the fall of Constantinople in 1453, evolved into a 
city that was Turkish/Ottoman down to the marrow.* This Ottoman character, he says, 
could be observed in its architecture, founding fathers, and topography. But Bursa has a 
deeper history that cannot be so easily overlooked. Although it was the first capital city 
of the Ottomans, it had been an important regional centre during the Byzantine period 
as well, known as Prousa.? An attempt to take apart simplistic interpretations such as 
Tanpinar’s is at the heart of my endeavour in this paper. 

The specific aims of this paper are as follows: first, to discuss the textual and visual 
evidence for the built environment in the Byzantine city of Prousa® in the early fourteenth 
century and, second, to comment on Ottoman attitudes toward Byzantine architecture in 
an effort to unearth the Byzantine substrata of Ottoman Bursa, in particular by examining 
a group of recently available drawings, both published and unpublished. These drawings 


3 A. H. Tanpınar, Bes Şehir (Ankara 1946) 93. For an analysis of Tanpinar’s (1901-63) attitude on how 
understanding Turkey's present and future lay in appreciating its Ottoman past, E. Góknar, ‘Ottoman past and 
Turkish future: ambivalence in A. H. Tanpinar's Those Outside the Scene’, South Atlantic Quarterly 102 (2003) 
647-61, esp. 647. 

4 A. H. Tanpınar, op. cit. 93. Z. Gökalp, Türkçülüğün Esasları (Istanbul 1977), wherein the author formu- 
lates his thoughts on Turkish nationhood. Gókalp set the precedent for viewing Turkish national historiogra- 
phy and Turkishness, in the early Republican era, as a sealed cultural and ethnic entity whereby the motherland 
was Turkish even before the arrival of the Ottoman Turks. The expulsion of the Byzantine ‘invaders’ signalled 
a reversion to a Turkish norm rather than a new formation of "Turkishness'. M. F. Köprülü, Bizans Müessese- 
lerinin Osmanl: Müesseselerine Te'siri Hakkında Miilahazalar G. Leiser, ed. and trans. (Ankara 1993). This ` 
view is challenged by several Turkish scholars such as H. Berktay, Cumhuriyet İdeolojisi ve Fuad Köprülü 
(Istanbul 1983). For a review of the state of Byzantine studies in Turkey, N. Necipoglu, ‘State and future 
of Byzantine Studies in Turkey’, in C. Kafescioglu and L.Thys-Senocak, Essays in Honor of Aptullab Kuran 
(Istanbul 1999) 23-6. 

5 Spelling of the city’s name varies from Prousa, Prussia, Prusa, Bursa, Brussia, to Wursa. For consistency 
throughout this work, I will use Prousa when I refer to the city in the Byzantine period and Bursa to refer to 
it in the Ottoman and Republican periods. 

6 Byzantine authors rarely mention Prousa before the twelfth century. The city became famous because of its 
hot springs, which were frequented by the Byzantine emperors. C. Foss, ‘Prusa’, ODB, MI, 1750; V. Kandés, 
‘H Hpotoa (Athens 1883) 59-60. On the Byzantine monastic establishments, see R. Janin, Les églises et les 
monastéres des grands centres byzantins (Paris 1975) 174-5; Evliya Celebi, Seyahatname, F. İz, ed. (Istanbul 
1989) 20; M. T. Koyunluoglu, /znik ve Bursa Tarihi (Bursa 1935); A. Kuran, ‘A spatial study of three Ottoman 
capitals: Bursa, Edirne, and Istanbul’, Mugarnas 13 (1996): 114-31; H. Crane, ‘The Ottoman sultan’s mosques: 
icons of imperial legitimacy’, in I. Bierman, R. A. Abou-El-Haj, and D. Preziosi (eds.), The Ottoman City and 
its Parts (New Rochelle, NY 1991) 173-243. 

7 See note 6 above. Ottoman highlights of the city were discussed in chronicles of the mid-fifteenth century, 
such as Asikpasazade, Tevdrib-i AV? Osman, N. Atsız, ed. (Istanbul 1949) 112; Negri in his Kitab-ı 
Ciban-Nüma, F. R. Unat and M. A. Köymen, eds. (Istanbul 1945) vol. 1, 145; and A. Gabriel, Une capitale 
turque, Brousse-Bursa, 2 vols. (Paris 1958) I, 5—6. 
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are helpful in visualizing the preconquest and early conquest stages of the city by offering 
chorographic images (referring to map-drawing in which the artist represents the illusory 
and sensual qualities of a city, as opposed to the mathematic and rational rigour required 
of geographic representation) both imagined and actual.? Studying these images will help 
us to comment on patterns of Ottoman reuse and conversion. In this piece, I will also 
discuss the formation of an urban choreography — distinct from ‘chorography’ — which 
involves emphasis on the historical connection among the citadel, the lower city, and the 
suburbs in Bursa. Because Ottomanisation occurred early in Bursa, examining the city's 
built environment through the lenses of chorography and choreography will permit us to 
trace the contours of cultural change. We will consider both surviving and destroyed 
monuments in this discussion. 

From the fifteenth century onward, Bursa was regularly devastated by earthquakes, 
notably one that struck in 1855 and levelled most buildings dating to the Byzantine period 
and many from the Ottoman period as well. In the aftermath of the 1855 disaster, new 
structures were erected and those still standing were restored, but given the loose ethics 
governing restoration in the mid-nineteenth century, little attempt was made to conserve 
original details. As a result, the city we see today reflects the influence of Ahmed Vefik, 
governor of the city when the earthquake hit, almost as much as it does that of Orhan I 
(r. 1326—61), the second ruler of the nascent Ottoman empire.? With the aid of drawings 
of Bursa's upper city that predate the 1855 earthquake, however, we may begin to visual- 
ize a city far less uniform in character, in which the Byzantine legacy both endured and 
informed the construction and urban design practices of the ascendant Ottomans. 

Numerous accounts of the region, both visual and written, emphasize Bursa as a 
place of natural attractions. Features included elaborate street scenes with monuments and 
people, Byzantine bathhouses with pools, and ancient Roman and Byzantine fortifications 
and city gates. Travellers reported on changes being made by the Ottoman rulers as 
early as the 1330s. Prominent among those travellers are ibn Battuta, John Covel, Evliya 
Celebi, and Charles Texier," who in my view has been relied on too heavily in earlier 
scholarship." 


8 Distinctions between chorography and other types of mapmaking were made by Ptolemy in his disquisitions 
on chorography versus geography. See Claudii Ptolemaei geographia, ed. C. Miiller and C. T. Fischer, I (Paris 
1883-1901) 1.1. 

9 W.B. Denny, ‘Quotations in and out of context: Ottoman Turkish art and European Orientalist painting’, 
Muqarnas 10 (1993) 219-30, esp. 225. 

10 H. W. Lowry, Ottoman Bursa in Travel Accounts: 1326-1923 (Bloomington 2003) 123-55. 

11 Gabriel, Une capitale turque, 44 and note 2, states that Osman was interred in a building of circular plan 
while Orhan was buried in a church of basilican plan. Another example is S. Eyice, ‘Bursa’ da Osman ve Orhan 
Gazi Türbeleri’, Vakıflar Dergisi 5 (1963) 131-47. Eyice accepts Gabriel's identification for the former, 
while for the latter he identifies the building as a basilica with an annexed chapel, op. cit. 145-7. S. Eyice, 
‘Monuments byzantins anatoliens inédits ou peu connus’, paper presented at Corsi di cultura sull'Arte 
Ravennate e Bizantina, 1971 (Ravenna 1971) 313, proposes a tenth-century date for the mausoleum of Orhan. 
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These visitors’ reports offer not only valuable evidence on daily life, the mix of 
residents, and commerce, but they also sometimes depict the physical and social landscape 
of the city. Thus, expanding our scope beyond Texier, drawings by John Covel, Louis- 
Francois Cassas, Hercule Catenacci, and Carl Gustaf Lówenhielm can serve as important 
tools to understand how the buildings would have looked in their original Byzantine form. 
These tools are especially valuable since the present-day buildings reflect nothing of their 
Byzantine condition but instead mirror the nineteenth-century reconstructions, which 
excluded even the slightest nods to a Byzantine architectural past. In the absence of 
the actual buildings, visual depictions stand as a biographical record of what is now 
invisible.” 

A number of scholars whose work informs this study have used such visual samples 
as the basis of their scholarship, even in the face of likely objections in relativist poststruc- 
turalist circles that such images cannot be relied on as evidence. Dianne Harris and David 
Hays, whose work involves the use and misuse of the European painted and printed land- 
scape views of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, have shown persuasively, in my 
opinion, that this type of visual evidence deserves a detailed treatment and the ways in 
which these images may or may not be useful for historians. Linda Cabe Halpern, writ- 
ing about the use of landscape paintings for the visualization of the English gardens in the 
eighteenth century, likewise has demonstrated that the subjectivity of illustrations need 
not prevent their use to enrich scholarship. Even in citing these cases, we must be mindful 
of the risks in using drawings that are not fully representational and that likely reflect the 
western and personal biases of their creators. We must therefore sift carefully through all 
images we consider for use, mining them for predominant themes, aberrations, as well 
as other tropes and details. But such visual source material poses a problem in that we 
may justifiably doubt whether it is genuine and reliable. For students of relativist post- 
structural theory, these images could not be relied upon as evidence. Yet, because of the 
transient nature of the subject matter they portray, the images typically have been 


12 The reconstruction was made in 1863. Sultan Abdül-Aziz visited the city in ruins and authorized Ahmed 
Vefik Paga to invite the French architect Leon Parvillée, a student of Viollet-le-Duc, to restore the tombs and 
mosques, among other buildings. B. St. Laurent, ‘Ottomanization and modernization: the architectural and 
urban development of Bursa and the genesis of tradition', unpublished PhD dissertation (Harvard University 
1989), and more recently, A. Ersoy, ‘Architecture and the search for Ottoman origins in the Tanzimat Period’, 
Muqarnas 24 (2007) 79-102. 

13 With an aim to assess history, myth, and the reliability of the written record in the context of the 
fourteenth-century city, the author conducted a ground-penetrating radar (GPR) survey for which she received 
a permit from the Turkish Ministry of Culture and Tourism and financial support from the institutions 
credited above. The survey was carried out in the summer of 2009 with the collaboration of Prof. Larry 
Conyers and April Kamp-Whittaker, MA, both from the University of Denver, and it yielded crucial evidence 
about the pre-earthquake state of the city. 

14 D. Harris and D. L. Hays, ‘On the use and misuse of historical landscape views’, in M. Treib (ed.), 
Representing Landscape Architecture: Images, Models, Words (London 2007) 22-41, especially 23 and note 2, 
with further bibliography. 

15 L. Cabe Halpern, ^The uses of paintings in garden history', in J. Dixon Hunt (ed.), Garden History: 
Issues, Approaches, Methods (Washington D.C. 1992) 183-202, esp. 190 and 191. 
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approached by visual historians with respect to their documentary value. As Michael Ann 
Holly noted, ‘past works of art actually work at prefiguring the shape of their subsequent 
histories’ and ‘representational practices encoded in works of art continue to be encoded 
in their commentaries’. In other words, we can learn something about a society by 
examining the ways in which it has been represented. Many travellers and artists who 
produced the images discussed in this paper did so with meticulous attention to detail, 
even if their work sometimes diverges from strict representation as such. 

Among these visual sources, portrayals of the cityscape set within its natural environ- 
ment by Löwenhielm (1790-1858), a Swedish diplomat and artist who visited Bursa and 
its ‘delightful surroundings’ in September 1824 and August and September 1826, are 
especially intriguing. Unlike the travellers mentioned earlier, who most often depicted 
individual buildings," Lowenhielm’s drawings highlight the landscape of the city and offer 
us more sweeping images of the topography and built environment. 

By contrast, both visual and written accounts by Texier and Catenacci place 
emphasis on former Byzantine buildings, such as the tombs of Osman and Orhan, thereby 
overplaying the city's Christian heritage and omitting visual manifestations of its Ottoman 
conquest. Even more important, despite the city's complete transformation by the 
Ottomans, these travellers! drawings give the impression that they still viewed the space 
as somehow contested. Therefore, behind the facade of presumably candid representations 
of the visual scene, travellers perpetuated their own political and religious ideals. Accord- 
ingly in their texts, Texier and Catenacci, who were specialists in European antiquity, 
lament the disintegration of past structures and their incorporation into the newer 
Ottoman buildings.'* 

Strikingly different though Lówenhielm's drawings are, it is difficult to categorize 
them as an objectified mode of seeing. In looking at his broad, impressionistic panoramas, 
composed from actual lookouts in the city, adjectives that come to mind include 
‘pictorial’, ‘interpretive’, and ‘chorographic’ (defined earlier). Meanwhile, as Lówenhielm's 
images provide a kind of ‘snapshot’ of the city almost four hundred years after the power 
transition took place, they also offer us an exchange between him as the observer and his 


16 M. A. Holly, Past Looking: Historical Imagination and the Rhetoric of the Image (Ithaca, NY 1996) xiii. 
On ‘objectivity’ in travellers’ accounts, see C. Galatariotou, ‘Travel and perception in Byzantium’, DOP 47 
(1993) 221-241, esp. 222. 

17 Most depictions of Bursa by foreign travellers and artists reveal the deep influences of an oversimplified 
Orientalism: E. Said, Orientalism (New York 1978) xxii. For a reinterpretation of Said's position on the con- 
cepts of East and West in the medieval art, see R. Ousterhout and D. Fairchild Ruggles, ‘Encounters with Islam: 
the medieval Mediterranean experience; art, material culture, and cultural interchange', Gesta 43.2 (2004) 83—5, 
esp. 83. 

18 Furthermore, as Amanda Wunder claims, travelling European antiquarians, other travellers, and members 
of the elite accused Ottomans of being uninterested in and even hostile toward the remains of antiquity. See 
A. Wunder, ‘Western travelers, eastern antiquities, and the image of the Turk in Early Modern Europe’, 
Journal of Early Modern History 7/1—2 (2003) 89-119, especially 89-96. Also, see C. Kafadar, ‘The Ottomans 
and Europe’, in T. A. Brady Jr., H. A. Oberman, and J. D. Tracy (eds.), Handbook of European History, 
1400—1600: Late Middle Ages, Renaissance and Reformation (Leiden 1995) 589—636, esp. 589—90. 
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subject, as well as with the broader urban vista in Prousa, with evidence of urban 
planning, architecture, and city life. In this negotiation, Lowenhielm’s panoramas give a 
sense of the ‘hybrid’ nature of the city and the region, a mix of Byzantine and Ottoman 
forms — i.e., an extension of its fourteenth-century appearance. As a chorographer, 
Lówenhielm utilized his own interpretive faculties to re-create the feel of the city, offering 
imaginative possibilities that included unusual perspectives, light shades and colours, and 
unpopulated vistas." As noted by Sture Theolin, Lówenhielm's asthma required that he 
travel accompanied by a doctor. He liked ‘the bare, the austere, the cloudless, and the 
wide-open’, and these scenes ‘would provide relief for his asthmatic lungs’. Löwenhielm 
also held a particular interest in topographical drawings, turning landscapes into pleasing 
impressionistic watercolours. In his paintings, people are rendered remotely and they 
almost always appear melancholic, if they figure at all. Yet these people are surrounded 
by buoyant light. The chorographic subjectivity?! displayed by Löwenhielm is evident as 
well in somewhat earlier representations of the city by Jacques Spon and George Wheler, 
who visited in 1675. Their caricatures of Bursa, such as the representation of fortifications 
by a single turret and mosques indicated by a crescent sign on their domes, were published 
posthumously in 1724 and give a sense of the city as a historical phenomenon, rather than 
a topographic reality. 

By focusing on both published and unpublished visual representations of the city 
before 1855 by Lówenhielm and other travellers, I offer a break from previous scholar- 
ship? centred on determining measurements of the now-destroyed buildings. Instead, this 
piece strives to unravel the skein of Ottoman urban interventions in Bursa, including the 


19 L. Nuti, ‘Mapping places: chorography and vision in the Renaissance’, in D. Cosgrove (ed.), Mappings 
(London 1999) 90-109, esp. 96-7. 

20 S. Theolin, ‘C. G. Lówenhielm: officer, diplomat and artist in Turkey’, in E. Yenal (ed.), Bir Zamanlar 
Türkiye — Turkey as It Was. Carl Gustaf Löwenhielm Bir Isveç Elçisinin 1820'lerdeki Türkiye Albtimii — A ` 
Swedish Diplomat’s Turkish Portfolio in the 1820's (Istanbul 2003) 9. Lówenhielm also kept diaries of his 
travels. Like the albums, his diaries written in Swedish and French are stored in the Uppsala University Rare 
Book Library. His drawings of Bursa and Bithynia are in albums 2 and 4. Some of his drawings are displayed 
in the Stockholm Museum of Art. G. Hornvall, Carl Gustaf Lówenbielms Minnen (Scandia 1947). 

21 See D. Cosgrove, ‘all mapping involves sets of choices, omissions, uncertainties and intentions,’ in 
Mappings (London 1999) 7. 

22 See note 11 above and E. H. Ayverdi, Istanbul Mi’mari Çağının Mense’i Osmanlı Mi^márísininin İlk Devri 
(1230-1402) (Istanbul 1966) 107 and 109. For a more recent use of the same approach, see A. Pralong and J. P. 
Grélois, ‘Les monuments byzantins de la ville haute de Brousse', in B. Geyer and J. Lefort (eds.), La Bithynie 
au Moyen Áge. Géograpbie et babitat (Paris 2003) 134—49. This text offers a detailed recapitulation of the 
evidence suggested by textual sources to identify the tombs, but excludes Lówenhielm's drawings. The authors 
attempt to find comparable buildings, some of which are quite different from those suggested in this article. 
Furthermore, they do not provide any interpretations of the reuse process associated with the building and what 
this process may have meant to the Ottomans. Also excluding the drawings by Löwenhielm is II. Avópoóóngc, 
‘Iotopikéc kot apyoioAoyi«ég paptupies yia to ovykpótnua tov PvCavtivod vaoó tov Ayíoo lwávvn omy Tpodca’, 
Eikootó óyóoo Xounóoio Bolavivys kai MevafloCavuvijc Apyaiodoyiag kai Téyvnç (Athens 2008) 11-12. For a recent 
analysis of travellers’ depictions, including that of Léwenhielm’s, see V. Macit Tekinalp, ‘Remodelling the 
Monastery of Hagios loannes Prodromos in Prusa ad Olympum (Modern Bursa, Turkey)’, in Architecture of 
Byzantium and Kievan Rus from the 9" to tbe 12^ centuries (St Petersburg 2010) 164—79. The author attempts 
to find measurements for the mausolea in Bursa by comparing them to well-studied Byzantine monuments. 
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reuse and conversion of existing buildings, new construction, and attitudes toward ancient 
and Byzantine buildings. The overall intent is to gain a clearer sense of the chorographic 
treatments of the Ottoman landscape. The Ottomanisation of the city, as will be discussed 
further, was a twofold project. In the first stage, architectural conversions took place at 
sites of former Byzantine splendour, with the attendant reuse and adaptation of Byzantine 
spaces. Subsequently, the Ottomans transformed the existing urban order by adding new 
structures and reviving elements of the ancient Greek, Roman, and Byzantine layers. In 
other words, Bursa’s reinventers ‘Ottomanised the past’ as they built their capital city into 
a metropolis. While some earlier scholars have labelled Ottoman conversion ‘utilitarian 
opportunism’ or ‘triumphalist appropriation',? based on a perceived common Islamic 
practice, in this paper — which examines patterns of conversion and the transposition 
of buildings from one cultural setting to another — I challenge both these assertions, 
highlighting the creative and integrative nature of the Ottoman civilization. 


In the absence of buildings: architectural transferences traced through travellers’ 
drawings 


The weakening of central Seljuq rule in the early fourteenth century created a power 
vacuum on the Bithynian frontier, into which stepped various leaders, both Byzantine and 
Ottoman.” In 1326, in this period of fluidity, the Turks successfully targeted the Bithynian 
city of Prousa as the capital of the emerging Ottoman state. Prior to the Ottomans' 
arrival, the Byzantine town (Fig. 1) had been mainly confined within a citadel of eight 
hundred by five hundred metres, situated over a promontory. It had a palace as well as 
four Byzantine monastic establishments — the Prodromos, Hexapterygos, Kabalos, and the 
megale mone, or grand monastery — along with fortifications.” 

In his pioneering study Christianity and Islam under the Sultans, Frederick William 
Hasluck uses the term ‘architectural transference’ to describe the idea of sanctity 
continuing from the Byzantine to the Ottoman periods, as demonstrated by the conversion 
of Byzantine buildings into mausolea and mosques in fourteenth-century Bursa. In fact, 
early Ottoman domination and the Islamic presence were more clearly expressed in the 


standard practice of transforming the main church of a conquered city into a mosque," 


23 Ayverdi, Istanbul Mi'marí, vii-x. 

24 C. Cahen, Pre-Ottoman Turkey: A General Survey of the Material and Spiritual Culture and History 
c. 1071-1330 (London 1968) 155. 

25 Sce notes 6 and 7 above. 

26 F. W. Hasluck, Christianity and Islam under the Sultans (Cambridge 1929) 6-8. 

27 S. Vryonis, The Decline of Medieval Hellenism in Asia Minor and the Process of Islamization from the 
Eleventh through the Fifteenth Century (Berkeley 1971) 197-8 and note 361. Vryonis mentions that Nikomedia 
and Amastris had converted mosques from churches following the Seljuq conquest. In Trigleia, the church of 
St. Stephanos (present-day Fatih Camii) is the only building that was converted into a mosque in 1560-1. S. 
Humphreys, Islamic History: A Framework for Inquiry (Princeton 1991) 273-9, discusses patterns of conversion 


in Islamic contexts. 
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Figure 1 Byzantine town of Prousa (Redrawn from the 1862 cadastral map-Legends: B: tombs 
of Osman and Orhan; F: palace) 


as in the case of St. Sophia in Nicaea in 1331 and the Orhan mosque in Biga around the 
mid-fourteenth century. Prousa’s 1326 conquest represents something of an exception, in 
that no physical record exists of a cathedral having been converted to a mosque,? but two 
Byzantine churches were converted for use as the mausolea of Osman and Orhan. 

Just before Prousa fell to the Ottomans, Osman, the acknowledged founder of the 
Ottoman state, died and was buried in Sógüt in 1324. Orhan, his successor, had Osman's 
remains brought to Bursa shortly after the conquest of the city, and the Ottoman founder 
was buried in a Byzantine religious building in the upper city — the legendary ‘Silver Dome’ 
of a prominent religious complex called Manastir (Monastery) in Ottoman sources and 


28 Though no archaeological evidence survives, several travellers including Evliya Celebi, Seyahatname, Il, 9, 
and ibn Battuta, Seyabatname, ed. M. Serif, I (Istanbul 1914), 341, state that Orhan built a mosque (Celebi) or 
converted a Byzantine church (Battuta) in the upper city in the vicinity of the combs. B. Menthon, Une terre de 
légendes de Bithynie (Paris 1935) 45 and 48, gives a similar account. Also sce Ayverdi, Istanbul Mi’mari, 58, 
and Gabriel, Une capitale turque, 1, 43—4; Eyice, ‘Bursa’da Osman ve Orhan Türbeleri’, 131-47. 
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travellers’ accounts.” As noted earlier, Texier's? drawing of this edifice has been discussed 
extensively in several previous publications, while illustrations by Cassas in 1786," 
Löwenhielm in 1824-26, and Catenacci in 1835? have come to light recently. 

Both Texier's layout (Fig. 2), drawn in 1834 and published in 1864, and recently 
published drawings by Löwenhielm, composed in 1826 (Fig. 3),** show a building with a 
plan that at first glance would suggest several possible origins, varying from a Roman 
temple to an early Christian mausoleum or baptistery.? The building was accessed through 
a narthex, and the drawings of its façade indicate that, in the main body of the church, a 
round, domed centre room rose from an arcade, carried by eight pairs of columns. The 
interior articulation of this building seems comparable to that of the Temple of Portumnus 
at Porto near Ostia, dated to the mid—third century A.D., and the so-called Temple of 
Minerva Medica in Rome, dated to the fourth century A.D. An early Christian monument, 
the Lateran baptistery, dating from about the mid-fifth century, also serves as a site for 
comparison. To say that Osman's remains might be interred in a structure dating to 
the Roman period would be pure speculation, yet the wealth of architectural production 
during that period makes such a statement enticing.” In any event, the round-plan 
buildings use a structural model common from the Roman period onward.’ 

Orhan, who died in 1362, is said to have been buried in the main church of the same 
monastic complex as his predecessor, Osman.? Drawings by Cassas (Fig. 4), Löwen- 
hielm (Fig. 5),*' and Catenacci* suggest important details pertaining to specific buildings 


29 Asikpasazade, Tevárib 112, and Negri, Kitab I 115, refer to Osman's wish to be buried in this legendary 
silver-domed building. 

30 C.F. Texier and P. Pullan, Byzantine Architecture (London 1864) 157. 

31 L. F.Cassas, Voyage pittoresque de la Syrie, de la Phoenicie, de la Palestine et de la Basse Égypte (London 
1805); Pralong and Grélois, ‘Tombeau d'Orcan à Brousse’, 138-9, figure 74. 

32 Adahl, ed., C. G. Löwenhielm: Artist and Diplomat in Istanbul, 1824-1827 (Uppsala 1993) 27; Yenal, Bir 
Zamanlar Türkiye, figure 173. 

33 Pralong and Grélois, ‘Les monuments byzantins’, 134—49, figure 2. 

34. Adahl, ed., C. G. Léwenhielm, 29; E. Yenal, Bir Zamanlar Türkiye, figure 175. 

35 M. J. Johnson, ‘Baptistery’, ODB, I, 252. 

36 H. Swift, Roman Sources of Christian Art (New York 1951) plate XIX; R. Krautheimer, Rome: Profile of 
a City, 312-1308 (Princeton 2000) 150. 

37 F.K. Dórner, ‘Prusa ad-Olympium', Pauly Wissowa 1957, vol. 23: 1071—86. Pliny the Younger's letters also 
offer information on conditions in Prousa: E. G. Hardy, C. Plinii Caeculii secundi Epistulae ad Traianum 
imperatorem (London 1889), letter XVII A (p. 109), XXIII (p. 116), LXX (p. 178); Kandés, /1pofoa, 13-16 and 
30. 

38 Archaeological expeditions conducted in the late 1990s and early 2000s under the authority of the Bursa 
Archaeological Museum, immediately to the west of the tombs and the palace, appear to reveal a series of 
residential units that could be dated to the late antique, Byzantine and the Ottoman periods. See Funda Ünal 
and Emel Ozkan, Hisarkeoloji (Bursa 2010). I thank the authors for sharing a copy of their work with me. 
39 Ayverdi, Osmanlı Mimarisinin, 105-6. 

40 Pralong and Grélois, ‘Tombeau d'Orcan à Brousse’, 138-9. 

41 See note 20 above. 

42 A. Pralong and J. P. Grélois, ‘Les monuments byzantins’, 13449. 
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Figure 2 Texier, tomb of Osman (Courtesy of Dumbarton Oaks Rare Books Collection) 


in the complex. Overall, these drawings show a church with a cross-in-square plan whose 
counterparts can be found in the middle- and late-Byzantine periods,? such as in the 
Theotokos Church in the Monastery of Hosios Loukas, dated to the mid-tenth century, 


43 R. Krautheimer, Early Christian and Byzantine Architecture, 4th edn, with S. Ćurčić (New Haven and 
London 1984) 382-3, and R. Ousterhout, Master Builders of Byzantium (Princeton 1999) 26-7; for the former, 
Kratitheimer, op. cit. 430-4, and Ousterhout, op. cit. 243-4, for the latter. 
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Figure 3 Lówenhielm, tomb of Osman in the foreground and the dome of the tomb of Orhan 
in the background (Courtesy of the Uppsala University Rare Books Library) 
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Figure 4 Lówenhielm, tomb of Orhan (Courtesy of the Uppsala University Rare Books 
Library) 





Figure 5 Covel's sketch, tomb of Orhan (J.-P. Grélois, Dr Jobn Covel Voyages en Turquie 
1675-1677, Réalités Byzantinés Éditions 6 (Paris 1998), Fig b 4). 
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and the Church of the Holy Apostles in Thessalonike, dated to the first half of the four- 
teenth century, both of which have a similar east-facing facade. The hypothetical plan is 
further supported by a 1675 sketch by Covel (Fig. 6) that was published recently“ and 
which indicates a cross-in-square plan defined by the insertion of four columns or piers, 
with a projecting main apse and two apsidioles on either side. The dome sits on a high 
drum recalling the dome structures at several churches on the island of Chios dating to 
the Lascarid period. One such example is the Church of the Holy Apostles in Pyrghi, 
which dates to the mid-thirteenth century.? In the drawings of Orhan's tomb, three 
registers of windows are inserted on the walls of the main apse. The two drawings by 
Cassas and Catenacci provide more detail, which is especially apparent on the central apse 
and the sidewalls. The visual effect of these drawings can be compared to several struc- 
tures of the late Byzantine period, such as the Church 8 on Kahve Asar Adasi on Lake 
Latmos, dated to the mid-1250s (Fig. 7), and the south church of Constantine Lips in 
Constantinople, built in 1282. Though it is octagon-domed, the eastern fagade of the 
Church of St. Theodore in Mistra, circa 1290, offers comparable evidence.” 

The only elements to survive from the church where Orhan was interred are frag- 
ments of the opus sectile floor (Fig. 8). More specifically, from the original Byzantine 
pavement of the mausoleum of Orhan, parts of five panels and some larger stone plates 
have survived. The decoration of the panels includes knots, interlaced circles, and large 
round medallions. In attempting to reconstruct the original state of the floor, I would 
suggest that the fragments intimate a pattern in which circles form a cruciform design. As 
the first and second panels seem to bear different designs, which would have been 
repeated on the opposite side of the building, they also appear to be located far enough 
from one another to leave adequate space for the insertion of the columns. One puzzle 
relating to the floor's construction, and involving the inclusion of two smaller panels 
(Fig. 9), is that the latter panels differ in their style of execution and design from the first 
two, even though they fall on the same axis. This could signal that the latter two were 
added at a later date as part of a refurbishment process. The design of the opus sectile 


44 For Covel’s manuscript, see J. P. Grélois, Dr John Covel Voyages en Turquie 1675-1677, Réalités 
Byzantinés, 6 (Paris 1998); F. W. Hasluck, ‘Bithynica’, Annual of the British School at Athens 13 (1906-7) 
287-308. 

45 H. Buchwald, ‘Lascarid architecture’, JOB 28 (1979) 278-9. 

46 Buchwald, ‘Lascarid architecture’, 292-3. 

47 For the former, see Pralong and Grélois, ‘Les monuments byzantins’, 139; for the latter, see Krautheimer, 
Early Christian and Byzantine Architecture, 358-9, and Ousterhout, Master Builders, 108-9. 

48 S. Eyice, ‘Bursa’da Osman ve Orhan’, 374-9, and idem, ‘Two mosaic pavements’, 373; Y. Demiriz, Orgiilii 
Bizans Döşeme Mozaikleri (Istanbul 2002) 15. 

49 Ephraim of Ainos, Chronographia, ed. O. Lampsides (ed.), 2 vols. (Athens 1984, 1985) II, 7926; Grélois, 
Dr John Covel, 142; J. von Hammer, Umblick auf einer Reise von Constantinopel nach Brussa und von 
da zurück über Nicáa und Nicomedien (Pest 1818) 48; C. A. Bernard, Les bains de Brousse en Bithynie 
(Constantinople 1842) 70; L. de Laborde, Voyage de l'Asie Mineure (Paris 1838) 23-4. 
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Figure 6 Opus sectile floor, tomb of Orhan (author) 
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Figure 7 Lówenhielm, view to the citadel from the west (Courtesy of the Uppsala University 
Rare Books Library) 


floor is comparable to the fragments from several churches in Bithynia: especially the 
Church of St. Sophia? and the Koimesis, both located in Nicaea.*! 

As noted earlier, in admitting travellers’ visual accounts as scholarly evidence, we 
must be constantly attuned to their possible lapses in genuineness and reliability. Use of 
information and images can only occur after we have critically sifted through them. In the 
examples from Bursa, although the visual and written accounts of this genre purport to 
be original, some are based partly or wholly on works by earlier travellers. Yet whether 
or not observations were based entirely on firsthand experience, the travellers portray 
significant details that previous scholarship has neglected. Specifically, indications suggest 


50 The floor has been dated to the eleventh century: Eyice, ‘Two mosaic pavements’, 373-83, and Demiriz, 
Örgülü Bizans Döşeme, 84-94. C. Pinatsi ‘New observations on the pavement of the church of Haghia Sophia 
in Nicaea’, BZ 99/1 (2006) 122 and 126, suggests a date in the first half of the thirteenth century by indicating 
the peculiarities evident in the execution of the pavement. 

51 O. Wulff, Die Koimesiskirche in Nicáa (Strasbourg 1903) 156, suggests a date from the mid-eighth to the 
mid-ninth century. Th. Schmit, Die Koimesis-Kirche von Nikaia, das Bauwerk und die Mosaiken (Berlin 1927) 
20, offers a date in the seventh or the beginning of the eighth century. Demiriz, Orgiilii Bizans Döşeme, 98, 
associates the execution of the floor with a part of the restoration program that took place in the mid—eleventh 


century. 
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Figure 8 Lówenhielm, view to the citadel from the east (Courtesy of the Uppsala University 
Rare Books Library) 


that Orhan and Osman’s mausolea went through several stages of alteration and modifi- 
cation before the Ottoman intervention. Covel in 1675, for example, provided detailed 
information on the basket capitals in Orhan’s mausoleum, which were in fashion in the 
sixth century. Examples include those supporting the domes of the bath complex in 
Pythia that bear the monogram of Justin II (r. 520-578); reused sixth-century capitals 
in the atrium of the Church of St. Stephanos (present-day Fatih Camii) in Trigleia, 


dated to the early ninth century; and sixth-century capitals reused at the Mosque of 


53 


Aladdin, a fourteenth-century structure in Bursa.’ Covel also mentioned that the 


52 Pralong and Grélois, ‘Les monuments byzantins’, 148; A. M. Mansel, Yalova ve Civarı /Yalova und 
Umgebung (Istanbul 1936) 57 and plate 10; J. Kramer, Kampferkapitelle mit Monogrammen Kaiser Justinus 
und seiner Gemahlin, der Kaiserin Sophia in Yalova Kaplıcaları (Munich 1988) 178-84 and figures 1, 3, 9, and 
11. More recently, A. Pralong, ‘Matériel archéologique errant’, in B. Geyer and J. Lefort (eds.), La Bithynie au 
Moyen Age. Géographie et habitat (Paris 2003) 225-86. 

53 For Fatih Camii, see C. Mango and I. Sevéenko, ‘Some churches and monasteries on the southern shore of 
the Sea of Marmara’, DOP 18 (1973) 235-77; M. S. Pekak, ‘Zeytinbağı (Trigleia) Bizans Dönemi Kiliseleri 
(unpublished PhD dissertation, Hacettepe University 1991); idem, ‘Zeytinbag:/Trilye Bizans Dönemi Kiliseleri’, 
in XIII. Kazı ve Araştırma Toplantısı Sonuçları (Ankara 1995) 48—53; and for the Mosque of Aladdin, see 
A. Kuran, The Mosque in Early Ottoman Architecture (Chicago 1968) 32-3. 
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synthronon™ — an architectural element that appears in early Byzantine churches — was 
intact in Orhan’s mausoleum.” Further hints that these buildings experienced centuries of 
Byzantine use and refurbishment, aside from the mid-sixth century basket capitals and the 
synthronon arrangement, include the opus sectile floor with two different phases and the 
mosaic program in the main apse, showing an aniconic cross representation, a design 
scheme characteristic of Iconoclasm. This body of evidence can be combined with (1) 
Covel's sketch showing a cross-in-square layout with columns supporting the dome, and 
(2) visual representations of the facades from different angles to indicate that a cross-in- 
square church and a round-plan building stood in close proximity to one another. The 
latter can be seen in drawings by Lówenhielm and Catenacci, both of which support the 
idea that these were indeed conjoined buildings. 

In many examples of Byzantine architecture, we find a reduction of an early Christian 
basilica into a new church constructed on the same foundations, with its basic design 
transformed only minimally. Thomas Smith, visiting Bursa in the 1680s, wrote that the 
site of burial for the two Ottoman founders formerly had been a Byzantine monastic 
complex dedicated to St. John Prodromos and before that a ‘convent of the religious’ built 
by Constantine V (r. 741—745)." Byzantine authors Gregoras and Pachymeres, and Ephraim 
of Ainos, for example, wrote that the empress Eirene, the wife of emperor John III Vatatzes 
(r. 1221-1254), commissioned the refurbishment of the main church in the monastery 
dedicated to St. John Prodromos.® In light of the specific evidence for the tombs of 
the founders of the Ottoman state, together with general patterns of church conversion, 
I would like to propose the following formulation: the main church in the form of a 
basilica with an appended baptistery, possibly with original Roman construction and 
rebuilt on several occasions, in the monastery of St. John of Prodromos in Prousa, might 
have gone through transformations similar to those of other monuments prior to its 
conversion by the Ottomans. It is also very likely that the building that housed Orhan's 


54 A. Cutler and M. Johnson, ‘Synthronon’, ODB, III, 1996; Th. Smith, ‘An account of the city of Prousa in 
Bithynia’, Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society of London 14 (1684) 431-3; J. P. Grélois, Dr John 
Covel, 146-7; J. Spon and G. Wheler, Voyage d'Italie, de Dalmatie, de Grèce et du Levant fait aux années 1675 
et 1676 (The Hague 1724) 432. 

55 Grélois, Dr John Covel, 148. 

56 Ousterhout, Master Builders, 86-92 and figures 55, 56, as evidenced in the churches at Amorium, Kydna, 
and Selcikler. The excavations of the church in Choma in Lycia unearthed similar architectural results; see 
S. Cagaptay, ‘The church at Choma: a revisiting of the development of a regional style’, Byzantine Studies 
Conference Abstracts 28 (2002) 62—3, which summarized the results of the author's MA thesis, The Church at 
Choma (Hacimusalar, Elmalı, Antalya) and Its Materials (Social Sciences Institute Bilkent University 2001). 
57 Smith, An Account of the City, 431-3. 

58 Nikephoros Gregoras, Byzantina Historia, ed. L. Schopen, I (Bonn 1829) 44: ‘The empress built the church 
in the metropolis of the inhabitants of Prousa, near Mount Olympus, in the name of the worthy prophet, 
Prodromos the Baptist’; Ephraim, ed. Lampsides, II, 7916, 7925-9: ‘Her work, in beauty, skill and variety of 
marble it is impossible to describe, the most beautiful abode (domos) of Prodromos in Prousa which she 
founded as a semneion for godly solitary men and worshippers of the Lord’. George Pachymeres, Relations 
historiques, ed. A. Failler, III (Paris 1999) 47, 79, and 101. 
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tomb had been located in the episcopal basilica of early Byzantine Prousa, which ulti- 
mately housed Osman’s tomb and could have acquired monastic status in the middle 
and late Byzantine periods. Speculation aside, the identity of both buildings remains 
unconfirmed. 


Appropriation versus accommodation: transferring the confessional loci in Bursa 


The recently published drawings noted earlier, in combination with travellers’ accounts, 
demonstrate persuasively that the pre-existing Byzantine architectural forms were 
employed for both symbolic and practical purposes in Bursa. Documentation attests to 
the prevalence of Ottoman construction by the time of Osman,” so reuse of Byzantine 
buildings would not simply have been a matter of practical necessity. Were Byzantine 
buildings simply ‘better’ for the Ottomans than the buildings they might have constructed 
using their own methods? Probably not. Instead, I would suggest that the Ottomans did 
not concentrate their energies in affirming their historical development as a group; ‘rather 
their tastes, behaviour and ideals were based on the authority of the past’® as they took 
power in Bursa. By integrating the past into their urban scheme, the Ottomans created a 
new visual syntax by which they could identify themselves, both to themselves and to the 
Byzantines.*! This idea of two audiences, belonging to the incoming and outgoing powers, 
can be especially useful as we contemplate the Byzantine response to Ottoman conversion 
of buildings and incorporation of both ideological and material content. In particular, we 
need not assume that the reception was passive, but instead that different audiences inter- 
preted the meanings of conversion and reuse based on their individual cultural background 
and life experience. In essence, the meaning of the building is not inherent within 
the materials and appearance itself, but is created through the relationship between the 
audience and the building.” 

The question now surfaces as to how the Ottomans may have perceived existing 
Byzantine buildings in the context of a heterogeneous society.9? During this period, Bursa 


59 See E. H. Ayverdi, Istanbul Mi’mari, 1-16. 

60 Here I follow Michael Camille’s writings on the appropriation of the past: The Gothic Idol: Ideology and 
Image-Making in Medieval Art (Cambridge 1989) 70-1. 

61 M. Camille, op. cit. 71. 

62 My reading draws heavily upon R. C. Holub, Crossing Borders: Reception Theory, Poststructuralism, 
Deconstruction (Madison 1992), and W. Iser, The Act of Reading: A Theory of Aesthetic Response (Baltimore 
1978). 

63 The Ottoman registers support the claim that Bithynia became predominantly Muslim only in the sixteenth 
century. See H. Lowry, Ottoman Bursa in Travel Accounts, which uses travellers’ accounts and Ottoman 
cadastral registers, known as the tabrir defters (the earliest was compiled in 1487), studied by O. L. Barkan and 
E. Mericli, HZdavendigár Livast Tahrir Defterleri (Ankara 1988) 1—9, register no. 23, 1487: 1-32, to comment 
on the presence of non-Muslim local and foreign communities in the city. H. İnalcık, ‘The question of the 
emergence of the Ottoman State’, International Journal of Turkish Studies 2/2 (1981-2) 1-91 and esp. 71-80, 
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was a theatre where two cultures coexisted, suggesting that the dividing line between 
Ottomans and Byzantines may have been vaguer than we might at first assume.™ In ulti- 
mately constructing an alternative identity within the existing urban fabric, the Ottoman 
founders and other city occupants probably acknowledged a certain blurriness. They 
likely knew, for example, that Osman and Orhan’s tombs were originally Byzantine struc- 
tures but nevertheless chose to identify them collectively as the ‘Silver Dome’, an identity 
that would be assimilated into the popular imagination of the Ottoman Turks for many 
centuries to come.* 

The term ‘symbolic appropriation’, as discussed by Oleg Grabar in his seminal work 
The Formation of Islamic Art, refers to a conscious attempt by a new culture to ‘demon- 
strate [its] presence’ in a ‘visually perceptible form’. Grabar has shown how ‘forms and 
ideas’ belonging to the culture of the conquered land have been ‘Islamicised’ in an attempt 
to identify and extol the new cultural presence. And yet the term 'appropriation' seems 
somehow deficient in explicating the scene in Bursa. In its broader meaning, appropriation 
refers to the act of claiming possession, or the use of borrowed elements in a new work, 
and the attendant assigning of new purpose to ideas or properties. The term can also have 
a harsher overtone: that of theft by one group of an element of another group's cultural 
expression. 

In light of the available data, I would propose viewing appropriation as a preliminary 
step in the complex cultural transition from Byzantine to Ottoman control in Prousa. The 
evidence surrounding church conversions into mausolea is useful as we embark on a dis- 
cussion of Ottoman attitudes toward the Byzantine legacy. As the mausolea of Osman and 
Orhan clearly demonstrate, the image of Byzantium was not erased. Rather, Byzantine 
architectural and decorative details were incorporated into the evolving Ottoman design. 
On the other hand, neither did Byzantine construction postdating the city's conquest 
completely reject or redirect Ottoman embellishments or construction programs to meet 
its own symbolic or practical needs.? Bursa, therefore, offers a distinctive vantage point 


64 Kafadar, Between Two Worlds, 19-28. 

65 The building is named ‘Gümüşlü Kümbet' (literally, *silver-domed tomb’). It should be noted that lead, not 
silver, was used in Byzantine monuments and lead did not become the standard covering for Ottoman domes 
until much later. For the legendary interpretation of the tombs, see note 28 above. 

66 O. Grabar, The Formation of Islamic Art (New Haven 1987) 43-71. The nature of appropriation has 
previously been questioned by O. Pancaroglu who suggested that the process of appropriation has two catego- 
ries: symbolic and practical: ‘Architecture, landscape, and patronage in Bursa: the making of an Ottoman 
capital city’, Turkish Studies Association Bulletin 20/1 (1995) 40-55, esp. 70. 

67 R. Nelson and R. Shiff, Critical Terms for Art History (Chicago 1996) 117-29, especially 120. Also see 
A. M. Weyl Carr, ‘Correlative spaces: art, identity, and appropriation in Lusignan Cyprus’, Modern Greek 
Studies Yearbook 14/15 (1998/1999) 68. 

68 Church construction postdating the conquest of Bursa and Bithynia: S. Cagaptay, ‘The Church of the 
Panagia Pantobasilissa in Trigleia (ca. 1336) revisited: content, context, and community’, The Annual Bulletin 
of the Istanbul Research Institute 1 (forthcoming 2010). 
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from which we can assess the broader movement of architectural forms and design 
features across boundaries over the course of the fourteenth century. 

In returning to our search for terminology, I would argue that ‘accommodation’® 
rather than appropriation more adequately describes the religious, architectural, and 
political mixing of the Byzantines and Ottomans. First used in psychology” to describe 
how children adjust their thought frameworks to make room for newly received experi- 
ence and information, the term has a similar resonance in reference to cities and their 
changing inhabitants. Buildings, too, can be expanded and adjusted so that they become 
acceptable to new residents and leaders. An example in Prousa of accommodation might 
be found in the Ottoman reuse of the palace, the city gates, and the fortifications as 
well. 

As the Ottomans took power, architectural production provided meaningful spaces 
for the new and hybrid community in the areas of faith and ritual, alongside the ordinary 
needs of daily life. And just as the buildings were ‘accommodated’ to meld with the chang- 
ing populace, the people themselves adapted their perspectives. Thus, when the local 
Byzantines came into contact with the Ottoman newcomers in the early fourteenth 
century, the former developed mechanisms to accommodate the new experience and played 
an active role in making changes to the built environment. To set the scene, the town 
had withstood an Ottoman siege for more than a decade”! and by the time it was finally 
overtaken by the Ottomans, a portion of its Orthodox Christian population had already 
fled and sought refuge in Constantinople. As the arriving Ottomans occupied the depar- 
tees’ houses, the remaining Christian residents either continued living in the old city or 
formed new neighbourhoods outside the walls.”* Owing to Orhan’s policy of tolerance 
and protection toward the city’s non-Muslim communities, the Jews who previously had 
been fleeing to escape the heavy taxes under Byzantium were welcomed once again into 
the city, where they were granted freedom to build their synagogue and settle their 
residential quarters. Given such a backdrop, the actual and functional accommodation 
of important Byzantine buildings served a symbolically significant role and would have 
been understood clearly by the contemporary viewer, whether a Christian, Muslim, 
or Jew.” In the case of the mausolea in Bursa, the physical transformation was 


69 Ithank Robert Nelson for sharing with me his thoughts on the concepts of appropriation and accommoda- 
tion. 

70 J. Piaget, Biology and Knowledge (Chicago 1971); idem, Studies in Reflecting Abstraction (Hove 2001); 
idem, Psychology and Epistemology: Towards a Theory of Knowledge (Harmondsworth 1972). 

71 See H. Lowry, The Nature of the Early Ottoman State (New York 2003) 56-7. 

72 Hasan T. Efendi, Hátira Yábud Mir'át-1 Bursa (Bursa 1905) 22: O. Cetin, Sicillere Göre Bursa'da İhtida 
Hareketleri ve Sosyal Sonuçları 2nd edn (Ankara 1999) 25. 

73 İlyas Efendi, "Türk Hakimiyetinde Máseviler', Dergáb Mecmuası 2 (1919) 21; Cetin, Sicillere Göre Bursa, 
29. 

74 See note 61 above. An account by Johannes Schiltberger, who visited the city in 1394, speaks for the 
presence of members of the city's three monotheistic religions: J. Buchan (ed.) Bondage and Travels (Telfer 
1879) 40. 
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‘minimal’,” with their figural decoration kept intact. At the time of the transfer of 
uses, the tombs and other necessary furnishings’ were added to the interior, giving 
the buildings a sort of transitional appearance: identifiable as both a church and a 
mausoleum. 

Despite minimal changes to both the interior and exterior of these buildings, they 
nonetheless functioned symbolically as monuments of conquest and domination. Yet 
unlike a number of other Seljuq and Turkish principality buildings that were converted 
from earlier structures or included Byzantine spolia" — only a few of which displayed 
Byzantine fragments in prominent locations — the tombs in Bursa were clearly subjected 
to a practice of secondary reuse as a whole, which revealed the genealogy of the structure 
and its inclusion of Christian believers. What is significant about the reuse of the Byzan- 
tine buildings is not that ‘they are adopted, but the way they are culturally redefined and 
put to use’.”8 

Though Osman and Orhan were Muslim figures, their burial in a formerly Christian 
structure creates a visual link to the Byzantines, helping reinforce the acknowledgment of 
a common past. This acknowledgement, as Robert Ousterhout has claimed, *was the clear 
recognition that the building used to be a Christian church but was no longer’.” In rec- 
ognizing continuity rather than trying to eradicate the past, the Ottomans took a necessary 
step in legitimating their ownership. They did not seek, in this process, to enshrine 
Prousa's former grandeur, but rather to take symbolic control of the city and its buildings 
through manipulation by degrees, thereby positioning themselves as bearers of a wholly 
new order. 

Further interventions carried out by the Ottomans visually express the ways in which 
they were able to position themselves as rightful heirs to the Byzantine legacy in the city. 


A central example is one of the city's first mosques, constructed in 1331 to honour Orhan's 


75 The same ‘minimal’ approach is valid for the conversions of churches into mosques. R. Ousterhout, ‘The 
East, the West, and the appropriation of the past in early Ottoman architecture’, Gesta 43/2 (2004) 165-81, esp. 
170. An oft-cited case of a Byzantine building subjected to Ottoman conversion is St. Sophia, for which much 
of the original interior decoration was left intact. This is so even though visibly Christian connotations were 
regarded as non-Islamic by later generations; see G. Necipoğlu, ‘The life of an imperial monument: Hagia 
Sophia after Byzantium’, in R. Mark and A. Cakmak (eds.), Hagia Sophia from the Age of Justinian to the 
Present (Cambridge 1992) 195—225, esp. 206-7. 

76 The Ottomans had acquired these items as provincial governors of the dilapidated Seljuq state. Negri, 
Kitab, 111 and 175; Grélois, Dr John Covel, 146-7; and more recently S. Redford, ‘Byzantium and the 
Islamic World, 1261-1557’, in H. Evans (ed.), Byzantium: Faith and Power, 1261-1557 (New York 2004) 392. 
A discussion of the Seljuq associations is beyond the purview of this paper. 

77 S. Redford, ‘Alaeddin mosque in Konya reconsidered’, Artibus Asiae 51 (1991) 57-74; G. Oney, ‘Anadolu 
Selçuklu Mimarisinde Antik Devir Malzemesi’, Anadolu 12 (1968) 17-38; i. Aktug-Kolay, ‘The influence 
of Byzantine and local western Anatolian architecture on the 14th century architecture of the Turkish 
principalities’, Sanat Tarihi Defterleri Special Volume — Okzident und Orient 6 (2002) 199—213. 

78 The quotation is from Igor Kopytoff, ‘The cultural biography of things: commoditization as process’, in 
A. Appadurai (ed.), The Social Life of Things: Commodities in Cultural Perspective (Cambridge 1986) 67. 

79 Ousterhout, ‘The East and the West’, 170. 
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brother Aladdin.? Consisting of a single-unit plan, the building’s wall construction 
follows a Byzantine model, with rubble stone masonry that has bricks placed vertically 
and horizontally between each stone. The round window openings built of bricks on the 
mosque’s west side seem to have been untouched by a restoration conducted in 1892, 
offering further evidence for Byzantine workshop practices. Access to the building is 
gained through a front portico adorned with spoliated columns?! and capitals. The 
Şehadet (Martyrdom) Mosque,®? which was built by Murad I in 1365, destroyed in the 
1855 earthquake, and restored in 1862, appears to have alternating stone and brick 
masonry as well, according to a nineteenth-century photograph that predates the 
restoration. 

A cadastral map of the city from 18629 indicates that the palace and fortifications 
underwent a series of massive renovations during its Ottoman lifetime. The palace, called 
the ‘Bey saray: (Palace of the Sultans), dates back to Byzantine times?! — today roughly 
corresponding in area to the military guesthouse in Bursa which covers an area of 
13.842 m? — and was located in the inner citadel. The fortification system included a single 
line of walls on three sides and a double line on the south, where a gradual slope offered 
easier access. Eventually, Ottoman intervention and reuse of the citadel extended beyond 
Byzantine religious spaces to its fortifications and palace, which would be modified in 
numerous phases. In particular, once under Orhan's dominion, the fortifications were 
relieved of their strictly defensive function: they became, instead, spatial landmarks 
delimiting the fortifications’ borders. 


80 Kuran, Mosque, 32-3; E. H. Ayverdi, Istanbul Mi’mari, 58-9, and Gabriel, Une capitale turque, 45-6. 
81 As noted in this article. See note 51 above. 

82 Kuran, Mosque, 162-4. The identification of the Sehadet Camii as belonging to Murad I has been a 
matter of debate, as well as its original ground plan. Gabriel, Une capitale turque 45, dates it to the reign 
of Orhan, and Ayverdi, Istanbul Mi'marí, 267, locates it within the reign of Murad I. The drawings by Cassas 
(Figure 4) and Lówenhielm (Figure 10-11) mentioned in this paper indicate a two-domed unit corroborating 
the findings of S. H. Eldem, ‘Bursa’da Şehadet Camii Konusunda bir Araştırma’, Türk Sanatı Tarihi Araştırma 
ve İncelemeleri 1 (1963) 313-26. 

83 A copy of this cadastral map is stored in the Bursa Public Library. The figure 1 in this article is redrawn 
from this map. 

84 In Byzantine architecture, it is common to have residential/palatial complexes enclosed within citadels, such 
as Eskihisar in Bithynia and the Blachernai in Constantinople. G. R. Kline, Tbe Voyage d' Outremer by 
Bertrandon de la Broquiére (New York and Bern 1988) 136, and R. Lubenau, Beschreibung der Reisen des 
Reinbold Lubenau berasgegeben von W. Sams (Kónigsberg 1930) 176; von Hammer, Umblick auf einer Reise, 
42; Smith, ‘An account of the city’, 432. For the additions and changes to the palace complex, see Grélois, Dr 
John Covel, 150; Spon and Wheler, Voyage d'Italie de Dalmatie, 215; K. Baykal,‘Bursa’da Saray ve Köşk’, 
Milli Saraylar Sempozyumu (Istanbul 1984) 21-3. 

85 The city's fortifications, which date to. Hellenistic times, were constantly being reused and repaired by the 
Byzantines and have never been surveyed properly. Covel, visiting the city in 1675, copied several inscriptions 
from the walls highlighting interventions undertaken during the Byzantine era. See Grélois, Dr John Covel, fig. 
14, 18, 19, 21, and 23; also see G. Kiourtzian, *L'époque protobyzantine á travers les monuments épigraphiques’, 
in B. Geyer and J. Lefort (eds.), La Bithynie au Moyen Age (Paris 2003) 43-64. 
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Bursa, a quintessential Ottoman city: urban choreography, monumentalisation, 
and memory 


As Lówenhielm's drawings make clear (Fig. 10 and 11), the Ottomanisation of the city 
expanded beyond the limits of the citadel in a process that took more than a century. 
Under the Ottomans, Bursa became a multifunctional metropolis, presaging the rise of the 
new Ottoman cities in Anatolia and the Balkans, such as Nicaea, Adrianople, Constanti- 
nople and Komotini, Didymoteichon, and Thessalonike, respectively.56 First, outside the 
citadel, a new city called the lower city developed. Even as the Ottomans kept major 
Byzantine buildings and the ceremonial axis of the citadel, by reorienting the urban centre 
under the reign of Orhan to the lower city, they rendered the previous monuments less 
central to the economic and social life of the city. For example, the 1862 city map displays 
the imperial socio-religious complexes, known as the kiilliye, built by Orhan I as an ideal 
stopping point on the way to the upper city and the tombs of the founders, the palace, 
and Murad II’s dynastic mausolea complex located down below. In examining such a 
route, we can discern both overlapping and diverging layers of architectural expression, 
an interplay that has both ideological and visual implications." Following Orhan, Murad 
I (r. 1361-1389) moved to the west of the urban centre, where hot springs were plentiful, 
and in due course a spa city emerged. Bayezid I (r. 1389—1402) acted on his own inclina- 
tions, moving to the east of the city, where he built his complex. Murad I and Bayezid 
I not only stamped their personal and dynastic imprint on the surrounding landscape, their 
choices also emphasized the historical connection between the citadel, the lower city, and 
the suburbs. 

The hilly landscape, in particular, allowed the early sultans to see and acknowledge 
the upper city from their külliye, while at the same time celebrating their unique reign and 
optimizing Bursa's topography. Representing a chain of complexes from one sultan to the 
other and implying a dynastic succession they have become landmarks in the evolving 
cityscape. Here we come upon the concept of urban ‘choreography’, through which build- 
ers created irregularly designed complexes for the sultans not because they lacked training 
in geometry, but rather because they sought to favour certain views by manipulating the 


86 For Constantinople/Istanbul: Ç. Kafescioglu, Constantinopolis/Istanbul: Cultural Encounter, Imperial 
Vision and the Construction of the Ottoman Capital (University Park 2009). For the Balkans: S. Curéié and E. 
Hadjitryphonos, Secular Medieval Architecture in the Balkans, 1300—1500, and its Preservation (Thessalonike 
1997; H. Lowry, The Shaping of the Ottoman Balkans, 1350-1550: The Conquest, Settlement and 
Infrastructural Development of Northern Greece (Istanbul 2007). 

87 A more complex ideological route has been established between the imperial mausolea and mosques in 
Ottoman Istanbul; see G. Necipoglu, ‘Dynastic imprint on the cityscape: the collective message of imperial 
funerary mosque complexes in Istanbul’, in J. L. Bacqué-Grammont and A. Tibet (eds.), Cimetiéres et traditions 
funéraires dans le monde islamique: Acte du Colloque International, Istanbul 28-30 September 1991 (Ankara 
1996) 23-36 and more recently see by the same author, The Age of Sinan: Architectural Culture in the Ottoman 
Empire (London 2007) 79-82. 
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spectator's visual fields? or without sacrificing ‘overall visibility’. The focal point in these 
complexes was their inverted- T type convent-masjids surrounded by subsidiary structures 
into which the posthumously built mausolea of the Ottoman sultans were incorporated.” 
The formation of the socio-religious building complexes according to G. Necipoglu, with 
convent-masjids accompanied by subsidiary buildings were humble or smaller versions of 
the Ilkhanid complexes in Tabriz and Sultaniya.?! 

The development of an intricate urban choreography held further ramifications. On 
the one hand, with the construction of the new complexes, an Ottoman presence was 
monumentalized; on the other hand, each of the complexes promoted the emergence of 
different modes of habitation — note the establishment of different neighbourhoods and 
commercial life in their surroundings? — that eventually accommodated the upper city 
visually. The tombs of Osman and Orhan are just two examples of the pre-eminence of 
changes to the old city. The citadel in Bursa, then, designated an urban segment, almost 
‘a city within the city’,” where the first Ottoman capital was realized. 

Architectural conversion in fourteenth-century Bursa offers a fruitful foundation on 
which to elaborate on the spatio-visual construction of power and the emergence of urban 
memory. Bursa's residents responded to changes in the built environment both culturally 
and sensorily, with the latent connection between cultural and sensory awareness imbuing 
‘place’ with power as a receptacle of memory. Pierre Nora underscores the ability of 
physical sites and constructs, as well as moments and ideas, to establish themselves as 
lieux de mémoire.” In early fourteenth-century Bursa, newly constructed buildings, with 
their Byzantine forerunners located in the fortified town, served a particularly noteworthy 
function as sites of memory, both for the contemporary residents who saw them go up 
and for scholars today who seek to understand how the emerging Ottoman power drew 
from the past to fashion its future. 

Topographical relationships among the city's buildings endowed by royal and courtly 
decree indicate an urban choreography, while emphasizing the city's historical layers. The 
Ottomanisation of the Byzantine city of Prousa would become the model for many other 
such conversions in the Balkans and Anatolia. Into the fifteenth century, the Ottomans 


88 Here, I mainly use M. Trachtenberg, Dominion of the Eye: Urbanism, Art, and Power in Early Modern 
Florence (Cambridge 1997). 

89 Crane, ‘The Ottoman sultan's mosques’, 173—243; Kuran, ‘A spatial study’, 114—7; Pancaroglu, ‘Architec- 
ture, landscape, and patronage’, 43-6. 

90 Necipoğlu, The Age of Sinan, 77. 

91 Necipoğlu, The Age of Sinan, 77. The külliye established by Orhan in the lower city is exceptional in this 
case, as the body of Orhan was interred in the upper city. The funerary character of the dynastic complexes in 
Bursa starts with Murad I. 

92 Kandés, Mpotea, 13-6 and 23-5; B. St. Laurent, ‘Ottomanization and modernization’, for the pre-Ottoman 
and Ottoman neighbourhoods of the city. 

93 I owe this descriptive term to H. Z. Watenpaugh, see The Image of an Ottoman City: Imperial Architecture 
and Urban Experience in Aleppo in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries (Leiden 2004) 59. 

94 P. Nora, et al. (ed.), Realms of Memory: Rethinking the French Past (New York 1996) xi. 
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would bring their program to the cities they had conquered in western Anatolia and the 
Balkans. In particular, we might turn our attention to the Ottomanisation of Nicaea, 
Adrianople, and Constantinople. Nicaea's Hagia Sophia was converted into a mosque, 
and in general Ottoman construction was focused in the eastern quadrant of the walled 
city, as well as imarets and tombs constructed ex novo. In Adrianople (the second capital 
of the Ottomans; present-day Edirne), the church of Hagia Sophia was converted into 
a mosque, and a royal palace was constructed to the east of the old city. In addition, 
Byzantine commercial areas and dwelling quarters were reused by the Ottomans beginning 
in 1361, when they first occupied the city, and for the next forty years. Later in the 
fifteenth century, the construction of mosques, marketplaces, and soup kitchens to feed 
the indigent outside the walled city occurred with increasing frequency.” In Constanti- 
nople, Mehmed II constructed his palace in the vicinity of the Hippodrome, Hagia Sophia, 
and the ruins of the Byzantine palace; yet whereas he converted Hagia Sophia into a 
mosque, he constructed his külliye (begun in 1463) away from the Byzantine areas, on a 
hill overlooking the Golden Horn.” As for the cities in the Balkans, such as Didymoteicho 
and Komotini, because of their non-imperial status, Ottomanisation followed a practice 
whereby new construction activities were focused in the areas outside the citadel. 
Thessalonike, on the other hand, was enclosed by triangular city walls, and one significant 
attempt at Ottomanisation took place in the inner fort located on the northern end of the 
acropolis known as the Heptapyrgion. In this transformation, the foundations of an 
early Christian fort were reused to build a new fortress to accommodate the Ottoman 
conquerors. Meanwhile, within the city walls, new buildings, mosques, bathhouses, and 
marketplaces were constructed.” 

In general, the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries were marked by a rejuvenation 
of cities and towns where previously more rural settlements had prevailed. As these 
urban entities attempted to define themselves, Bursa came into view as the quintessential 
Ottoman city — although not in the way Tanpınar understood it — and its innovations were 
seen as transportable. Bursa, in effect, could be reconstructed at newly occupied locations 
through a mixture of architectural conversion and urban choreography. The hybrid urban 
idiom that emerged offered the seeds for a real Ottoman city. 


95 Kuran, ‘A spatial study’, 118-22, especially 122; R. Ousterhout and C. Bakirtzis, The Byzantine 
Monuments of Evros/ Meriç River Valley (Thessalonike 2007) 169. 

96 Necipoğlu, Architecture, Ceremonial, and Power: The Topkapı Palace (Cambridge 1991), 12-13, and as 
noted by Pancaroflu, ‘Architecture, landscape, and patronage’, 48. 

97 Lowry, The Shaping of the Ottoman Balkans, 159-60; C. Bakirtzis, ‘The urban continuity and size of late 
Byzantine Thessaloniki’, DOP 57 (2003) 45 and note 79. 
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Trauma — memory - narration: Greek Civil War novels 
of the 1980s and 1990s* 


Athanasios Anastasiadis 
University of Hamburg 


In recent years, the trauma concept bas been applied to fiction in several literary studies. 
This article discusses the narrative mediation of traumatic experiences in selected Civil 
War novels, using narratological tools and focusing on the complex relationship between 
trauma, memory and narration. The authors use innovative narrative and representa- 
tional strategies, such as a disrupted chronological order or intertextual references, to 
illustrate the paradoxical character of remembering and narrating trauma. These works 
highlight diverse aspects of the Greek Civil War, depart from conventional narrative 
modes and share common characteristics with so-called ‘trauma fiction’. 


1. Introduction 


The Greek Civil War was probably the most traumatic event in the history of Modern 
Greece. This man-made disaster led to extreme suffering in all social strata which was 
directly connected to acts of physical and psychological violence. The civil strife led to a 
polarization which affected families, villages and cities. It damaged family and social 
bonds and left deep traces in the collective memory.! 

Some of the most important and innovative novels of Greek post-war fiction, such as 
To kifiótio by Aris Alexandrou (1974), deal with traumatic situations that occurred during 
the Civil War. The literary treatment of the Civil War continues to be a topic of contem- 
porary Greek literature. It seems that the fictional representation of trauma led the authors 
to inventive narrative techniques and representational strategies.” In this article, I will 


* I] would like to thank Michael O’Callaghan for proofreading this text. 

1 The historian Polymeris Voglis speaks of a ‘divided memory’ concerning the differences in the way the 
Left and the Right shaped the collective memories of the 1940s: P. Voglis, ‘Oi pvńues tnc Sexaetiag tov 1940 og 
avukeiuevo tovopikric avaAvons: ue8o60Aoytkég potéoeic’, in R. van Boeschoten et al. (eds), Mvrjueg xoi AnOn tov 
&AAgvikoó sugvdiov nodéguov (Athens 2008) 67-8. 

2 G. Vasilakakos describes selected Civil War novels in his monograph O Edinvixds sugúñioç zxóAsuog o 
petanodguxn neCoypagia (1946-1958) (Athens 2000). M. Nikolopoulou explores selected Civil War novels and 
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analyse how traumatic experiences are mediated in Greek fiction. I will attempt to shed 
some light on the complex relationship between trauma, memory and narration, focusing 
on selected Civil War narratives from the 1980s and 1990s. 

Over the past two decades, the concept of trauma has frequently been used in 
different disciplines to describe cultural, historical and social phenomena. Before I begin 
to analyse the texts, I will briefly outline some of the most important discussions in 
psychological, cultural and literary studies concerning the ways in which traumatic 
experiences are registered in the memory, how they can be narrated and if the recollection 
and verbalization of phenomena can have a healing effect? 


2. Trauma in psychological, cultural and literary studies 


The Greek word trauma means *wound, hurt'. In clinical medicine, it refers to visible 
physical injuries caused by external agents, whilst in psychotraumatology it refers to 
mental wounds, emotional scars and psychological injuries which are not visible but 
still very damaging. I adhere to the definition of traumatic experience by the German 
psychologists Gottfried Fischer and Peter Riedesser. They define it as a ‘vital experience 
of discrepancy between threatening situational factors and the individual's coping 
capacities, which is associated with feelings of helplessness and a lack of protection, thus 
creating a permanent instability of the self-perception and perception of the world.” 
Research into psychological trauma began in the late 19 century in the context 
of industrialization, particularly concerning train accidents. The psychiatrist Hermann 
Oppenheim coined the term traumatic neurosis in 1889.5 The founding figure in the 
conceptualization of trauma was Sigmund Freud, whose theories are the main source for 


Continued 

their reception in an informative article, ‘O “tpiaxovtaetig zóAsuoc": H neCoypagia pe Opa. tov eppóňio xoi n 
Siaysipion tnc uvigumg oto medio tns agfynons (1946-1974), in G. Antoniou and N. Marantzidis (eds), H exoyy 
ms obyyvonc: H dexaetia tov '40 xai y 10topioypagía (Athens 2008) 419-93. V. Apostolidou, in her monograph 
Tpaóua koi uvüug. H neCoypagia tov zoAmOv mpoogboyov (Athens 2010), analyses the literary production of 
political refugees which deals with the resistance and the Civil War. At the University of Hamburg, we are 
working on a research project funded by the German Research Foundation (DFG) entitled *Narrative mediation 
of collective traumatic experiences, focusing on the Greek Civil War’. We are examining fictional and 
non-fictional texts on the Greek Civil War using narratological tools in combination with the research field 
of psychotraumatology. The chairman of the project is Professor Ulrich Moennig. Mr Thomas Kyriakis is 
analysing the non-fictional works. 

3 I refer to following studies: R. Leys, Trauma. A Genealogy (Chicago 2000); R. Luckhurst, The Trauma 
Question (London and New York 2008) 1-76; V. Adami, Trauma Studies and Literature, Martin Amis’s '"Time's 
Arrow’ as Trauma Fiction (Frankfurt am Main 2008) 3-48 and A. Whitehead, Memory (London and New York 
2009) 84-123. 

4 G. Fischer and P. Riedesser, Lehrbuch der Psychotraumatologie, 3rd edn (Munich 2003) 82. 

5 See Luckhurst, Trauma Question, 20-6. 
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trauma concepts in cultural studies. He used the trauma concept in the context of his 
research into hysteria in collaboration with Josef Breuer (Studies on Hysteria, 1895).° 
In his early works, he related trauma to sexual abuse in childhood which would be 
forgotten in the latency phase, but whose symptoms emerge in adults. Freud discovered a 
central characteristic of traumatic experiences: the disturbed memory. He also attributed 
a healing effect to the recollection and verbalization of traumatic experiences. 

In the aftermath of World War I, scientific interest in trauma increased. Freud defined 
trauma in Beyond the Pleasure Principle (1920) as an extensive rupture in the protective 
shield caused by violence in the battlefields. During the rise of Nazism in Germany, Freud 
forwarded the concept of latency in the history of the Jews in his late work Moses and 
Monotbeism (1939).’ 

The notion of trauma is closely associated with the Holocaust. The narrativization 
of the Shoah in testimonies of survivors raises problems such as the unspeakability of 
trauma and the limits of representation.’ The theorists Shoshana Felman and Dori Laub 
draw attention to the act of witnessing which demands an attentive and empathetic 
listener: ‘For the testimonial process to take place there needs to be a bonding, the intimate 
and total presence of an other — in position of the one who hears. Testimonies are not 
monologues; they cannot take place in solitude. The witnesses are talking to somebody: 
to somebody they have been waiting for for a long time.? 

The next important step in trauma studies was the aftermath of the Vietnam War 
and its psychological effects on the veterans. In 1980, the American Psychiatric Association 
recognized the illness known as Post-Traumatic Stress Disorder (PTSD).'° 

In the 1990s the most influential cultural trauma theorist was the literary critic 
Cathy Caruth. In her original interdisciplinary studies, she combines the deconstructive 
interpretative strategies of Paul de Man with the neurobiological theories of Bessel van der 
Kolk, who argues that traumatic experiences are registered in a different way from 
ordinary memory and that it is often almost impossible for the survivors to piece 
together a coherent narrative of the traumatic event because of its emotional intensity." 
Caruth underlines the enigmatic nature of traumatic experiences. She understands trauma 
as something standing beyond knowledge and which remains inaccessible to representa- 
tion. Narrative is almost a betrayal of the traumatic singularity." Caruth’s tendency to 


On the subject of Freud’s trauma concept, see Leys, Trauma. A Genealogy, 18—40. 


6 

7 See Luckhurst, Trauma Question, 10. 

8 G. Hartmann, D. LaCapra and L. Langer in particular explored the representation of the Holocaust. 

9 S. Felman and D. Laub, Testimony: Crises of Witnessing in Literature, Psychoanalysis and History (New 
York and London 1992) 70-1. 

10 See Luckhurst, Trauma Question, 1. 

11 See B. van der Kolk and O. van der Hart, ‘The intrusive past: the flexibility of memory and the engraving 
of trauma’, in C. Caruth (ed.), Trauma: Explorations in Memory (Baltimore, MD 1995) 158-82. 

12 In her main work Unclaimed Experience: Trauma, Narrative, and History (Baltimore 1996) Caruth points 
out: ‘Traumatic experience /. . ./ suggests a certain paradox: that the most direct seeing of a violent event may 
occur as an absolute inability to know it’ (91-2). l 
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mystify trauma has many followers, but has also been criticized by scholars such as Ruth 
Leys, Wulf Kansteiner and Harald Weilnbóck.'? 

In recent years, the trauma concept has been applied to fiction in several literary 
studies which are derived from distinct theoretical conceptions of trauma.!* There are 
several] novelists who, in their literary works, attempt to provide analogous narrative 
forms to describe disruptive traumatic events and to communicate traumatic experiences 
which are allegedly unnarratable. Discussing the opposition between traumatic experience 
and the possibility of its narrativization, which is claimed by some theorists, Luckhurst 
remarks: ‘There seems to be a flat contradiction between cultural theory that regards 
narrative as betraying traumatic singularity and various therapeutic discourses that see 
narrative as a means of productive transformation or even final resolution of trauma. 
The critics draw attention to the fictional representation of trauma and attempt to 
identify a specific aesthetic of trauma narratives. It seems that they are trying to establish 
a new ‘genre’ called trauma fiction, which is ‘rather defined in terms of the narrative's 
formal structure, and of the capacity of that structure to convey the fragmentation of 
meaning and identity brought about by traumatic experiences". In particular, the novels 
of Martin Amis, Toni Morrison or W. G. Sebald are considered to be paradigmatic for 


the ‘genre’."” 


3. The literary treatment of traumatic experiences in Greek Civil War novels 


I will focus on following four novels which broach the issue of traumatic experiences in 
connection with the Greek Civil War: 


e... K0ÀÓ, saú oxotmOnKes vopíc by Chronis Missios (1985) 
e Jayovápoç by Alexandros Kotzias (1987) 

e H untépa tov oxóAo0 by Pavlos Matesis (1990) 

e OpÜOokootá by Thanasis Valtinos (1994) 


13 W. Kansteiner and H. Weilnbóck claim that *Caruth's compact model loses a lot of its appeal if one 
disagrees with its de Manian premise and believes that the limits of representation can be explored and 
overcome in some contexts and by way of a number of different representational strategies’: ‘Against the 
Concept of Cultural Trauma’, in A. Erll and A. Nünning (eds), Cultural Memory Studies. An International and 
Interdisciplinary Handbook (Berlin and New York 2008) 230. 

14 I considered the following studies: H. Fricke, Das hort nicht auf. Trauma, Literatur und Empathie 
(Góttingen 2004); A. Whitehead, Trauma Fiction (Edinburgh 2004); M. Kopf, Trauma und Literatur. 
Das Nicht-erzahlbare erzählen — Assia Djebar und Yvonne Vera (Frankfurt am Main 2005); M. Basseler, Kul- 
turelle Erinnerung und Trauma im zeitgenössischen afroamerikanischen Roman: Theoretische Grundlegung, 
Ausprügungsformen, Entwicklungstendenzen (Trier 2008) and Adami, Trauma Studies and Literature. 

15 Luckhurst, Trauma Question, 82. 

16 Adami, Trauma Studies and Literature, 73. 

17 Luckhurst characterizes Morrison and Sebald as ‘the two most recognized masters of trauma fiction’ 
(Trauma Question, 90). 
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It is important to mention that these novels were published at a time when the memory 
discourse about resistance and the Civil War changed radically after PASOK won the 
general election of 1981.18 

My aim in what follows is to use narratological tools to consider the impact of 
traumatizing events on the level of the story (the actual chronology of events and the 
action of a narrative text) and on the level of the discourse (the stylistic choices that 
determine the form or realization of a narrative text). I intend to ask the following 
questions of the texts: 


e In which contexts is traumatic memory evoked and how is it retrieved? 

e How do traumatized narrators integrate their experiences into consciousness and 
narrate them? 

e Does the narration of traumatic experiences have a healing effect? 

è Which narrative strategies do the texts follow? 

e Do texts portraying traumatic experiences share common characteristics which allow 
us to speak about a traumatic structure of the texts? 

e Do the narrators reflect on the ways in which the processes of memory are 
reconstructed in their narrative? 


3.1 Chronis Missios, ... Kadd, £06 oxotmOyKes vopíc 

Chronis Missios’ book proved extremely successful and introduced the author to a larger 
readership. There are no paratextual signals which indicate if it is a fictional novel or a 
factual testimony. It is certainly an autobiographical account: the author deals with his 
own traumatic experiences, particularly during the Civil War, but also relates the story 
of his childhood as an uneducated peasant during the dictatorship of Ioannis Metaxas 
(1936-41), his involvement in the resistance during the German occupation (1941-4) and 
his life in the aftermath of the Civil War up to the military dictatorship (1967—74).? The 
narrator (the reader never learns his name) depicts his life of suffering and struggle 


for survival as a leftist in a time of political exclusion, persecution and repression. 


18 Antoniou and Marantzidis describe how the political and ideological dominance of the Left after the end 
of the dictatorship in 1974 contributed to the change of the memory discourse about the resistance and Civil 
War and how the discourse was politically instrumentalized: G. Antoniou and N. Marantzidis, ‘To exipovo 
maped@6v’, in Antoniou and Marantzidis (eds), H exoxy tc obyyvons, 35-9. For the memory discourse about the 
1940s see also D. Close, ‘The road to reconciliation? The Greek Civil War and the politics of memory in the 
1980s’, in P. Carabott and T. D. Sfikas (eds), The Greek Civil War. Essays on a Conflict of Exceptionalism and 
Silences (Aldershot 2004) 257-78 and L. Rori, ‘Aró to "6eoíAoyo" Mntcorókn om “véa Bépxita tov 89”: n 
uv tnc Sekastiag tov "40 otov noAitiK6 Aóyo tov TIAZOK’, in van Boeschoten et al. (eds), Mvrjusg xoi Ann, 
293-309. In her anthropological (and sometimes quite subjective) monograph Neni Panourgiá explores the 
painful history of the leftists in Greece in the 20" century: Dangerous Citizens. The Greek Left and the Terror 
of the State (New York 2009). 

19 In 1988, Missios published Xapoyéa pe ..., vt oov Cytdve. This text focuses on his experiences during the 
military dictatorship. l 
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He describes forms of resistance in detention and deplores the authoritarianism and dog- 
matism of the Communist Party apparatus. The text oscillates between literature and 
documentary and blurs the boundaries between fact and fiction. Critics have discussed 
phenomena such as the fictionality and literariness of this text.” As Polymeris Voglis 
remarks, it was ‘the turning point in political prisoners’ memoirs /.../. After Missios' 
book, more former political prisoners decided to write about the experience and memory 
of prison, and dozens of these memoirs were published in the 1990s.”*! 

The autodiegetic narrator can be characterized as a cumulatively traumatized figure. 
He spends most of the time between the German occupation and the end of the military 
dictatorship outside civilian life, living subversively, in hiding, or is interned in prisons and 
camps. He is sentenced to death on one occasion and admitted into psychiatric care three 
times. He experiences numerous life-threatening situations which permanently shatter the 
way he perceives his own life and the world around him. 

Using colloquial language, he recounts his traumatic past, which includes physical 
and mental abuse in the loci horribiles of political repression in Greece such as the prisons 
in Salonica and Corfu, the juvenile prisons in Kifisia and Kasaveteia, the island camps in 
Makronisos and Agios Efstratios and a psychiatric unit in Athens. 

One night some time after the restoration of democracy the narrator sets a process 
of remembering in motion. He feels a need to communicate and begins to relate his life 
story. The narrative internally addresses the narrator’s old school friend who, as the title 
suggests, was killed early during the German occupation and consequently did not have 
to come to terms with such hideous experiences. The narrator constructs an empathetic 
listener for his story who is already dead. His listener is inevitably ‘unobtrusively present’, 
according to the term used by trauma theorists.” Sometimes he even fears that his friend 
may be not listening to him: “Ey tóoa. va cov nw, Koi obte £épo av p’ axoóg" (197).? He 
turns to him frequently, reflecting the memory and the narrative process. He asks him 
if he can remember certain details or promises to talk to him about certain events later 
on. At the end, he states explicitly that he is tired of talking about the past the whole 
night. He has to finish his account: “Oac, o' éuaoa povéteppa pov @aivetar. Kovtever 
va Énuepóoet KI EY AKÓLA TOG. Va cou TH, OAAG Eipor TOAD kovpacpévoç (221). As far as 
non-fictional communication is concerned, it is in fact the real reader who assumes the 
position of the empathetic listener and participates in the narrator’s fate. The fact that the 
narrator constructs an internal recipient is an aesthetic technique which contributes to 
making the text a literary work. 


20 See S. Tsaknias, *Xpóvng Mícotoc, . ..KaAó, £00 okotó0nksc vopíic', H Aéčnų 55 (June 1986) 659-62. 

21 See P. Voglis, Becoming a Subject. Political Prisoners during the Greek Civil War (New York and Oxford 
2002) 231-2. 

22 ‘The task of the listener is to be unobtrusively present, throughout the testimony’: Felman and Laub, 
Testimony, 71. 

23 The extracts are quoted in the monotonic system from Chronis Missios, ... xadd, cob oxotóÜnkeg vopíc 
(Athens 1985). The page number will be given in brackets after the quotation. 
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At the beginning, it is obvious that the narrator feels lonely and vulnerable. Society 
contributes to his traumatic experiences and he fails to gain any political recognition for 
his suffering. He is possessed by the past and haunted by death: ‘Opws siom t600 pdvoc, 
cav va tac káðe xpot ya ekiéAgo! ... O£AM va oov poo yia ta naá, yia tny Mapéa’ (7). 
The account that follows is an attempt to work through the past and to reconstruct his 
life. He tries to integrate his overwhelming experiences into a narrative and to transform 
traumatic memory into narrative memory. The perspective of the ‘experiencing or remem- 
bered P is predominant in his narration. It seems that the ‘remembered I’ did not perceive 
his experiences as traumatic; only when the narrator adopts the perspective of the 
‘narrating or remembering I’, does he become belatedly aware of his traumatic past. In his 
memory and narration process, he recalls the traumatic events with such vividness that 
they appear to be taking place again. 

The narrator talks about numerous situations connected with violence which provoke 
trauma and describes typical traumatic symptoms. In his cell in solitary confinement he 
cannot stop thinking about the companions who have been already executed; he suffers 
from flashbacks and is troubled by nightmares. 

Aged 16, he is arrested for the first time. He is subsequently tortured at the juvenile 
prison because the authorities want to force him to sign a declaration of repentance. He 
confesses that this experience continues to haunt him in his nightmares: 'Kázotg àAXog 
tpapnée thy kap£kAa kar BpáOnka av&okgAa oto ztá&tvopa. Ta áta pov fAénouv pdvo Tanov- 
TOL, TOAAG MAanOvTOIA, Kat óàa abpa. Avtýv thy sikóva ða THY kovado yia MOAAG ypóvia 
otov egiúàtec pov’ (163). 

When describing the scenes of torture, the narrator almost relives and re-experiences 
these harrowing events, using the present tense to narrate them: ‘Károwa otyuń Spc, 
GUYyKevtpóvet TA YTVM Pate Tov OTN ozxovóvAur] oua /. . ./ Nopito noc ta yrorhuata négtovv 
KatevOeiav oto puuaAÓ ka to ZoATOROLObV. O nóvoç p’ ayKadaCel oAóKAnpov. Avtd dev civar 
Ebo ma, p éxovv KOWEeL ota vo Kat pe YTUMGVE and éca npog ta EE. Aimobdunoa ...’ 
(52-3). 

Regarding the discourse, the complex interlacing of analepses and prolepses allows 
us to refer to a traumatic structure of the text. The discourse is characterized by an 
extreme anachrony and temporal disruption. The reader is compelled to bring the events 
into their ordo naturalis. The narrator oscillates between a variety of episodes along the 
arrow of time. He skips from the past to the future and vice versa. The extent of the 
analepses and prolepses varies. At times, they relate to events that take place weeks, 
months, years or decades earlier or in the future. They also differ in scope: some cover 
just a single paragraph while others are spread over several pages. 

The narrator continuously problematizes the processes of remembering and narrating 
the past. The narrative structure of the text, which has an oral character, is episodic and 
fragmentary and tbe action is not coherent. He digresses, constantly interrupting his 
account by asking himself or addressing his listener: ‘TéAoc- tı £Aeya;" (41), or a little bit 
later on: ‘AAAG TL cov "Azya, popé; (46). Finally, he picks up the thread of the story once 
more and continues his narrative. The narrator frequently apologizes for his style of 
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narration: ‘AAAG yv GAA oov pidaya Kı 023.00 rhys, giva 1600 nov ćw va Gov TM...’ (16). 
He recognizes that his ‘meandering method’ of narration is confusing for his listener: ‘Ay, 
opć, c£ CéAloa pe ta pmpos zíco' (218). 

The text stages and illustrates the disordered workings of memory and narration. The 
traumatic nature of the narrator's experiences obviously challenged the course of his life 
story. He creates an incoherent, disorganized, and fragmented narrative discourse which 
represents the fragmentation of the narrator's self. The metanarrative comments which 
refer to the disruptive discourse and the processes of memory itself distinguish the text 
from more 'conventional' memoirs that were published in the 1980s and 1990s. 


3.2 Alexandros Kotzias, layovdpoc 

Kotzias’ short novel is the first story in his series of novellas under the general title 
Ta xo1614 tov Kpóvov. The author planned to write seven novellas which would refer to 
episodes from his seven novels (1953-87) and which would all take place on 21 May 
1958.?* Iayovápoc is the complementary work to his first novel /7oAi0pkía (1953) in which 
he describes the brutal activities of a paramilitary group led by the collaborator Minas 
Papathanasis in an Athens neighbourhood during the final stages of Nazi occupation in 
1943-4. The novel was highly controversial, with the left-wing literary establishment stig- 
matizing Kotzias as an apologist of the Right. The influential critic Dimitris Raftopoulos 
assigned this novel to a category of works defined as ‘black political literature"? 

The novella Jayovápoç is a complex literary representation of the triptych trauma — 
memory - narration. It depicts the dispute and confrontation of two traumatized 
women, Dimitra and Philio, which takes place one day from about 6 p.m. to 4 a.m. the 
following morning. During these 10 hours, the women reveal and interpret memories of 
their shared past between 1944 and 1948. 

Dimitra had been an active member of the leftist resistance movement. She was 
detained as a communist in the Civil War and narrowly escaped the death penalty. At 


24 Korzias finished only four novellas before he died. For an overview of these novellas, see V. Chatzivasileiou, 
*21 Matov 1958’, in Agiépwpa otov AAécavópo Kotčiá (Athens 1994) 233-45. 

25 With this term, he refers to the novels of Kotzias, Rodis Roufos (Xpovixó paç otavpogopiac, 1954-8), 
Theophilos Frangopoulos (Teryouayia, 1954) and Nikos Kasdaglis (Ta óóvria tyç poddnetpac, 1955). He criticizes 
these works as apologies of collaboration. See D. Raftopoulos, Or ióéec xar ta épya (Athens 1965) 289—305. 

26 The following four articles highlight different aspects of the novella: M. Skamanga, ‘AAé&avdpov Kotģiá, 
loyouápoc, ma pikpoypagia tov veosAAnvikod “Tpiakovtastoúç” zoAépov', in K. S. Koutsoukis and I. D. Sakkas 
(eds), IIroyég tov Eugodiov IoAéuov 1946-1949 (Athens 2000) 475-80; V. Apostolidou, ‘H pvqpn ws óukófeopa 
otov layovápo', Néa Eotía 1751 (2002) 822-32; M. Kakavoulia, ‘Tlépa azó tov £ooteptkó povodoyo: N TOMTIKÁ TNG 
yhdooas oto pvbiotépnpa tov AAgEavdpov KotG&. H xepírtoon tov Iayovápov', Néa Eotia 1751 (2002) 833-59 and 
M. Nikolopoulou, *Iayovápoc tov AAéSavópou Kotģá: éva oyóo yix m AErtoupyia tno pvýung Tov ELPuAion om 
dekaetia tov 1980’, in van Boeschoten et al. (eds), Mvrjuec kar A185, 373-85. Apostolidou and Nikolopoulou 
examine how memory is shaped by ideological and discursive context, Kakavoulia focuses on the narrative 
technique and Skamanga gives a general overview of the text. A. Argyriou’s introduction to the German 
translation of the text is also very informative: A. Argyriou, ‘Einführung’, in Alexandros Kotzias, Jaguar. Aus 
dem Neugriechischen von Hans Eideneier (Cologne 1991) 5—13. 
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present, she is living with the intellectual leftist Ilias and their two children in a hostile 
social and political environment. Her sister-in-law Philio had returned unexpectedly from 
America to claim her inheritance. As a young woman, Philio was involved in the murder 
of a member of a paramilitary group and is still suffering from a perpetrator’s trauma. 
The central theme of their argument is the role of the executed communist Fanis, 
Dimitra’s brother and Philio’s husband. Whilst Dimitra idealizes him as a revolutionary 
hero, Philio attempts to demythologize him. She describes him as a dogmatic party official 
who ruined her life. 

The text consists of the interior monologue of Dimitra. Hence, the reader inspects 
the content of her mind and follows her uninterrupted, unmediated and associative 
flow of thought. The comments made by the other two characters, Philio and Ilias, are 
embedded in her monologue. Analepses and allusions to the past frequently interrupt the 
narrative flow and give the text a traumatic structure. Dimitra’s narration has no 
empathetic listener. She alone is the addressee of her recollections. 

The text clearly expounds the problems of remembering and reliability. Distinct 
textual signals allow the reader to attribute fallibility or even untrustworthiness to 
Dimitra’s narration. Her unreliability is ironically depicted in the comb episode (37—44). 
Dimitra suspects her sister-in-law of intending to steal Fanis’ red comb. In fact, the comb 
belonged to Philio’s brother Thanos and not to her husband Fanis, who was bald. Philio 
then accuses Dimitra: *Aev éye1g pvnpovikó. Ovydoar 6,11 Kat ómog og BoAgóer (43). This 
statement reflects the creative and constructive memory framework. Memory does not 
document the hard facts; it filters reality and interprets it in various ways which depend 
on the necessities of the present. 

As certain critics have pointed out, Dimitra exploits her role as a victim, concealing 
and forgetting events that tarnish her heroic image of the past. Her recollections are based 
on her wish to condemn Philio and to demonstrate the moral superiority of her family 
because she wants to justify her financial claims in the present.” On the other hand, one 
has to consider her painful past, which has taken possession of her. She is tormented by 
involuntary memories. External cues often evoke recollections of her traumatic experi- 
ences. For example, she immediately connects the view of the island of Aegina from the 
airport with the execution of her brother (12). The appearance of the taxi driver, who is 
a Jehovah’s Witness, reminds her of the torturer who pulled out her nails. The linguistic 
composition of her thoughts mirrors the effects of her unspeakable experiences: *Atxóc pas 


27 The extracts are quoted in the monotonic system from A. Kotzias, Jayovápoc (Athens 1988). The novel has 
been translated into English: The Jaguar, trans. H. E. Criton (Athens 1991). 

28 Apostolidou and Nikolopoulou both adopt this view. ‘ʻO Kottiéc, anró tnv apxń tnc vovBédas tov, mpovtiter 
vo, PELEAIMOEL TIS LVNLOVIKES avaópopég TOV YAPAKTHPOV TOV óyt amc OE tuxaíouc OVVEIPHOÚG ... GAAG oto OVupÉ- 
pov tou mapóvtoc, VAOĞELIKVÓÝOVTAG ETOL TOGO TH yewpayóynon tns atopikric EVANS and cuopopépovra, cvvaicÜnnuar- 
Spots, Ko emOvpics tov xapóvtog óoo Kat THY Kotovtkr xprjion tnc GvAAOYIKTIc VANS’ (Apostolidou, ‘H uvm 
ws SiaxbPevua otov Iayoudpo’, 823). ‘Or uvfjuec 6nAaór] tov eyqvoA(oo yívovtot avuxeipuevo ekuerüAAevonc yia va 
EEVANPETIOODY Tiç aváykec tou zapóvtoc" (Nikolopoulou, *Iayov&poc tov AAétavópou KotG, 375). 
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dev eivai o ovpaykot&yKoc, KÁTI xepobkAseg TPIXOTÉG NEVO oto tuióvi, too Kopuroyóàn ða "vot 
£&ünavTOG ... uavpibepóg povorákiag "rave xi o uxóyiag zov noo "ByaAe ta vó-, ... (20). 
Whenever Dimitra thinks of the torture she had to endure, her narration is characterized 
by association, repetition, indirection and fragmentation: ‘Ey tov KopzoyóAn ayńpnoa xi 
ac pov &epíGoos ta vv.’ (65). The literary representation of her process of remembering and 
narrating illustrates the difficulties in communicating traumatic experiences. 

Philio, by contrast, tries to work through her traumatic past and recover the repressed 
and the forgotten. The reasons for her trauma are the execution of her half-brother 
Thanos and the fact that her husband used her, by order of the Communist party, as 
sexual bait in a plot to kill the collaborator Sarantis. She frequently alludes to these events, 
but is not really able to narrate them without distortion. Her narration forces the reader 
to reconstruct a coherent story. The circumstances and consequences of this treacherous 
crime are described in detail in the thirty-third chapter of the novel H7oAiopkía. Kotzias 
enters into a dialogue with his own fiction.”” He pursues an intertextual literary strategy 
and allows a formerly marginalized voice to narrate her uncanny revelations. By means 
of this technique, he illustrates the persistence of trauma and ‘the haunting power of a 
traumatic past.” 

Philio displays symptoms of traumatic hysteria and points explicitly to her illness. 
Her nerves are on edge, the memory of the past acts like a ‘foreign body’ in her and does 
not let her sleep: ‘Na púyo ... Sev to avi£yo, dev ... ta vebpa pov. Eine o yratpdc: mpdoeye 
ta vebpa cov, siva KAovicouéva. Aev Kodo KoAG ... Aev Koudpot kaQóAov! Xpóvia Sev 
Kowdpa!’ (37). In the middle of the night, she suddenly demands to trace the paths where, 
nearly fifteen years earlier, she assisted her husband to commit the crime. It seems that 
she wants to relive her traumatic experiences. 

In her narration process, which is filtered through Dimitra's point of view, she relates 
her memories of betrayal and loss, albeit in a fragmentary and disturbed manner, 
and gradually attains a greater overall consciousness and awareness of her own fate. In 
Studies on Hysteria, Freud and Breuer found ‘that each individual hysterical symptom 
immediately and permanently disappeared /.../ when the patient had described that 
event in the greatest possible detail and had put the affect into words.?! It would appear 


29 "There are different levels of intertextuality in the novella. The motto of the text ‘that I am not like 
other men’ (Luke 18.11) refers to the parable of the Pharisee and the Tax Collector. One could identify 
Dimitra with the Pharisee and Philio with the Tax Collector. Another level is the intertextual reference to 
the writer's own fiction. Philio and several other narrated figures in the novella are also characters in the 
novel /Todtopxia, such as the communist Fanis, Philio's father Petridis and her brother Thanos, as well as the 
paramilitaries Papathanasis and Sarantis. 

30 Discussing intertextuality as a literary device of Morrison's fiction, Whitehead remarks that ‘intertextual- 
ity can suggest the surfacing to consciousness of forgotten or repressed memories. /.../ Through intertextual 
reference to her own fiction, Morrison /. . ./ signals the haunting power of a traumatic past which can be read- 
ily identified by the attentive reader but remains beyond the reach or grasp of the characters themselves’: 
Whitehead, Trauma Fiction, 85. 

31 S. Freud and J. Breuer, Studies on Hysteria, 1893-1895, ed. A. Richards, trans. J. and A. Strachey (London 
and New York 1991) 57. 
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that Philio's narration has a cathartic effect. After the nocturnal tour through the places 
connected to her traumatic past, she admits: ‘Oea va exducnO® to Bávato tov Oávov, 
vau ...10£Aa0 va exdtkn8® mov vrovgskícave to Odvo, touc pacictes va exdiKnOd, avtd To 
napadéyouau’ (105). Philio has apparently accepted her fate. Shortly after her confession, 
her hysteria disappears and she falls asleep on the couch. 

Dimitra, however, witnesses Philio’s healing process through the narration, but her 
own recollection of the past has a destructive effect on her psyche. She cannot come to 
terms with the past and suffers from sleep loss: ‘dev to avréyo va komát n póviooa koi 
va "xo x&cgt tov ózvo pov ey’ (118). Her monologue flows into a stream of consciousness 
and she even considers killing her sister-in-law as her only way out. The novella ends with 
her chilling thought: ‘No. tq oxotóoo; 


3.3 Pavlos Matesis, H uytépa tov okóAov 

Matesis’ book was one of the most successful Greek novels of the 1990s. It recounts the 
life of the psychologically disturbed small-time actress Raraá, whose story is told in the 
late 1980s from her own perspective as an older woman in her sixties. Her narration 
chiefly focuses on the events of her childhood in the provinces from 1940 to 1945, but also 
explores aspects of her later life between the 1950s and 1980s. 

Raraü experiences a very painful childhood during the Axis occupation. She has 
already lost her father to the Greco-Italian war, after which her mother Asimina engages 
in sexual relationships with an Italian officer in exchange for food. This is the only way 
for the family to survive. After the liberation, Asimina is publicly humiliated and accused 
of being a collaborator, and then forced to move to Athens with her daughter Raraü, a 
traumatized young girl of fifteen. Without any kind of social support, the narrator, her 
mother and an invalid they befriend are reduced to eking out a living for two years as 
street beggars. The two women finally escape such misery with the help of a corrupt 
politician of their acquaintance, who secures them a widow's and orphan's pension that 
affords them a modest income. Raraü then makes a living as an extra for various travelling 
theatre troupes. 

The autodiegetic narrator has an empathetic and competent listener. She speaks to 
him directly in her very first sentence: *Aéye pe Papooó xadbtepa’ (9).? At the end of the 


32 However, the novel was not well received by influential critics such as Spyros Tsaknias and Dimosthenis 
Kourtovik: S. Tsaknias, ‘MobAog Máteotc, H unrépa tov oxóAov', in Hpóocna kai uáckec. Kpitixa xeipeva 1988—1999 
(Athens 2000) 137-41; D. Kourtovik, Huedazn &opía. Keiueva yia my eAAgvikij Aoyotexvia 1986—1991 (Athens 1991) 
120-9. The review by Tsatsoulis focuses on various narratological aspects of the novel, whilst Chrysomalli- 
Henrich highlights ironical and satirical aspects of the text: K. Chrysomalli-Henrich, ‘Létipa kot etpoveia: 
otolyeia avatpomis wc tpayikótntaç oto H untépa tov oxddov tov IaoXov Máteov, in J. Alonso Aldama and O. 
Omatos Sáenz (eds), Cultura neogriega. Tradición y modernidad. Actas del Ill Congreso de Neobelenistas de 
Iberoamérica (Vitoria-Gasteiz, 2 de junio—5 de junio de 2005) 329-40; D. Tsatsoulis, ‘Exõoyés ths oAnrewc. D 
Tig apnynpatTkéç vexvikég Kal Tiç yYAocotkég avatponéc ot Mytépa tov akóAov tov IIlaóXoo Maéteov, in H zepinéreia. 
tns aeHynons. Aokíuo. agmynuotoAoyíac yix tijv eAAgviai Kou Cévn neCoypagia (Athens 1997) 183-202. 

33 The extracts are quoted in the monotonic system from Pavlos Matesis, H untépa tov oxóAov (Athens 2001). 
The novel has been translated into English: The Daugbter, trans. Fred A. Reed (London 2002). 
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novel, it transpires that she has been talking to her psychiatrist: :Máuota, ywtpé pov’ 
(253). We learn that a succession of nervous breakdowns have led to her receiving psychi- 
atric treatment. Hence her listener is ‘unobtrusively present’ during her narration. Rarau 
feels the need to report the most striking events of her life yet is reluctant to disclose details 
of these horrific experiences. 

Raraü takes a certain amount of pleasure in narrating her life story. She constructs a 
broad panorama of bizarre (and predominantly female) characters and tells a variety of 
peculiar stories about physical and psychological damage, strategies to survive and the 
bitter hardships of people in difficult times. She describes corruption, opportunism, abase- 
ment and collaboration, but also human solidarity. The novel has elements of picaresque 
fiction: Raraü is an underprivileged outsider, part fool and part innocent victim, who must 
make her way in the world and who, through the naive perspective of the ‘experiencing 
or remembered I’, questions ethical and social values such as patriotism, heroism and 
religious norms. 

The narrative structure of her account is episodic and associative. The narration does 
not follow the natural sequence of events and is characterized by anachrony and temporal 
disruption. As in Missios' work, the reader is compelled to bring the events into their ordo 
naturalis. The traumatic structure of the text is based on the interlacing of analepses and 
prolepses, which differ in extent and scope. 

Raraü occasionally comments on her act of narration. For example, she explains to 
her addressee that she will tell of certain events later on: '9a 6 ta zœ napakóto avtá, 
oAókAÀnpn totopío" (40). She is rarely aware of her narrative digressions, briefly referring to 
her discourse and then picking up the thread of the story to continue her narrative: ‘mAnv 
to Oéua pov eivai n otkoyévews Tipitóuna? (111). A segment of her narration (98-138) con- 
stitutes a report of a long conversation she had with her old neighbour Salome. Their 
paths had crossed sometime in the 1950s. *Metá nov anopáyape /. . ./ pou ta SinyhOnke óAa 
Ta mzapomüvo, pe Kapé Kol KOvpapmé’ (125). Salome's conversation is embedded into 
Raraü's narration and certain incidents of the past are narrated repeatedly. 

There are textual signals which indicate the narrator's unreliability, beginning with 
a psychiatrist's certificate attesting the following: *E(voi mpoonvüo, mapabéter avóðvva, 
AVWEAT kat Goxona WEevdoroynpata, Aóyo tuac EMEGEWS npoc EMiKOWOviav. Avxkatéyevat and 
to abvópopov maç otoveí «pág e&opoAXoynukrjs paviac»’ (229). At the end of the report, the 
doctor mentions that she is a virgin. She, on the contrary, lies consciously and describes 
herself during the course of her stories as a femme fatale with numerous sexual contacts. 
The second hint of her unreliability is the fact that she conceals the time that she spent 
with her mother and a cripple in a shelter in an Athenian suburb for about two years 
after they left their village. This phase of her life is narrated by a heterodiegetic narrator 
(185—220), who indirectly signals the inconsistencies of Raraü's narration. 


34 Tsatsoulis interprets the heterodiegetically narrated part as dialectics between lies and truth. ‘H tpttonpó- 
oom agrynon, petačó ańðeias koi pepuc amókpowüc tnc, ®© axoKoAdyer THY wuoyikr] ao8£vea vro Papaodc, 
vnzofóAXovrag tqv eéńynon yia tnv naparoinon tnc oAfgetc nov avt ównzpácret. Hp&ypa nov Oa eufcfBoto0si oto 
T£A£Uta(o kepáAo10, and THV euóXum emotoàń tov Woxiatpov’: Tsatsoulis, *Ex8oyéc «nc aANOEtac’, 196—201 (200). 
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Rarau is an increasingly traumatized figure. Although not directly subjected to any 
physical suffering, three traumatic events that she experiences as a bystander during 
her childhood permanently shatter her perception of the world and of herself. Firstly, 
whenever her mother is visited by Italian soldiers, she is forced to leave the house 
together with her younger brother. Her recollections of this experience help to explain 
why she then assumes the role of femme fatale. She uses confabulation to compensate for 
her traumatic childhood experiences. Secondly, she witnesses a brutal act of aggression 
when her little brother tries to grab a few potatoes and some German soldiers smash his 
fingers with their rifles over and over again. Fanis’ hand was crippled for the rest of his 
life. To underline the importance of this event, this passage is presented isochronously: 
the story time and the discourse time are approximately equal (64-71). This episode 
induces a feeling of antipathy towards Germans in her as well as symptoms of trauma. 
The memory of this event still causes her sleepless nights forty years later: ‘Tia tovg 
Fepuavotc, anogetyo va oképropat, yati péva cduavy kat aypieóo, péxypt xat orjuepa! (65). 
Thirdly, the day of her mother's public humiliation crowns her traumatic experiences as 
a bystander. After the liberation, all the women who were suspected of being mistresses 
of Italian and German soldiers are rounded up, have their heads shaved and are paraded 
around town all day in a truck in front of jeering, abusive crowds who pelt them 
with rotten eggs and tomatoes. Raraü climbs onto the truck, trying to pass her mother a 
pitcher of water, and begins to howl like a dog whilst her mother rejects her deliriously, 
screaming: ‘Awbyte to, Auwyte to Evdi /.../ t yupeder o XkoAoc, Sev sipa q pNtépa tov’ 
(164). 

She often alludes to this day, but does not offer any details of it. Her narration 
slowly leads up to this event, but when she reaches the crucial moment she is unable to 
complete her story. Traumatic experiences are difficult to register and to communicate. 
Rarat is unable to integrate them into normal consciousness and to narrativize them in a 
coherent way. The shock seems to disable both her psyche and her memory system. Her 
mind protects itself by banishing the traumatic memory from awareness: ‘Kat peté o hog 
éyive 20Abc, TAPOAO nov émave TAEOV ANOyEvLLA, yivótav o TALOG TOADS ka Sev Ovpópot GAG 
and tn Sivandprevon’ (162). A woman who was on the truck too relates the incidents of this 
day (162—4). Afterwards, Raraá continues her narration and ponders the relationship 
between memory and oblivion: *. .. uóvo avtá 6vuópo,, GAAa Sev Ovpdpor. Tedikds 11 Onpio 
aveAénto cov eívat o &vOpmnoc, óña ta Anopováa. /. . ./ Kar £Aeyo 8a ty Gvpdpor eyo avt tn 
pépa. EiSec vópa nov tr moń tqv EAnopdvnoa;’ (164). In a simple-minded way she reflects 
the disorder of remembering and forgetting. 

Rarau is a damaged personality who, in her later years, even fantasizes about 
violence. For instance, she talks of a happy family whom she regularly observes, yet 
secretly harbours fantasies of setting fire to their basement apartment. Nevertheless, it is 
obvious that her narration has a partially therapeutic effect. Upon reaching the end, she 
finds that through talking about her mother, she manages to recover some of her repressed 
and dissociated memories of her childhood trauma: ‘TeAevtaia trj qépvo otov vou pov GE 
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pia påon TS uov&ya: koupeuévi] oto poptnyó, va pe Seixver kat va Aéet, yiati pe yavyiCer avtds 
0 OKDAOG, TÁPTE HOV avTd Tov oK0Ao anró ta móða uov!” (243). 


3.4 Thanasis Valtinos, Op@oxwota 

Thanasis Valtinos’ novel is one of the most heatedly discussed books of Greek post-war 
fiction. Its publication was followed by extensive debates on ideology and aesthetics.? 
Valtinos, whose Civil War novella H xá680oóoc tov evvid (1963) had been a defining work 
for the Greek Left, was now stigmatized by some literary critics as a reactionary revision- 
ist and apologist for the Right. The reason for the displeasure of left-wing critics is that 
the majority of the narrators in the novel are members of the collaborationist Security 
Battalions, right-wingers, people who were forced to join the leftist EAM, and non- 
communist civilians who describe the atrocities of the Left. Papailias points out ‘that 
Orthokosta disturbed leftist readers /. . ./ suggesting that much of the fighting in the war 
was not motivated by ideology but by long-standing personal quarrels, chance events, and 
impulsive actions." 

The novel is divided into a series of forty-seven fictitious testimonial narratives 
of varying lengths: the shortest is composed of two lines, whilst the longest extends to 
thirty-four pages. Thirty-nine chapters are first-person monologues and nine are dialogi- 
cal, that appear to be interviews. It is not easy — and sometimes even impossible — to 
identify the narrator. In eleven cases, he remains anonymous and the reader can only guess 
whether it is a man or a woman. Some stories are related by the same narrator: chapters 
7, 24, and 46, for instance, by Eleni Mavrou, and chapters 9 and 14 by Yannis Dranias. 
Papailias postulates an ‘oral historian’ as the addressee of the narratives, and one 
regularly has the impression that the narrators are answering questions posed by an inter- 
ested local historian.” However, there are no hints in the text which might allow us to 
identify the listener(s), despite the testimonies evoking the suspicion of being narrated to 
someone who, for whatever reason, is willing to listen. 


35 For the reception of the novel see C. I. Skourpas, ‘H Op8oxmoté tov Oavaon Badtivod kat n KprtiKi’, Néa 
Eoria 1802 (2007) 198-211. The complex text is highly interesting for literary analysis. See the following reviews: 
T. Politi, ‘To Bovfó zpdomnxo tng wtopíac', in XvvouiAcovrac pe ta Keiveva (Athens 1997) 229-45; V. Calotychos, 
‘Writing wrongs, (re)righting (hi)story?: *Orthotita" and “ortho-graphia” in Thanassis Valtinos's Orthokosta' 
Gramma 8 (2000) 151-65; N. Charalambidou, ‘O Aóyog ms wotopíag xoi o Aóyoc mng Aoyotexvíac: Aopéc avamapá- 
otaong trio votopíag omy OpÜokoorá tov Oavaon BaAativod xat otv zeGoypagía tov epgvdAiov’, in lotopixy zpayua- 
ukócmta kai veoeAAmnvikr meCoypagia (1945-1995), Emotnpovixd ovurócio (7-8 Anpidiov 1995) (Athens 1997) 249-77, 
P. Papailias, Genres of Recollection. Archival Poetics and Modern Greece (New York 2005) 139—78. 

36 For this text see D. Paivanas, ‘A post-modern lesson in history: the incomplete rhetoric of Thanasis Valti- 
nos’ The Descent of the Nine’, BMGS 29/2 (2005) 203-34 and N. Charalambidou, ‘Time and place in a novel 
of the Greek Civil War: Thanasis Valtinos’ The Descent of the Nine’, Journal of Mediterranean Studies 2/2 
(1992) 226-39. 

37 See Papailias, Genres of Recollection, 142. 

38 ‘Although the testimonies in Orthokosta are told to the “oral historian”, the speakers’ fellow-villager, they 
can be seen at a deeper dialogical level as responses to the accusing logos of the Left and the charge of Nazi 
collaboration or nonparticipation in EAM’: Papailias, Genres of Recollection, 162. 
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More than seven hundred characters or names are mentioned in the book, lending 
the novel a somewhat labyrinthine nature. The author sets these fictitious testimonies 
in the 1980s, as there are some allusions to the official recognition of the resistance 
and the 1985 law which restored pension rights to disabled veterans of the resistance. 
When talking about a leftist partisan, the narrator of chapter 41, for instance, comments 
provocatively: *Autóg ńtav qoviág. Dovi&c. Onws kat ot Aot nov maipvovv oóvraEn 1ópo. 
Tilov ékavav aviíotaon kot naipvovve oóvraEn. Avtiotacn qovi&óov' (289).°? 

The accounts deal predominantly with traumatic events linked to brutal violence in 
the province of Kynouria in the Peloponnese during the German occupation of 1943-4 and 
the Civil War. The *message' of the novel could well be summarized by the following 
quote from the narrator of chapter 37: ‘Aev t Aoyapi&Gave tn Con tov avOpazov, avtd 
fave" (258). The text does not provide a uniform or consistent plot for narration in the 
conventional sense, instead often featuring the same events told by different voices with a 
variety of nuances. The events of most significance in this context include the torture 
scenes in the monastery of Orthokosta, which the leftist partisans used for holding prison- 
ers, the torching of the village of Kastri and certain executions. The different versions 
demonstrate that some events cannot be fully reconstructed or integrated into a coherent 
narration, that something in them will always resist recovery. The parallels to To mfBatio 
are unmistakable here. Whereas different versions of the same event are recounted by 
the same narrator in Alexandrou's novel, the polyphony in Valtinos' text is created by a 
variety of voices. 

The narrators reveal multitudinous memories of atrocities, but their narration is not 
always autodiegetic. They are often not the protagonists of their stories, but talk about 
events (mainly executions) which they heard about from others years after the event itself. 
They were, therefore, not eye-witnesses, but ear-witnesses. ‘KatéBacav dAAEs vo tpiáðeç 
oto péua. Kat ápyioav va tovg okotóvovv. /.../ Autá éywav oe keivn tn yapáðpa koi pac ta 
õımyńðnke o KaAaputákag vo tpia ypovia peta’ (118-19). Concerning the execution of a 
certain Yannis Vasilimis, the narrator of chapter 19 explains: 'Avtó to Aapnpó moióí to 
oôńynoav oto otpatóneðo ta aðéppa tov. Ta ozoía xat tov e&exéAeoav apyótepa. AAAG vobto 
TO EYM akovotå uóvo' (133). 

Several passages illustrate the haunting power of the unresolved traumatic experi- 
ences of perpetrators, victims or bystanders in a laconic way. When relating the murder 
of Vasilimis, the narrator of chapter 25 mentions that the murderer continues to suffer 
from troubled dreams: ‘Kor tópa Aéve netáyetoa otov ónvo tov, tov KUVTyGEL to aipa’ (176). 
The narrator of the very short chapter 40 mentions an encounter with a character named 
Sofia who, when still a young woman, hid a friend from pursuers (this episode is nar- 
rated in chapter 36 by another narrator). It is obvious that she has not come to terms with 
the past: ‘Tn Looia tqv siða to kaAokaípi. /.../ Tyg Aéo, ta Ovpácaot, Gvpdoor zoo ékpuvec 
tov AovKÓ oto praobAo; Kai mv züpav ta KAópata. H kakopoípa, ypiobAa ma, paceye’ 
(278). 


39 The extracts are quoted from Thanasis Valtinos, Op@oxwotd (Athens 2007). 
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The content of the testimonies and their elliptical, fragmentary and chronologically 
disrupted form disorientate us as readers and bring us close to the traumatic experiences 
of the narrators. We must become active agents, obliged to bring each single narrative 
into its ordo naturalis. Furthermore, we have to assemble the pieces of the fragmented 
narratives in order to give meaning to the whole novel. These fragments are interwoven 
by numerous intertextual references. The narrators often quote their contemporaries or 
refer to the experiences suffered by others. On the one hand, by using this literary method, 
the novel underlines the collective character of traumatic experiences. The community as 
a whole is shattered and traumatized. On the other hand, intertextuality serves to illustrate 
the transmissibility of trauma. 

The narrators do not really reflect on the narration process but very often they admit 
that they cannot remember details after so many years. At the beginning of chapter 44, 
which appears as an interview, the memory difficulties of the interviewee are depicted in 
a comical way. The interviewer finally tires of the imprecise information offered by the 
interviewee and demands: ‘Ilec ta pov and tmv apyri. Heg ta pov. Apyios and to ‘43. Oy. 
Apyics and to '40. Etny AApaovía styeg máer’ (296). The reader of the novel too might 
prefer a chronological narration with a coherent story. Be that as it may, rather than 
documenting the facts in their chronological order, the feigned, fictional testimonies of 
Op0oxwoté are a literary simulacrum of the traumatic memory of the facts. 


4. Conclusion 


The novels discussed above illustrate different facets of the Greek Civil War and of 
the complexities concerning the relationship between trauma, memory and narration. 
They portray traumatic experiences, both individual and collective, and their social and 
psychological consequences, focusing on victims, perpetrators and bystanders. In sharing 
some common characteristics and using innovative narrative strategies, the enigmatic 
and paradoxical character of remembering and narrating trauma becomes more clearly 
illustrated and accessible for the fictional listener and the real reader. 

As far as the story is concerned, various forms of physical and psychological violence 
are narrated: torture and suffering caused by the repressive state apparatus, by occupiers 
and collaborators as well as by resistance fighters and leftist activists. The narrators 
describe different symptoms in which the intrusive and haunting character of the trau- 
matic past becomes manifest. They suffer from flashbacks, nightmares and loss of sleep, 
and have an urge or tendency to relive situations, confabulate and even fantasize about 
violence. Regarding the discourse, it is noticeable that the presentation of the story does 
not follow the chronological order of events. The discourse is characterized by a complex 
interlacing of analepses and prolepses and permanent interruption of the narrative flow 
which allows us to claim that the texts have a traumatic structure. The temporal organiza- 
tion of the narratives reflects the paradoxical temporality of trauma, such as the delay 
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between an initial traumatizing event and its psychological impact. The fragmented 
character of narration demonstrates that the traumatized figures suffer from a disturbed 
memory, a shattered perception of the world and of themselves, an emotional disorder 
and a damaged identity. The narrators occasionally reflect and comment on the workings 
of the memory and narration process, indicating that they are aware of their disturbed 
manner of narration. The narratives represent not merely the content of traumatic 
memory, but also the processes and experience of memory itself. 

The traumatic past is narrated in various contexts: in a hostile and repressive social 
environment, in times of political freedom albeit without political recognition, or in 
psychological therapy. The fictional addressees of the narratives, who serve as empa- 
thetic listeners, are dead or unknown persons, the narrator himself, or a psychiatrist. The 
narrations have a partially curative power: the narrator in ... xaAá, £00 oxotoÜnkec vopíc 
transforms traumatic into narrative memory. The structure of his narrative is erratic and 
fractured, and corresponds to the state of his mental health. Raraü in H pntépa tov oxdbdov 
manages to recover, through narration, some of the dissociated memories of her childhood 
trauma. Dimitra’s monologue in /ayovápoc has indeed a destructive effect, whilst Philio 
manages to work through her traumatic past successfully: she integrates her traumatic 
experiences into her personality, and the symptoms of hysteria disappear. 

Intertextual strategies, such as those found in Jayovápoç and OpÜoxkcotá, exemplify 
the persistence, the deferred action and the transmissibility of trauma as much as the 
collective character of the Civil War as a traumatic experience. 

Missios' fictionalized testimony and Valtinos' testimonial fiction blur the boundaries 
between fact and fiction. These texts oscillate between memory and history, and between 
literature and documentary. The narration does not exclusively document the naked facts, 
but rather the traumatic memory of the facts. 

The texts depart from conventional narrative modes and share common characteris- 
tics with so-called trauma fiction. The literary treatment of the Greek Civil War in fic- 
tional and non-fictional texts over the last sixty years offers further paradigms which are 
worth investigating further from the perspective of trauma theory. 
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